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THE  POLITICAL  EXAMINER. 

Xf  I  might  gir*  a  abort  biat  to  aa  impartial  writer  H  woald  be  to  tell  him  bia  fate 
If  be  reaolred  to  Tcntare  upon  the  danrennu  precipice  of  telUng  unbiaased 
truth  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  gire  nor  to  take  quarter. 
If  he  tella  the  crimes  of  great  mea  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  bands  of 
the  law :  if  he  tells  them  of  rirtues,  when  they  hare  any,  then  the  mob  attacks 
him  with  slander.  Bnt  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both 
sides,  and  than  he  may  go  on  fearless ;  and  this  is  the  oonrse  1  take  myself.— 
Ds  roc. 

BELLIGERENT  RIGHTS  OF  POLAND. 

The  resources  of  diplomatic  logic  are  exhausted,  and  the 
decorated  disputants  about  Poland  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
After  six  months  spent  in  first-rate  sentence-making,  and 
the  interchange  of  sarcasms  of  the  finest  quality,  it  is  on 
all  hands  admitted  that  the  debate  has  come  to  nothing. 
The  baffled  bureaucrats  of  the  West  finish  by  a  succinct 
iteration  of  their  bootless  recommendations,  a  mild  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret  that  they  have  not  been  listened  to,  and  the 
threadbare  commonplace  that  Russia  must  be  left  to  the 
responsibility  of  her  position.  This  is  exactly  what  Prince 
Gortschakoff  desired  before  the  grand  palaver  began ;  and 
we  entirely  agree  with  him  that  further  discussion  in  this 
kind  would  be  superfluous.  Every  imitation  fly,  set  with  so 
much  pains  on  the  hooks  of  negociation,  has  been  leisurely 
nibbled  off  by  him,  and  the  barb  left  dangling  on  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  through  whose  unbroken  waters  he  has  swum 
scornfully  away.  Of  old  time  hath  it  not  been  truly  writ¬ 
ten,  **  In  vain  is  the  snare  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird  ?  ’* 
In  the  course  of  last  spring  we  ventured  in  a  friendly 
way  to  ridicule  the  uselessness  of  throwing  salt  on  the 
tail  of  Muscovite  oppression ;  and  took  the  liberty  of  ex¬ 
pressing  our  belief,  founded  on  observation  and  experience, 
that  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  that  excellent  condiment 
would  be  wholly  in  vain.  What  do  the  carriers  of  the  offl- 
cial  salt-boxes  think  now  ?  Prince  Gortschakoff  coolly  tells 
tiie  three  sympathizing  governments,  that  he  has  put  one 
and  all  of  their  Six  Points  in  his  pocket,  and  contemptuously 
promises  that  whenever  he  has  time  he  will  take  them  out 
and  read  them  over  again,  as  memoranda  of  what  is  to  be 
done  to  make  Poland  a  garden,  when  it  shall  first  have  been 
made  a  graveyard.  As  Lord  Derby  used  to  say  of  Ireland, 
“A  country  must  be  taught  to  fear  before  it  can  be  taught 
to  love.”  Onward  then,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery :  the 
sharper  your  practice  the  sooner  will  your  work  be  done!  and 
when  the  tranquillity  of  despair  and  death  is  re-established 
throughout  Poland,  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  benevolent 
ideas  of  Cossack  despotism  may  perhaps  bo  developed,  or 
P®rh*pa  not,  as  future  circumstances  may  determine.  And 
this  is  the  bottomless  oil-cruise  which  statecrafthasbeen  filling 
and  re-filling  with  so  great  a  waste  and  so  much  splashing 
all  this  weary  time,  during  which  the  panting  victim  has  been 
bleeding  at  every  pore  and  crying  aloud  for  help.  The  bloody 
harvest  is  passed,  the  fearful  summer  is  over,  and  Poland 
is  not  sav^.  Help  from  the  Governments  of  Europe  she 
has  yet  had  none.  Some  little  help,  furtively  rendered  by 
the  free  communities  of  Western  Christendom,  she  has 
had ;  and  she  is  not  ungrateful.  Too  busy  with  her  spoil¬ 
ers  and  ravishers  to  find  time  for  the  set  phraseologfy  of 
thanks,  the  sincerity  of  her  gratitude  may  be  gathered 
from  the  constant  complaints  of  her  torturer.  No  Russian 
despatch  has  yet  seen  the  light  that  does  not  contain  some 
angry  reproach  about  the  “  moral  and  material  aid  afforded 
“to  the  insurgents.”  We  only  wish  it  had  been  more  and 
better.  But  it  is  not  too  late.  If  Governments  cannot,  or 
will  not  lend  effectual  aid  in  time,  wise  and  generous  com¬ 
munities  may. 

But  what  save  waging  a  war  of  intervention,  which  the 
Poles  themselves  do  not  ask  or  expect,  can  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  do  ?  ^  The  foolish  suggestion  has  lately  been  revived 
of  suspending  diplomatic  intercourse.  Nothing  could  be 
more  abortive  or  absurd.  If  we  do  not  go  to  war  with 
Russia,  we  ought  to  keep  the  peace  with  her,  on  the  well- 
understood  terms  implied  by  the  comity  of  nations.  While 
there  is  peace  there  will  be  trafflc,  and  traffic  implies  a 
multitude  of  daily  transactions,  here  and  there,  apd  in  a 
thousand  places  brides,  in  which  the  interests,  liberties,  and 
lives  of  the  industrious  subjects  of  both  realms  are  involved.  | 
Nothing  but  the  paramount  duty  of  war  can  absolve  a 
Government  from  the  obligations  of  peace;  and  besides 
the  enormity  of  neglecting  them,  a  Government  would  bo 
guilty  of  the  arrant  folly  thereby  of  uselessly  punishing 
its  own  citizens  for  others’  crimes.  If  the  wretched  King 
of  Naples  did  not  repent  or  amend  when  France  and 
England  withdrew  their  Ambassadors,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  powerful  Czar  would  be  moved  by  a  like  proceeding. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  very  different  course 
that  might  be  taken  with  effect,  and  for  which  there  is  a , 
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clear  and  oonclusivo  precedent,  recent  and  unquestionable. 
If  the  Governments  of  France  and  England  would,  at 
the  end  of  seven  months  of  unsuppressed  revolt,  recognise 
Poland  as  a  belligerent,  the  revolt  never  would  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  the  Governments  of 
France  and  England  recognised  the  Confederate  States  in 
that  capacity.  No  other  neutral  nation,  not  even  Russia, 
the  fast  ally  of  the  Federal  Union,  pretended  to  complain 
of  that  important  measure.  On  the  contrary,  every  State 
in  Christendom,  Russia  herself  included,  has  subsequently 
recognised  the  revolted  South  as  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  belligerency.  It  is  of  no  use  now  to  discuss 
the  abstract  reasons,  or  the  practical  policy  of  the  act.  The 
Cabinet  of  Washington,  of  course,  objected  at  the  time,  and 
would  discuss  the  matter  still  with  any  other  government,  if 
it  could  find  one  to  discuss  it  with ;  so  too  the  Cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  would  of  course  object,  and  would  probably  lay 
aside  its  tone  of  badinage  for  one  of  objurgation  and  bluster, 
if  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way.  But  nobody,  we  suppose,  will 
consider  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  to  do  what 
can  be  shown  to  be  right.  Every  chicken-hearted  block¬ 
head  will  exclaim,  as  he  exclaimed  in  June,  1861,  “  the 
consequence  will  be  war  1  ”  But  the  Neutral  Powers  knew 
well  that  in  the  case  of  America  the  consequence  would 
not  be  war,  only  a  brief  disagreeable  grumbling  and  the 
continuation  of  friendly  relations  just  as  before.  And  so 
it  would  be  with  Russia.  The  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Offices  of  London  and  Paris  would  probably  be  enriched 
with  another  fine  web  of  Muscovite  tape-istry,  the  receipt 
of  which  would  be  duly  acknowledged,  and  there  the 
matter  would  end.  But  it  would  make  all  the  difference 
to  Poland.  Supplies  of  every  kind  which  [money  could 
purchase  might  then  be  freely  exported  from  every  free 
harbour  in  Europe,  and  borne  across  every  railroad  not  in 
the  possession  of  her  spoilers.  Prussia,  true  to  her  jackal 
policy,  would  no  doubt  do  what  she  could  to  keep  out  the 
tide  of  help ;  but  it  would  ooze  through  her  basket-work 
barriers  incessantly,  as  well  as  through  those  of  Austria, 
which  are  still  more  open.  The  moral  effect  could  not  fail 
of  being  equally  important ;  every  downcast  Pole  who  had 
begun  to  despair  of  the  fight  would  feel  anew  his  pulse 
beat  quick,  and  would  rush  to  battle  once  more.  Every 
time-server  who  hitherto  has  secretly  tampered  with 
tyranny  for  sake  of  present  gain,  and  in  the  belief  that  the 
unequal  struggle  of  his  countrymen  could  not  succeed, 
would  begin  .to  look  the  other  way,  and  to  calculate  what 
his  position  might  be  if,  after  all,  right  should  prevail. 
Many  an  exile  who,  with  a  heavy  heart,  has  looked  on 
from  afar  at  the  desperate  strife,  and  listened  in  vain  for 
some  indication  that  it  was  not  to  be  after  all  unavailing, 
would  hear  the  pleadings  of  re- awakened  faith  in  his 
country’s  destiny  within  his  heart;  and  with  arms  and 
money  lent  him  by  those  who  had  been  kind  to  him  in 
his  long  banishment,  he  would  make  his  way  back  to  the 
unforgotten  land  of  his  birth.  The  recognition  of  Poland 
as  a  l^lligerent  would  put  new  life  into  her.  As  we  have 
already  said,  it  would  make  all  the  difference.  For  this  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  open  communications  with  the 
National  Committee,  which  now  discharges  in  secret  the 
functions  of  an  insurgent  government.  England  and  France 
officially  know  nothing  of  President  Davis  or  the  Cabinet 
of  Richmond. 

No  Envoy  has  been  received  either  in  Paris  or  London 
from  the  Seceding  Provinces  of  America,  any  more  than 
from  those  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  reasonableness 
of  the  claim  of  belligerent  rights,  and  the  policy  of  con¬ 
ceding  them,  rest  not  upon  diplomatic  forms,  but  upon  the 
sacred  principles  of  humanity  and  of  international  law.  If 
justifiable  in  one  case,  such  acknowledgment  is  justifiable 
in  another.  If  expedient  and  just  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  how  can  it  be  on  this  side  impolitic  or  wrong  ? 
We  may  be  told  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  two  Revolts ;  there  is,  but  all  in  favour 
of  Poland.  The  population  is  more  than  double,  if 
serfs  be  counted  on  the  one  side,  and  slaves  on  the 
other.  The  Seceding  States  of  America  never  until 
yesterday  professed  to  form  a  separate  and  independent 
nation.  The  insurgent  provinces  of  Poland  for  a  thousand 
years  constituted  a  great  and  independent  realm,  and  it  is 
not  yet  a  hundred  years  since  they  ceased  to  do  so.  The 
provocations  of  the  Confederates,  put  as  high  as  Messrs 
Mason  or  Slidell  would  put  them,  were  at  most  but  those  of 
apprehension  for  the  future,  and  included  no  actual  oppres¬ 
sions,  public  or  private,  endured  by  the  Seceders :  the 
provocations  of  Poland,  not  in  prospect,  but  in  terrible 
reality,  were  such  as  no  prudence  or  patience  could  bear. 
These  are  indeed  grave  and  serious  points  of  difference, 
calculated  only  to  render  the  argument  stronger  in 
favour  of  the  Poles.  Finally,  there  is  the  consideration  of 
time,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  legal  and  legiti¬ 
mate  element  in  the  determination  of  international  questions. 
As  many  mouths  of  sanguinary  and  successful  resistance 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  famous  conscription  in  Warsaw, 
as  there  elapsed  weeks  subsequent  to  the  seizure  of  Fort 
ttumter,  when  the  French  and  English  Governments  con-  i 
curred  in  recognizing  belligerent  rights.  Unless,  therefore,  { 


it  can  be  shown  by  diplomatic  ingenuity  that  seven- 
twelfths  of  a  year  are  less  than  a  fifth  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  these  Governments  ought  not  to  do  now  what  they 
did  then. 


AGAIN  CRISPINU8. 

Like  his  prototype  Mawworm,  Dean  Close  “loves  to 
“  be  despised.”  To  be  talked  of  is  his  great  ambition,  and 
how  he  is  talked  of  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  He 
would  of  course  much  prefer  praise,  for  which  he  has  an 
excellent  appetite ;  but  if  he  cannot  get  that  he  will  gladly 
accept  ridicule  or  contempt  rather  than  pass  unnoticed. 
Notoriety  is  his  passion,  quocunque  modo.  Happily  for 
him  he  has  a  Bishop  over  him  who  requires  a  vast  deal  of 
defence,  and  who  gives  plenty  of  opportunities  for  the 
Dean  to  come  forward  in  the  character  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  swashbuckler.  The  word  is  rather  obsolete,  but  there 
is  no  other  that  so  well  represents  the  character  defined  by 
Johnson  as  one  who  makes  a  great  clatter  pugnaciously. 

The  Bishop  is  not  a  strong  man,  and  cannot  go  without 
tripping,  upon  which  frequent  occasions  it  is  the  Dean’s 
part  to  rush  to  his  assistance,  and  endeavour  to  set  him 
upon  his  legs  again,  to  the  end  that  Dr  Close  may  show 
his  zeal  and  capacity.  The  Bishop  tries  to  make  up  for  his 
want  of  strength  by  violence,  just  os  a  man  who  cannot 
walk  under  a  load  runs.  So  the  Bishop,  not  being  able  to 
reason,  scolds,  and  not  having  argument  at  command,  resorts 
to  bad  names.  His  poverty,  but  not  his  will,  consents.  We 
are  convinced  that  Bishop  Waldegrave  would  acquit  himself 
with  more  propriety  and  dignity  if  he  knew  how,  and  that 
it  is  not  choice,  but  sheer  penury,  that  drives  him  to 
vituperation.  Still  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  protest 
against  flagrant  breach  of  decorum,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise,  and  so  we  expressed  our  opinion  that  it  was 
not  becoming  in  one  Bishop  to  describe  another  as  emissary 
of  the  devil,  especially  in  an  address  to  young  children 
incapable  of  judging  of  the  Colenso  controversy,  but  too 
likely  to  be  led  by  an  example  of  abuse  presented  in  a 
high  quarter.  Here  was  a  precious  opportunity  for  Dr 
Close,  who  pens  this  epistle  to  a  Carlisle  journal : 

Sir,— 'You  reoeatlj  admitted  into  jour  columns  from  the  pages  of  the 
London  Examimtr  a  not  very  crMitable  pbilinpio  upon  a  reoent 
address  of  the  Bishop  of  this  Diooeee,  delivered  on  toe  oooeeion  of 
the  competitive  examination  of  schools  and  school  teachers  at  Wigton. 
The  point  of  the  angry  critic's  remarks  turned  on  the  double  impro¬ 
priety  of  one  Bishop  censuring  another,  and  that  before  an  assembly 
of  children  who  could  not  M  suppoaed  to  know  anything  about 
Episcopal  scepticism.  Now,  sir,  I  was  not  present,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  proceedings  alluded  to,  except  from  the  same  source  as  that 
from  which  the  metropolitan  lecturer  of  Bishops  gathered  his  infor¬ 
mation,  namely,  the  published  reports.  But  having  met,  quite  acci¬ 
dentally,  with  the  following  interesting  statement  from  the  pra  of 
a  clergyman  in  the  South,  wholly  unconnected  with  these  transactions, 
you  will  much  oblige  me  by  publishing  it,  in  order  to  prove  that 
strictures  on  infidelity,  and  especially  replies  to  Bishop  Colenso'a 
false  reasonings,  are  not  out  of  place  in  an  addreos  either  to  teachers 
or  schools. 

On  going  to  my  Sunday  school,  this  afternoon,  the  master  of  the 
National  school,  who  teaches  the  first  class,  came  up  and  smd  that 
the  boys  having  rvad  abstracU  from  Bishop  Colen$o*s  book,  which  had 
appeared  m  the  penng  papers  and  elsewhere,  were  very  anxious  to  know 
more  about  the  matter,  and  to  obtain  satisfaction  on  other  points 
referred  to.  1  was  only  too  glad  to  find  that  they  took  such  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  subject,  and  of  an  opportunity  to  supply  an  antidote  to  the 

Eoison  which  they  had  imbibe  in  the  manner  1  have  stated.  We 
ad  a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  and  not  only  were  their 
minds  disabused  of  any  false  impreseioh  they  might  have  received,  but 
the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  seemed  to  come  before  them  with  a 
vividness,  reality,  and  power  which  they  had  never  before  understood. 
Such,  I  believe,  will  be  the  effect  ultimately  produced  on  the 
mass  of  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  country  by  the  discuseion  which 
has  been  raised,  and  God  will  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  *  out  of 
the  eater  bring  forth  meat,’  and  *  cause  the  wrath  of  man  to  serve 

bim.’" 

Such  is  the  statement  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  a  southern 
city,  whose  name  I  possess.  Is  it  quite  impossible,  Mr  Editor,  th^ 
among  that  interesting,  intelligent,  and  thoughtful  group  whiw 
'  crowded  around  the  Bishop  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  there  might 
be  some,  perhaps  many,  in  whose  minds  similar  difficulties  had  arisen, 
although  they  might  not  have  expressed  them,  and  thus  the  con¬ 
demned  Episoopal  address  may  have  proved  a  **  word  in  season.’* 

Upon  toe  impropriety  suggested  by  the  slashing  editor,  of  our 
Bishop  condemning  the  writings  of  another — (and  smeh  writings  f) — 
before  the  world  and  the  Churob,  it  is  not  fur  me  to  offer  an  opinion, 
the  subject  is  too  delicate,  but  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  the  same  writer  who  utters  this  censure  upon 
Bishop  Waldegrave,  for  his  courage  and  fidelity  in  driving  out  strange 
doctrines,  even  when  taught  by  a  Bishop,  would  with  equal  virulence 
have  condemned  the  silence  of  the  venerable  bench,  under  similar 
circumstances,  attributing  it  to  the  infiuence  of  Clique,  and  the 
reluctance  to  expose  a  brother  Prelate.  The  royal  prerogative  in  the 
case  of  ^e  Bishops  seems  reversed — '*  The  Queen  can  do  no  wrong,” 
and  in  some  eyes  **  the  Bishops  can  do  no  right !  ” 

1  am,  Ac., 

Fxamcu  Closb, 

Penmaenmaur,  Sept.  7tb,  1863.  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

Now  if  an  emissary  of  the  devil  brings  about  a  faith  such 
as  the  unnamed  clergyman  vouches  for,  in  the  instance  of 
the  Sunday  school  pupils,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  arch 
enemy  must  choose  his  instruments  marvellously  ill.  And 
if  the  discussion  raised  shall  have  the  results  anticipated  by 
Dr  Close’s  friend.  Bishop  Colenso  should  be  regarded  as  the 
agent  of  the  greatest  service  to  religion  of  our  time.  But 
why  has  not  Dr  Close  asked  his  reverend  correspondent  lor 
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a  precise  statement  of  the  answers  disabusing  the  minds  of 
the  children  of  falsa  impressions,  and  bringing  the  nawa- 
tires  of  the  Pentateuch  before  them  with  yividness,  reality, 
and  power  ?  Why  is  this  shining  light  hid  under  a  bushel  ? 
What  that  unnamed  correspondent  of  Dr  Close  did  by  his 
own  modest  showing,  is  what  the  Bishops  have  left  undone, 
content  with  abusing  instead  of  controverting  Colenso’s 
views.  If  Bishop  Waldegrave  had  had  the  benefit  of  that 
clergyman’s  instruction,  assuming  him  the  equal  of  a  charity 
child  in  capacity,  he  would  be  able  to  say  something  more 
to  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  more  consistent  with 
propriety,  than  to  describe  his  brother  as  a  mouthpie^ 
of  Batan.  And  why  has  not  Dr  Close  drank  at  this 
fountain  head  within  his  reach,  addicted,  as  he  notoriouriv 
is,  to  the  pump  ?  Why  has  he  not  furnished  himself  with 
the  answers  that  threw  a  blase  of  light  about  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  dissipated  all  obscurities,  chased  error,  and  refuted 
Colenso  ?  Why  are  we  to  burst  in  ignorance  while  these 
great  truths  are  within  easy  reach,  and  possessed  by  certain 
greatly  favoured  charity  children,  whose  minds  had  been 
poisoned  by  extracts  from  Colenso  in  penny  papers,  but 
who  have  h^n  happily  stomach -pumped  by  their  clergy¬ 
man.  It  is  too  obvious  that  Dean  Close  himself  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  the  help  of  this  clergyman’s  instruc¬ 
tion,  had  he  possessed  which  he  would  have  written 
something  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  this  passage : 
Upon  the  impropriety  suggested  by  the  slashing  editor, 
of  our  Bishop  condemning  the  writings  of  another — (and 
**iueh  wriiings) — before  the  world  and  the  Church,”  &o. 
Ac.  In  a  parenthesis  of  three  words  is  here  packed  up  all 
Dean  Close  has  to  say  upon  the  character  of  works  that, 
right  or  wrong,  are  ezeroUiog  great  influence  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  world.  There  is  a  word  which  helps  Mrs  Slipslop 
to  all  she  would  express  in  the  way  either  of  praise  or 
blame.  **  Such  ”  is  this  word  of  all  work.  Such  doings ! 
suoh  goings  on !  such  a  pushing  upstairs,  says  the 
chamberwomun  when  irate,  all  the  force  lying  in  the 
indeflniteness  pregnant.  And  to  aggravate  the  import  of 
Mrs  Slipslop’s  word  of  all  work,  it  is  clothed  in  italics — 
moh  writings,**  with  a  note  of  admiration  upon  the  Dean’s 
crushing  power  of  argument,  and  weight  of  erudition. 
Here  is  a  great  controversy  disposed  of  in  a  single  word, 
and  in  contradistinction  Dr  Close  would  doubtless  write 
himself  down  a  nonsuch.  But  again  we  beg  leave  to 
ask  why,  in  lieu  of  that  small  parenthesis,  all  telling  and 
argumentative  as  it  may  be,  there  was  not  a  statement  of 
those  reasons  which  did  such  excellent  service  in  the 
instance  of  the  charity  children.  While  this  light  within 
the  reach  of  Dr  Close  is  withheld,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  pack  up  reproach  in  his  own  style,  and  conclude  that 
he  is  such  a  Dran ! 


AUSTRIA  AND  FRANCE. 

All  have  heard  of  a  certain  animal  between  two  bundles 
'of  hay.  Were  not  the  simile  too  derogatory,  we  should 
say  that  France  was  in  suoh  a  predicament.  It  wavers 
evidently  between  Mexico  and  Poland ;  desirous,  no  doubt, 
of  making  political  and  other  oapiUd  out  of  both,  but 
despairing  to  compass  so  much  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
There  can  be  no  real  action  for  Poland,  it  is  evident,  so  long 
M  pretensions  upon  Mexico  are  kept  up,  and  as  long  as  they 
require  armies  to  support  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  remodelling  or  reconquest  of  Europe,  under  pre¬ 
text  of  liberating  Poland,  is  a  much  more  important  and 
tempting  scheme  than  any  transatlantic  dominion  can  offer. 
But  Europe  is  not  ripe  for  remodelling  just  at  present;  and 
whilst  France  is  perplexed  between  the  prospect  of  conti¬ 
nental  aggrandizement  and  that  of  colonial  empire,  it  is 
also  kept  dubious  between  the  Prusso-Russian  and  the 
Austrian  alliance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  France  felt  the  late 
Frankfort  Congress  to  have  been  a  move  against  her,  and 
that  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  had  in  consequence  beiiome 
more  reconciled  to  that  of  St  Petersburg.  But  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  is  too  deeply  incensed  with  the  tolerance 
shown  to  the  eminent  Poles  in  and  near  Paris,  who  are 
believed  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  the  insurrection,  to 
permit  of  any  reconciliation  with  France  until  the  Polish 
conciltdbule  there  be  broken  up.  This  is,  however,  more 
than  a  French  Oovemment  can  undertake,  and  things  have 
accordingly  relapsed  into  their  old  position ;  that  is,  France 
remains  in  cool  relations  with  Russia,  and  tries  to  win 
Austria  by  the  Mexican  throne. 

France,  too,  may  bo  the  more  induced  to  this  by  finding 
that  the  Austrian  Emperor  has  made  very  little  by  his 
Avatar  at  Frankfort  in  the  shape  of  a  German  Reform. 
Although  he  had  it  formally  set  down  in  a  proces  verbal, 
that  the  several  clauses  of  the  proposal  for  a  new  Federa¬ 
tion  were  definirively  settled,  still  it  is  evident  that  defini¬ 
tive  means  nothing  at  all,  as  long  as  the  great  monarchy  of 
North  Germany  ignores  the  scheme  altogether.  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  Cassel  do  not  want  to 

ioin  a  Bund  which  would  be  separated  from,  and  hostile  to, 
’russia.  It  would  ruin  States  contiguous  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  an  enemy,  they  themselves  and  their  territories 
being  certain  to  pay  the  penalty  of  being  occupied  and 
swallowed  up  in  case  of  war,  if  it  so  happened  that 
Austria  was  too  much  occupied  or  distracted  to  protect 
them.  Baden,  though  really  less  interested,  has  drawn  up 
a  formidable  list  of  objections,  not  merely  assertions,  but 
proofs  of  the  nullity  and  illiber^ism  of  the  Austrian  scheme. 

The  distraction  of  Germany  and  its  divisions  are  thus 
greater  than  ever,  and  ^  it  is  to  be  feared  that  any  scheme 
®f  aggrandizement  which  France  might  conceive, 
of  meeting  with  an  insuperable  obstaole  bevond  the  Rhine, 
migh^  on  the  contrary,  reckon  on  support  ^m  at  least  one 


of  the  contending  parties.  It  is  better  for  the  interest  of  time  when  of  no  use  to  man,  or  before  his  time,  to  serve 
Poland,  though  not  better  for  the  interest  of  Italy,  that  him  multitudes  of  ages  afterwards,  guano  for  one  example 
France  should  ally  with  Austria.  For  certainly  the  Court  amongst  manv. 

of  Vienna  desires  a  certain  independence  for  Poland,  and  It  was  sad  news  to  hear  that  the  setting  of  England’s 
dreads  nothing  more  than  to  see  it  totally  absorb^  in  sun,  which  has  so  often  been  predicted,  would  really  and 
the  absolutist  empire  of  the  Czar.  Prussia  has  no  such  truly  take  place  in  200  years  at  the  present  rate  of  the  con- 
scruples,  and  would  have  no  objection  to  see  the  very  name  sumption  of  fuel,  and  even  with  economical  management 
of  Poland  effaced.  the  supply  could  only  be  eked  out  for  a  span  in  the  life  of 

The  revival  of  the  Austro-French  alliance  thus  gives  a  nation.  For  what  are  three  or  four  centuries.  Many  of 
promise  of  at  least  diplomatic  remonstrance  to  be  urged  us  seem  to  expect  to  live  as  long,  crying  with  Bamaby 
against  Russia.  The  conduct  of  the  Court  of  St  Peters-  Rudge’s  raven.  A  respite  has,  however,  been  given  in  the 
burg  during  the  autumn  strongly  corroborates  the  supposi-  explanation  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  that  the 
tion  we  have  alluded  to,  that  France  oscillated  for  a  while  calculation  of  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  applied  only  to  the 
between  the  Russo- Prussian  and  the  Austrian  alliance.  Newcastle  fields,  and  that  the  whole  available  stock  would 
And  if  Paris  coquetted  with  St  Petersburg,  the  latter  carry  us  on  for  a  thousand  or  more  years.  Upon  this  news 
returned  the  douceurs.  The  prospect  of  a  Constitution  for  we  may  venture  to  stir  the  fire.  But  considering  the 
the  Russian  empire  was  held  up  like  a  glittering  toy,  to  activity  of  any  alarm,  it  is  highly  curious  that  the  fright 
be  withdrawn  and  consigned  to  the  drawer  as  soon  as  it  about  fuel  has  not  been  pushed  home,  beyond  the  coal 
had  served  its  turn.  France  now  turns  to  Austria,  and  question. 

Russia,  instead  of  the  Constitution,  sends  Mouravieff  to  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  before  coal  is 
Warsaw, — certainly  a  most  defiant  answer  to  the  Six  exhausted  wood  will  be  exhausted.  This  may  seem 
Points.  incredible,  because  wood  is  producible  while  coal  is  not. 


Points.  incredible,  because  wood  is  producible  while  coal  is  not. 

The  Austrian  Court  itself  seems  possessed  with  the  But  can  wood  bo  grown  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  con- 
idea  that  war  is  not  distant.  The  Fiirsten  Congress  sumption  of  advancing  populations  ?  There  are  still  on  the 
which  it  called  together  certainly  originated  in  a  feeling  of  face  of  the  earth  vast  tracts  of  forest,  as  under  the  surface 
:  the  kind  ;  and  the  visit  which  the  Emperor  is  now  about  there  are  extensive  and  deep  fields  of  coal,  but  the  one  is 
!  to  pay  to  Hungary  seems  an  offshoot  of  the  same  belief,  in  as  certain  course  of  exhaustion  as  the  other,  the  unfixed 
!  The  first  essential  to  Austria  in  any  war  is  to  pacify  that  quantity  not  less  than  the  fixed.  Civilization  wart  with 
I  country.  With  the  cordial  support  of  the  Hungarians  woods.  The  first  implement  of  civilization  is  a  hatchet,  and 
I  Austria  is  strong,  with  their  discontent  and  defection  she  is  its  last  moan  will  be  for  the  loss  of  trees.  In  no  civilized 
I  weak.  As  long  as  Hungary  can  be  made  a  Poland  of,  and  dense  population  whose  fuel  is  wood  can  forests  be 
1  Austria  is  at  the  mercy  of  her  great  rival.  The  Em-  preserved,  the  destruction  always  exceeding  the  growth, 
'  peror’s  mission  to  Hungary  is  one  of  much  more  vital  notwithstanding  the  laws  made  for  an  opposite  result.  In 
I  importance  to  him  than  that  which  he  undertook  to  Frank-  France  the  forests  are  dwindling  or  disappearing,  and  wood 
fort.  He  has  our  wishes  for  his  success.  A  much  more  rising  so  high  in  price  that  coal  is  taking  its  place,  especially 
liberal  statesman  presides  over  the  domestic  politics  of  in  the  north-east.  Russia  depends  on  wood  altogether, 
Austria  than  the  Minister  who  manages  its  foreign  affairs,  but  vast  as  some  of  her  forests  are,  their  growth  does  not 
Sohmerling  is  perhaps  as  advanced  a  Liberal  as  Austria  can  keep  pace  with  the  consumption,  and  if  no  substitute  for 
bear.  Rechberg  is  far  different,  and  the  Frankfort  failure  wood  for  fuel  be  found,  the  time  must  come  when  Russia 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  his  narrowness  and  ultra-  will  be  stripped  naked,  and  given  to  starvation,  and 
Conservatism.  Schmerling  may  do  better  at  Pesth.  pristine  savagery.  Perhaps  it  never  ought  to  have  been 

populated,  and  semi-civilized.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  to 

-  solitude  and  snow  it  must  one  day  return.  Probably 

this  consummation  will  precede  the  exhaustion  of  our 
THE  COAL  QUESTION.  coal.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  though  wood  can  bo 

Swift  describes  the  people  of  Laputa  as  inordinately  grown  and  co^  cannot,  yet  the  different  puiposes  for 
troubled  with  vain  fears,  and  tormenting  themselves  with  article  without  a  fixed  limit  to  ito  pr^uction  is 

all  conceivable  imaginary  evils.  Sometimes  the  sun  was  ®®®®®Da6d  may  make  its  duration  shorter  than  that 
wearing  out,  his  warmth  diminishing  so  perceptibly  and  article  of  fixed  quantity  which  has  no  um  but  one. 
steadily,  that  his  entire  extinction  might  be  reckoned  on  in  wood  is  the  ft^ticle^  in  most  universal  um.  The 

a  few  centuries;  at  others,  it  was  calculated  with  unerring  *i®ked  Mvage  uses  it  for  his  bow,  his  arrows,  his  wig- 
precision  that  a  comet  would  come  into  contact  with  the  ^®™»  h>s  fire;  nay,  there  are  some  who  eat  i^  maung 
globe,  drive  it  out  of  its  orbit,  destroy  all  upon  its  surface,  ®  dainty  dish  of  sawdust  steeped  in  train  oil.  ^e 
and  give  it  some  new  shape  of  existence,  without  animal  P®®roat  labourer,  who  cannot  afford^  to^  eat  bread,  has  his 
or  vegetable  life.  As  valetudinarians  are  only  to  bo  cured  ii^^irils,  implements,  and  furniture,  if  it  be  only  a  three- 
of  one  imaginary  disease  by  fancying  another,  so  it  was  ^®gg®^  stool,  of  wood.  To  maintain  for  ever  the  supply  of 
with  this  wise  people  of  Laputa,  out  of  whose  minds  the  article  in  demand  ^  for  so  many  purpo^  must,  of 
dread  of  one  calamity  was  only  to  bo  expelled  by  another.  ®®®roe,  be  hardly  practicable  as  population  increases,  and 
With  all  our  boasted  intellect,  we  are  not  without  some  forests  of  Europe  betray  unmistakeably  that 

resemblance  to  the  lAputans.  Against  the  sage  advice  of  best  days  are  gone,  and  that  they  are  not  made  to  live 

Milton  we  are  much  addicted  to  casting  the  fashion  of  over.  Planting  never  repairs  me  breaches  made  for 
uncertain  evils.  A  short  time  ago  we  were  sorely  troubled  c®i*pcntrjr  and  fuel.  And  besides,  as  populations  increase, 
with  the  invasion  panic,  the  records  of  which  upon  Ports-  ©^ployed  for  raising  food,  more  profitably  than 

down  hill  will  boar  witness  of  our  folly  to  generations  growing  wood,  which  may  or  may  not  come  to  ma- 
to  come.  After  that  ague  fit,  which  is  chronic  and  of  There  is  no  going  back,  and  by  no  mortal  power 

periodic  recurrence,  we  were  taught  to  bo  uneasy  about  the  restor^  the  immense  forests  which  once  covered 

health  of  mother  earth.  We  were  assured  that  wo  were  Iw^e^  a  portion  of  the  Continent.  Indeed,  in  many 
robbing  her  of  her  most  precious  salts,  and  dosing  her  moimtainous  parts  the  climate  which  favoured  the  growth 
with  stimulants,  calling  forth  a  short-lived  eneigy,  after  ®^  woods  has  been  so  completely  changed  by  clearing  the 
which  the  productive  powers  would  bo  wholly  exhausted,  them,  that  they  could  not  be  re-produced  by 

and  the  soil  as  unprofitable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  A  plotting.  ^ 

bankruptcy  of  the  earth  was  approaching,  caused  by  her  things  considered,  the  prospect  of  the  duration  of 

spendthrift  sons.  There  were  large  outstanding  debts  of  forests  for  the  supply  of  fuel  is  hardly  more  cheering  than 
essential  elements  of  vegetation,  which  could  not  be  re-  that  of  coal;  but  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  northern 
covered,  and,  in  default  of  them,  resort  had  been  had  to  pa^'t®  of  the  world  if  the  two  should  be  exhausted  about 
restoratives,  rallying  for  the  moment,  but  finally  destroying  the  same  time  ?  and  whichever  goes  first  will  hasten  the 
the  constitution.  It  was  represented,  indeed,  very  much  oxhaustion  of  the  other  by  the  increased  demand.  Imagine 
as  a  case  of  dram-drinking,  the  manures  in  common  use  the  British  Isles,  France,  Northern  Germany,  and  Russia, 
operating  as  gin  and  whisky  upon  mother  earth,  deprived  without  fuel,  or  with  only  a  scanty  supply  at  an  enormous 
of  her  proper  food.  And  there  was  no  help  for  it.  What  P*“i®®*  Before  such  a  consummation,  the  populations  would 
had  been  done  could  not  be  undone.  What  had  been  taken  have  dwindled  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  fuel,  for  in 
from  the  soil  in  a  false  system  of  husbandry  could  not  be  northern  climes  warmth  is  as  essential  to  life  as  food.  In 
restored  to  it  by  human  skill.  In  our  bread,  meat,  and  r«rol  districts,  where  fuel  is  dear,  the  population  is  scanty 
vegetables,  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  elements  of  stunted,  the  physical  development  being  checked  by 

nutrition,  we  had  anticipated  harvests  that  should  have  nipped,  as  it  were,  in  the  bud. 
been  spread  over  countless  ages.  In  a  word,  we  had  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  calamity  we  are 
beggared  nature,  and  the  time  was  rapidly  coming  when  imagining  will  ever  come  to  pass,  for  we  have  faith  in 
the  whole  globe  would  not  be  worth  a  dump.  This  sad  science  and  invention,  and  cannot  suppose  that  the  present 
warning  of  the  inevitable  doom  would  have  been  more  barbarous,  wasteful  means  of  obtaining  heat  will  last  for 
successful  if  it  had  been  less  scientific,  or  pseudo-scientific  another  century  or  two.  As  soon  as  the  price  of  fuel  rises 
in  its  details.  The  imagination  was  hampered  by  the  with  diminished  supply  for  an  increased  population,  in¬ 
chemistry,  and  the  question  whether  this  and  that  were  genuity  will  full  surely  be  at  work  to  meet  the  deficiency, 
quite  certain.  Next  came  the  alarm  that  coals  would  be  or  furnish  a  substitute.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  time  will 
out  in  less  than  1,000  years,  and  even  this  date  was  come  w^jen  our  furnaces,  locomotives,  ay,  and  grates,  will 
shortened  by  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  to  200,  and  it  was  put  to  be  regarded  by  our  posterity  much  as  the  journeys  of  our 
people’s  patriotism  to  restrain  waste.  The  late  Henry  forefathers  are  by  us.  As  Mr  Micawber  was  wont  to  say, 
War  burton  had  set  the  example.  Having  calculated  that  Something  will  turn  up.”  Our  present  business  has  been 
the  coal-fields  would  be  wholly  exhausted  in  2,000  years,  to  show  that  our  dependence  on  coal  is  not  so  peculiar  as 
he  set  the  example  of  leaving  off  fires  in  his  own  house ;  has  been  supposed,  and  that  the  lease  of  the  mine  is  at 
and  froze  and  shivered  for  the  good  of  posterity.  least  as  good  as  that  of  the  forest.  Woods  may  be  prreerved 

Horace  Walpole  has  well  said  that  the  sun  of  England  certainly,  as  pineries  may ;  but  see  whether  they  are  kept 
is  a  Newcastle  ooal ;  the  announced  exhaustion,  therefore,  up  in  any  civilized  land,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  special 
of  coal  in  the  short  space  of  200  years  was  tantamount  to  purpose  of  timber  for  sfaip-building,  and  that  not  suooess- 
the  dreaded  calamity  of  the  Laputans,  the  extinction  of  fully.  There  are  still  vast  forests  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  sun.  In  fact,  the  sun  and  coal  are  very  near  relations,  but  the  wood  is  not  where  the  wood  is  wanted,  and  has  to 
and  as  capital  is  hoarded  lalwur,  so  ooal  is  hoarded  sun.  be  transported  great  distances.  Civilization,  indeed,  seems 
There  are  many  such  hoards  in  the  world,  deposited  at  one  as  impla^bly  hostile  to  forest  as  to  savage  existenoe^ 
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HEALTH  OF  OtB  INDIAN  ABUT. 

A  ComToission  hat  been  inquiring  into  the  sanitary  state 
of  oar  Indian  Army,  and  has  now  issued  a  Beport,  which, 
for  a  wonder  among  Blue  Books,  is  not  only  readable,  bat 
instraotire  and  interesting.  This  was  to  be  expected,  not 
only  fW)m  the  natare  of  the  subject  itself,  bat  from  the 
character  of  the  Commissioners,  who  consisted  of  eminent 
statesmen,  Indian  fanctionaries  of  talent  and  great  ezpe< 
rience,  and  of  skilfal  and  practical  medical  officers.  The 
names  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert,  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  of 
Dr  Farr 'will  servo  as  examples. 

The  Beport  gives  a  spirited  and  concise  account  of  the 
topography  and  climate  of  India  in  their  relation  to  health, 
BO  good  that  wo  may  begin  our  <pric\»  of  the  subject  by 
transcribing  it : 

In<)is  extends  over  twenty-aix  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  bas  a 
superficial  area  of  1,500,000  square  miles,  enclnsei  on  the  north,  east, 
and  west  by  gigantic  mountain  ranges  for  4,600  miles,  and  along  its 
southern,  eastern,  and  weatt  rn  sides  by  4,600  miles  of  trophical  sea* 
board.  Much  of  the  country  consists  of  plains  trarersed  by  large 
rivers,  having  deltas  projecting  into  the  ocean,  and  hardly  raieed 
above  its  level.  In  other  parts  there  are  extensive  table  lands  of 
greater  or  leas  elevation,  rising  from  the  plains  below.  Along  the 
west  coast  there  is  a  continuous  range  of  mountains,  intercepting  the 
warm  moist  winds  coming  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  influencing 
the  climate  for  a  oonsidereble  distanoe  inland.  Here  and  there  are 
solitary  mountain  groups  of  varying  altitudes,  from  3,000  to  6,000  or 
more  feet,  presenting,  from  their  elevation,  very  different  climates 
from  those  of  the  plains  within  eight.  The  northern  barrier  of  the 
Himalaya  consists  of  a  succession  of  ranges,  increasing  in  height  as 
they  re^e  towards  the  north,  until  they  attain  altitudes  of  from  three 
to  five  miles.  According  to  the  populsr  notion,  the  mortality  of  the 
British  in  India  is  explained  by  the  heat  and  atrangeness  of  the 
climate.  Hot  olimatea  are  believed  to  be  hostile  to  human  life,  and 
to  be  especially  deadly  to  the  English  race.  In  the  West  Indies,  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  in  India  the  forces  have  been  at  intervals 
decimated  by  epidemics,  through  the  century  that  England  has  held 
possessions  within  the  tropics,  and  the  climate  bas  always  been  blamed. 
8o  much  has  been  attributed  to  its  influence  in  India,  that  we 
considered  it  necessary  for  our  inquiry  to  place  the  documents  at  our 
disposal  in  the  bands  of  Mr  Glaisher,  who  has  for  the  first  time  given 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  atmospheric 
phenomena  over  this  vast  and  various  peninsula.  India,  according 
to  Mr  Glaisher,  enjoys  in  its  temperature  perpetual  rummer  on  the 
plains ;  it  has  there  no  frost  or  snow ;  the  beat,  however,  ia  as 
excessive  there  in  some  months  as  the  cold  is  in  Europe  in  others  : 
and  rain  is  as  abundant  in  the  rainy  season  as  it  is  frequent  through 
the  year  in  England.  He  shows  that  the  obeerved  elements  of 
climate  vary  with  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation ;  that  there 
is  higher  temperature  and  a  much  larger  amount  of  dissolved  water 
in  the  air  than  in  England,  although  the  relative  amount  of  moisture 
to  temperature  is  less  in  India.  But  as  far  as  relates  to  the  influence 
of  moisture  on  ht  alth,  the  actual  amount  of  dissolved  water  may 
be  taken  as  indicating  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  air, 
of  which  water  is  the  solvent  and  vehicle  ;  and  hence,  although 
relative  amount  of  water  in  the  air  in  India  is  lees  than  it 
is  in  England,  the  atmosphere,  considered  in  relation  to  the  effect 
of  humidity  on  health,  is  more  humid  than  it  is  in  England. 
The  sensible  effects  of  climate  in  India  vary  as  widely  as  the 
physical  characters  of  the  country.  On  the  plains  and  deltas  the 
climate  is  hot  and  moist  with  considerable  rain*fall.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  India  there  is  beat  and  dryness.  On  the  mountain  ranges, 
the  temperature  fulls  with  the  elevation ;  and  at  certain  altitudes 
diminution  of  heat  is  accompanied  by  a  perceptibly  moist  condition  of 
the  air.  Along  the  face  of  mountain  ranges  exposed  to  the  monsoon, 
^ere  is  an  excessive  rain-fall,  to  be  measured  by  feet  rather  than  by 
inches,  rendering  the  country  almost  uninhabitable  for  the  time  of  its 
dnration  ;  while  within  ar  short  distanoe  to  leeward,  the  atmosphere 
is  dry  and  elear,  with  little  rain.  The  climates  of  the  seaboards  vary 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Sometimes  they  are  comparatively 
ecml,  while  at  others  they  are  warm,  moist,  and  depressing.  The 
climates  of  certain  isolated  mountain  groups  and  table  lands  are  almost 
as  healthy  as  those  of  Southern  Europe ;  wbUa  at  Uie  base  of  the  same 
mountains  there  sre  local  climates,  whi^  are  absolutely  pestilential. 
At  the  majority  of  the  stations  occupied  by  British  troops  there  is  a 
high  mean  temperature,  accompanied  with  mudi  dissolved  moisture. 
At  manv  of  them  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  day 
and  night  temperature,  accompanied  bj  night  and  morning  fogs,  and 
by  a  feeling  of  eoldness  succeeding  a  high  temperature  during  tee  day. 
Heat,  moisture,  and  variation  between  night  and  day  temperature  are 
the  three  special  climatic  conditions  to  which  the  soldier  in  India  ia 
exposed,  and  except  in  so  far  as  the  degree  of  humidity  is  the  result 
of  local  defects  in  drainage,  these  conditions  cannot  be  changed,  unless 
by  resorting  to  mountains  or  table  lands  as  utes  for  military  stations.  | 

Bat  besides  climate,  ^er  se,  there  are  other  prejudicial 
influences  on  health  in  constant  operation  in  India,  and ' 
the  most  potent  of  these  is  what  the  Beport  well  designates  i 
as  **  that  subtle,  unknown  agent,  or  that  cause  of  disease 

known  only  by  its  effects,  malaria.”  India  is,  in  fact,  in 
so  far  as  this  cause  of  disease  is  concerned,  only  aggra¬ 
vated  by  heat,  very  much  in  what  was  the  condition  of 
England  and  other  civilised  countries  of  Europe  three  cen- 
tories  ago.  The  diseases  arising  from  heat,  moisture,  and 
malaria,  which  exist  in  an  intenser  form  in  India,  but 
which  are  by  no  means  absent  in  Europe,  are  fevers, 
remittent  and  intermittent,  dysentery,  inflammations  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  with  ALsiatic  cholera,  which  in  its  present 
form  of  pestilence  had  its  origin  in  India  in  the  year  1817, 
and  has  ever  since  been  punishing  the  world. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  effect  of  all  these  causes  on 
the  health  of  the  European  soldiery  serving  in  India.  The 
mortality  in  the  Indian  army  during  the  century  in  which 
we  have  had  one  there,  is  estimated  at  69  in  every  1,000. 
Taking  our  army  in  round  numbers  at  80,000,  there 
perish  yearly  5,520  men,  so  that  in  little  more  than  four¬ 
teen  years  the  entire  force  disappears.  The  mortality  of 
men  of  the  soldiers’  ages  in  the  healthy  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  is  but  8  in  1,000,  a  rate  which,  if  applied  to 
the  Indian  army,  would  reduce  its  death  loss  to  the  very 
small  number  of  640,  saving  yearly  4,880  lives.  That, 
however,  is,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  an  useless 
comparison,  for  India  neither  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  as  healthy 
M  England  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans,  and  hardly, 
indeed,  even  to  that  of  its  own  native  inhabitaats.  A 
little,  but  not  very  materially  better  is  their  comparison  with 
the  unhealthy  towns  of  England,  in  which  the  mortality 
rises  to  12  in  1,000.  But  the  mortality  in  the  Indian 
army  exceeds  even  this  by  57  in  every  1,000,  so  that  its 


deaths  are  annually  4,560,  or  the  whole  80,000  disappear  which  gained  the  battle  of  Assaye  under  Walliogtou,  and 
in  less  than  eighteen  years.  fourfold  that  which  conquered  at  Flassey  under  Olivew 

Such  comparisons,  however,  are  of  less  servioe  in  argu.  Much  has  been  expended  in  the  oons^uotion  of  barraeks 
ment  than  those  with  the  British  troops  serving  abroad  and  hospitals.  Sometimes  these  have  been  built  in  un¬ 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  India  excepted.  Here  the  mortality  healthy  localities,  they  are  all  undrained  and  without 
is  at  the  high  rate  of  41  in  1,000,  yet  28  lower  than  in  India,  proper  water  supply,  many  are  gloomy  and  griavonsly 
But  the  fair  oomiwrison  would  have  been  between  troops  over-orowded.  In  these  the  men  are  immured  or  impri- 
in  India,  all  of  which  is  ^  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  aud  the  Honed  firom  sunrise  to  sunset  from  Ootober  to  Marah,  that 
troops  serving  in  our  tropical  and  sub-tropioal  possesaions—  ia,  for  eight  months  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  year, 
a  comparison  which  has  not  been  product  by  the  Commis-  oonstituting  the  hot  months.  Their  whole  exereiee  then 
sioners,  as  it  unquestionably  ought  to  have  been.  The  great  consists  of  short  morning  and  evening  drills,  and  for  the 
majority  of  onr  soldiers  serving  froin  home  are,  in  temperate  reet  of  the  day  they  ere  without  employment,  left  a  prey 
climates,  not  less  healthy,  and  sometimes  even  more  healthy,  j  to  ennui  and  to  inebriety.  In  the  diet  of  the  soldiery  there 
than  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself ;  it  is  so  with  our  is  a  defloieney  of  vegetable  and  a  superabundanoe  of  animal 
'garrisons  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  North  American  food,  with  an  injurious  supply  of  raw  spirits  in  addition  to 
I  colonies,  and  above  all,  in  our  Australian  colonies.  Even .  the  more  wholesome  beer.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore, 
j  in  England  itself  the  mortality  of  our  soldiers  is  no  less  that  a  redaction  of  one-half  may  he  effbeted  in  the  mor- 
than  17  in  1,000,  or  more  than  double  that  of  men  of  the  tality  of  the  Indian  army,  and  meanwhile  the  nation  is 
same  age  in  the  healthy  parts  of  England,  and  no  less  than  certainly  under  obligations  to  the  able  and  skilfril  men 
j  5  in  1,000  greater  than  in  our  unhealthy  towns.  The  who  have  given  os  so  valuable  an  exposition  of  the  present 
position  of  the  soldier  is  in  truth  not  a  natural  one ;  not  state  of  the  force  which  maintains  our  Imperial  oonqusat. 
so  natural  as,  in  spite  of  some  necessary  privations,  it  might  J 

;  be,  and  must  be  made ;  and  although  ho  is  expressly  selected  i  - 

for  the  soundness  of  his  constitution,  a  high  mortality  is 

I  the  necessary  result.  !  PUBLIC  EXECUTIONS. 

I  India,  however,  is  an  unhealthy  country,  even  to  its  own  |  Only  fifty  years  ago  the  spectacle  of  the  execution  of  a 
native  inhabitants,  from  filth  and  want  of  drainage,  pro-  murderer  w’as  not  thought  sufficient,  and  was  followed  by 
ducing  not  only  the  usual  diseases,  but  leprosy  and  famine.  *  the  more  lasting  spectacle  of  the  body  dangling  in  chains 
The  annual  deaths  among  the  Hindus — who  form  niuc- '  from  a  gibbet  The  banks  of  the  Thames  were  studded 
I  tenths  of  the  population — have  been  estimated  as  high  as '  with  these  hideous  exhibitions,  and  there  was  a  whole 
57  in  1,000.  Even  in  the  native  army,  the  Sepoy  being  I  grove  of  gibbets  at  Bugsby’s  Hole,  in  the  bend  between 
I  regular,  orderly,  and  sober  in  bis  habits,  the  mortality  is  Blackwall  and  Woolwich  Beach,  under  which  parties  used 
1 18  in  1,000,  or  by  1  in  1,000  higher  than  that  of  the  |  to  be  made  to  driuk  tea,  the  tan^  remains  swinging  over 
English  soldiers  in  England.  ;  their  heads,  and  the  irons  creaking  a  dismal  aooompaniment. 

Were  it  possible,  as  it  assuredly  is  not,  to  reduce  the ,  The  gibbet  was  meant  to  be  a  sort  of  scarecrow  of  crime, 
mortality  of  the  soldiers  serving  in  India  to  that  of  the,' but  when  ample  experience  proved  that  it  had  no  terror 
soldiers  serving  at  home,  the  deaths  would  fall  from  69 1  for  the  jail  birds,  but  that  familiarity  with  the  sight  made 
in  1,000  to  17  in  1,000,  and  the  deaths  in  our  Indian  |  it  their  laughing  stock,  while  it  struck  with  disgust  or 
army  would  fall  to  1,360  a  year.  As  the  mortality  stands  |  horror  the  ^tter  part  of  the  community,  the  hateful  thing 
at  present,  us  already  stated,  at  5,520,  that  number  of  was  abolished  in  another  fifty  years  public  executions 
recruits  is  needed  annually  to  keep  up  its  numbers.  Every  will  probably  have  disappeared  like  the  gibbet,  which  in 
recruit  costing,  by  estimate,  at  least  1001.,  the  whole  oost  ounsistency  they  should  have  followed  off  the  stage,  both 
of  the  yearly  mortality  is  552,0001.,  and  would  be  only  being  of  the  same  nature,  and  best  put  out  of  sight. 
136,0001.  even  if  the  standard  of  health  were  reduced  to  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  gibbet  was  un- 
that  of  the  soldiers  serving  at  home.  The  cost  of  the  friended.  It  had  its  advocates  who  prized  it  even  more 
entire  Indian  army  is  better  than  13,000,0001.,  absorbing  than  the  execution,  to  which  it  was  supplemental.  The 
about  one-third  part  of  the  Indian  revenues,  but,  unlike  effect  of  the  spectacle  of  execution,  they  said,  is  at  least 
our  colonies,  India  herself  pavs  the  whole  cost.  transitory,  and  the  niunbers  who  witness  it  keep  up  eaoh 

That  very  muoh  may  be  done  towards  diminishing  the  other’s  spirits,  and  find  more  matter  of  jest  and  ribaldry 
mortality  of  our  Indian  army  is  certain ;  although  to  what  than  grave  reflection  ;  but  the  gibbet  is  a  permanent 
extent  the  amelioration  can  be  carried  it  is  impossible  to  warning,  and  many  a  criminal  shudders  as  he  sees  its 
predict.  It  must  he  always  larger  than  that  of  our  forces  hideous  burden,  or  hears  its  irons  at  night  croaking,  raven¬ 
serving  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  America,  or  like,  of  an  ignominious  death.  Such  was  the  theory,  but 
j  Australia.  The  persons  on  whom  the  mortality  operates  sre,  the  fact  being  proved  to  he  quite  the  other  way,  and  that 
by  race,  the  natives  of  a  temperate  climate,  and  at  a  mature  familiarity,  as  usual,  bred  contempt  of  these  exhibitions, 
but  indiscreet  age  are  transferred  to  the  tropics,  there  to  pass,  they  were  abolished  in  spite  of  the  most  vehement  protests, 
if  they  happen  to  live,  some  ten  years  of  their  whole  lives,  especially  from  that  learned  Becorder  of  London  of  whom 
It  is  inevitable  that  health  should  suffer  by  so  great  a  it  was  said,  that  he  was  never  known  to  shed  a  tear  but 
change.  Even  the  extra-tropical  inhabitants  of  India  once,  and  that  one  of  disappointment  at  the  reprieve  of 
itself  suffer  in  health  when  compelled  to  aerve  within  Macbeath  in  the  Beggar'i  6^>era,  when  be  fondly  hoped 
the  tropics.  The  Sepoys  of  Bengal  are  all  natives  of  the  to  see  the  finale  of  a  banging. 

extra-tropical  part  of  the  country,  and  when  serving  in  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  Timet  treating  as  kindred  pro- 
Lower  Bengal  the  mortality  among  them  is  doubled.  At  posals  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  and  the  subati- 
Calcutta  it  was  as  high  as  27  in  1,000;  near  the  country-  tution  of  private  for  public  execution.  We  believe  the 
seat  of  the  Goremor-Ueneral,  sixteen  miles  from  the  j  retention  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  murder  to  be 
capital,  it  was  18,  and  at  the  Artillery  station,  some  eight  i  necessary,  and  have  often  stated  our  reasons  for  that  belief; 
j  miles  from  it,  it  was  15,  while  at  some  stations  of  their  but  we  cannot  thiuk  any  one  good  object  effected  by 
native  country  it  was  as  low  as  8  in  1,000,  that  of  adults  'public  executions.  We  see  nothing  in  them  but  what  is 
in  the  most  healthy  parts  of  England.  i  objectionable  and  counter  to  the  purpose.  A  publioexecu- 

The  European  officers  are  subject  in  India  to  the  same  ^  tion  answers  no  purpose  of  example.  The  example  is  in 
influences  of  climate  as  the  men,  but  suffer  far  less,  for  the  fact,  published  throughout  the  realm,  that  the  criiniual 
the  mortality  among  them  is  but  about  34^  in  1,000,  j  has  suffered,  not  in  the  sight  of  bis  dying  convulsions, 
being  just  one-half  that  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  i  witnessed  by  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands,  who,  when  all 
and  common  soldier.  If  the  loss  of  life  among  our  soldiers  is  over,  go  away  laughing  and  joking,  and  with  the  light 
could  be  brought  down  to  this  last  figure,  and  it  is  perhaps '  reflection,  ”  Well,  alter  all,  it  is  not  muoh  to  make  a  luis 
the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  for,  the  yearly  mortality  of  i  “  about,”  or  ”  he  died  game  and  plucky.” 
our  army  of  80,000  would  be  reduced  to  2,700,  or  that  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  impressive  in  a  public  ozeou- 
number  of  British  adult  lives  would  he  annually  saved.  |  tion.  All  the  circumslances  are  mean  and  vulgar,  and 

Even  the  civilian  Europeans  of  India  suffer  from  ^ 

cU».aU,  but  in  .  le„  degraTtb^  the  n.Uitar,,  Spacing ; Z U 


.uu  .U  vvu  .uppori,  MU  !  table,  that  i.  to  MJ.  waU  dre«ed.  There  were  eicuruoa 

emking  example  of  the  raat  different  ^•■>«h  exi.te ,  P  ^  ^  ^  tight.  It  waa 

betwMU  one  race  of  man  and  another.  The  ,  ..i,  de^.  There  were  hamper,  of  pi»Ti.ioD^  and  drinlu, 

the  cmlian  Europ^sm  India,  women  and  children  in- 1  «  7  ^  their  la.t 

clude^  oppeart  to  bo  aUut  twenty  in  1,000,  and  to  thia  J  l'  „„  the  public  of  that  choice  neigh- 

pro^ruon  the  CommiMionori  are  of  L  .ld  bourhood  that  four  mnrdere  had  beea  committed,  to  gire 

mortal  ly  in  the  ermy  ^ght  ^  r«lue^.  Jhu  ’reuW  ^  .pectacle  of  the  retribution.  A 

make  the  yeariy  mortality  l,6W,  and  ite  *  ,iogle  execution  would  not  hare  attracted  .uch  a  coneooree. 

paratirely  mi^erate  enm  of  160,0001,  a  ^  A  *t„,p„odent  of  the 

preeent  expenditure  of  clore  on  half  a  million,  exclueiTe  of  f„,t  that  Kxour.ion  TWne  were  fumiehed 

hoepitaleandinraliding.  for  the  Execution  at  Lirerpool,  .tote. : 

The  slstuUctl  •videoca  (mj  the  CommUsioneri)  •hows  that  the  i.  no  lue  in  denying  the  fret  that  « hanging”  hat  become 

moriahty  yanes  from  11^  per  oent.  in  tee  most  u^nbealtby  te  about  ^  .miuement  with  a  great  portion  of  the  nation,  and  holda  a 

2  percent,  in  the  meet  “ealtey  placea,  even  in  their  pr^ntunim.  to  the  gl^Utoifrl  ezhibitiona  of  ancient  Borne 

proved  atete  It  bM  been  eeUmated  te.t  tee  f J^d  Z  »odef..  bull-fighl.*of  Spain  ;  and  long  a.  every  facili.y  i. 

2 percent  (double  the  rate  at  home  •tatioua  aince  th  ,  under  afforded  to  the  public  to  gratify  so  disgusting  and  unobriaiian  a  paa- 
MnitaryimprovemenUX  may  be  taken  as  tee  pomible  mortality  under  ^  “exS.uUona”  extend  and  increase  iheir  well- 

unproved  aanitarj  condiUona.  known  power  of  demoralisation.  It  ia  no  uae  trying  to  elevate  tee 

In  India  there  are,  on  an  average,  eighty  men  out  of  minda  of  “  tee  people,”  and  raiae  their  tone  of  feeling,  if  at  tee  aame 
every  1,000  in  hospital,  that  U,  there  are  always,  out  of  an  time  we  allow  and  encourage  the  groaeer  and  more  eeiiwial  paaciona 

army  of  80,000,  no  fewer  than  6,400  sick  men  ineffective  - 

and  hurdeniome,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  that  Instead  of  the  scene  at  Liverpool,  imagine  the  enecs  oi 
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a  prirata  execution  witneieed  only  bj  certain  anthoritiee, 
memben  of  the  preaa  and  munioi^  deputiec,  nothing  aeen 
bat  a  flag  on  the  prison  walls,  nothing  heard  but  the 
bell,  the  last  sound  of  which  would  notify  the  last 
breath  of  the  criminal.  Here  all  would  be  left  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  which  plays  its  part  without  any  pageantry.  There 
would  be  no  opTOrtunity  for  brarado,  no  wretched  pretence 
of  contempt  of  ^th  belied  by  the  oonrulaions  of  the  mouth 
and  hands  and  the  tottering  feet.  The  last  seen  of  the 
condemned  criminal  would  ^  his  exit  from  the  dock  after 
sentence,  after  which  he  would  be  dead  for  the  public. 
How  much  the  solemnity  of  a  trial  would  be  increased  by 
this  close,  for  erer  cutting  off  the  prisoner  from  the  world, 
and  committing  him  to  his  dark  doom.  Nothing  would 
appear  afterwa^  but  the  official  attestation  of  the  punish¬ 
ment. 

Agreeing  with  the  Timet  as  much  about  capital  punish¬ 
ment  for  murder  as  much  as  we  differ  from  it  as  to  public 
executions,  it  is  in  no  carping  hypercritical  spirit  that  we 
notice  one  or  two  inaccuracies  of  no  importance  to  the 
argument,  but  which  are  of  some  little  historical  concern. 
In  allusion  to  the  wholesale  executions  which  used 
formerly  to  be  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  front  of  New¬ 
gate  on  a  Monday  morning,  the  writer  observes,  that  **  as 
**  in  those  days  the  crimes  punishable  with  death  were 
« numerous,  and  as  twenty-four  hours  only  were  then 

allowed  to  elapse  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution, 
''capital  cases  were  usually  taken  on  a  Saturday,  so  that 
"  the  convicted  offenders  had  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday 
"  in  a  day’s  more  life.  This  piece  of  consideration  threw 
"  the  last  work  of  the  law  into  the  Monday,”  &o.  But  it 
was  not  in  aU  capital  cases,  as  would  be  inferred  from  this 
passage,  but  only  on  convictions  for  murder,  that  it  was 
made  imperative  on  the  judge  to  limit  the  interval  between 
sentence  and  execution.  And  therefore  it  was  only  in 
oases  of  murder  that  the  humane  practice  of  calling  in  aid 
the  intervention  of  the  Sunday,  for  the  prolongation  of 
life,  could  add  to  the  number  of  Monday  executions. 

Again,  it  was  not  twenty-fonr  but  forty-eight  hours 
which  formed  the  interval  between  sentence  and  death. 
The  statute  25  Oeo.  II.,  c.  37,  enacted,  "that  the  judge, 
"  before  whom  any  person  is  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder, 
"  shall  direct  him  to  be  executed  on  the  next  day  but  one 
"  (unless  the  same  shall  be  Sunday),  and  then  on  the  Mon- 
"day  following.”  In  consequence  of  which,  trials  for 
murder,  both  in  London  and  at  the  assizes,  as  we  perfectly 
recollect,  were  invariably  fixed  (except  when  the  period  for 
holding  the  commission  made  it  impossible)  not  for  Satur¬ 
days  but  for  Fridays,  so  as  to  put  off  the  execution,  iu  case 
of  conviction,  to  the  Monday.  This  law,  compelling  swift 
retribution,  having  been  repealed,  the  subject  has  beoome 
mere  matter  of  history,  and  is  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  main  object  of  the  article  in  question, — the  expediency, 
namely,  of  abolishing  the  puni^ment  of  death  even  for 
murder.  Still,  though  a  thing  of  the  past,  if  referred  to  at 
all,  it  is  M  well  that  it  should  be  quoted  correctly. 


FBHIT  p,  BIRDS. 

The  Timet  has  had  a  vast  deal  of  correspondence  about 
the  destruction  of  birds.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  contended 
that  the  birds  are  the  police  appointed  by  nature  to  keep 
down  insect  life,  which  would  otherwise  swarm  so  as  to 
devour  crops  and  poison  the  air,  a  plague  which  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  felt  in  France,  where  a  war  of  extermination 
has  been  waged  with  birds. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that  the  birds  are 
nothing  but  thieves,  that  they  rob  gardens  of  all  their 
fruit,  and  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  pick  up  a  cater¬ 
pillar  while  a  cherry,  a  raspberry,  or  plum  can  be  had. 

A  Country  Parson  writes  a  long  letter  of  mixed  lament 
and  complaint.  He  has,  he  says,  a  weakness  for  fruit  and 
a  fondness  for  birds,  but  he  finds  it  impossible  to  hare 
both — non  bene  conveniuntf  nec  in  una  tede  morantur.  The 
blackbirds  ate  all  his  strawberries,  with  some  help  from 
thrashes  and  robins.  The  gooseberries  followed ;  but  there 
was  balm  in  Gilead,  and  the  Parson  comforted  himself  with 
the  thought  of  the  ripening  pears,  for  which  the  good  man 
has  a  "  particular  weakness.”  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  a 
weakneM  for  everything  eatable  in  his  garden,  and  would 
have  been  much  mispla^  in  Eden.  The  destruction  of 
half  his  crop  of  pears  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  birds, 
and  accuses  them  of  now  having  designs  on  the  winter 
sort.  The  sanguinary  conclusion  the  rev.  gentleman  arrives 
at  is,  that  the  small  birds  must  be  destroyed  or  fruit  cannot 
be  had  at  a  price  suiting  his  pocket.  Another  clergyman, 
a  London  Incumbent,  accuses  the  birds  as  follows : 

They  ooosumed  all  the  eurrenU  end  all  the  gooseberries,  they 
devout  all  the  peas,  and  we  left  them  makins  holes  in  the  plums  to 
see  if  they  were  ripe  in  the  intervals  of  their  hammering  at  the  nuts 
and  filberts. 


A  writer,  who  signs  himself  "  Sense,”  denies,  indeed, 
that  the  birds  render  the  service  of  destroying  snails, 
caterpillars,  Ac.,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  certain  short 
seasons  they  prefer  a  vegetable  diet ;  but  the  experience  of 
France  proves  that  where  birds  have  been  exterminated, 
insects  and  vermin  have  multiplied  to  a  disgusting,  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  noxious  extent  And  birds,  we  take  it,  have  the 
same  manners  and  habits  in  all  lands.  It  is  remarkable 
that  most  of  the  witnesses  against  the  birds  are  clerical, 
and  their  judgments  marked  with  the  severity  that  gene¬ 
rally  characterises  the  cloth  in  the  magistracy.  We  are 
sorry  for  it,  as  the  example  of  the  Parson  is  too  likely  to 
counteract  the  endeavours  (hitherto  promising  well)  to  put 
an  end  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  nature’s  police  for  the 
suppression  of  insects  and  vermin.  It  is  a  very  short¬ 
sighted  policy  ond  economy  to  grudge  this  force  their  wages, 
for  which,  besides  their  more  substantial  services,  they 
please  our  eyes  with  their  beauty  and  our  ears  with  their 
song.  But  what,  asks  the  Country  Parson,  are  these 
gratifications  compared  with  gooseberries. 


Hbroisk  or  HrifAKiTT. — ^Tlio  name  of  the  Bow-etreet  officer 
alluded  to  in  our  article  of  last  week,  under  this  heading,  was  Smitkers, 
not  Sajfert. 


Now  one  of  two  things  must  be  certain,  either  that  the 
Incumbent  had  very  little  fruit,  or  that  the  birds  must  have 
swarmed  in  his  garden  in  numl^rs  never  yet  seen  or  heard 
of  except  in  this  complaint  If  birds  could  collect  in 
force  capable  of  the  havoc  described,  they  would  have 
some  quarrels  and  grudges  to  settle  amongst  themselves 
which  would  seriously  interfere  with  tho  business  of 
regaling.  We  believe  the  destruction  to  bo  enormously 
exaggerated  in  these  representations.  The  confessed  weak¬ 
ness  for  fruit  has  inti^uced  a  vindictive  spirit  into  the 
report,  magnifying  the  trespasses  of  the  poor  birds. 

But  the  question  is  not,  as  sUted,  between  birds  and 
fruit,  but  between  birds  and  insecU,  and  if  the  Country 
Parson  destroys  tho  mall  birds  to  preserve  his  strawberries 
and  gooseberries,  will  he  be  content  to  be  overrun  and 
ohok^  with  insects } 


POLAND— A  POLICY.— LITHUANIA.— RED  RUSSIA 
OR  LODOMERIA.— REMARKS. 

(^Eighth  and  Loit  Letter.) 

Sir, — I  admit  that  if  the  recovery  of  the  Lithuanian 

Sovernmente  of  Kovno  and  Vilna  were  probable,  it  might  be 
eeirable  that  they  should  be  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
They  are  somewhat  more  Polish  than  the  Ruthenian  provinces. 
They  are  Roman  Catholic.  They  are  certainly  other  than 
Russian.  They  formed  the  true  Lithuanian  part  of  the 
Polono-Lithuanic  kingdom.  They  can  never  be  anything  by 
themselves  ;  and,  if  the  question  were  an  open  one,  there  is 
much  in  favour  of  their  being  attached  to  Poland. 

On  the  other  hand,  provided  that  their  religious  liberty 
could  be  as  well  respe^ed  as  Protestantism  is  in  Finland  (by 
no  means  a  likely  assumption),  they  would  lose  little  by 
remaining  as  they  are. 

There  is  no  strong  feeling  among  the  proper  Lithuanians  in 
any  direction,  saving  and  excepting  suen  as  arises  out  of  their 
Romanism,  which  is  of  a  bigo^  kind. 

To  a  looker-on  they  would  be  the  best  off  under  the  country 
which  could  best  protect  them,  and  this  is  Russia.  Under 
Poland  Lithuania  would  be  little  better  than  a  cockpit. 

This  assumes  the  welfare  and  wishes  of  the  Lithuanians 
themselves  as  a  basis  of  the  argument.  The  wish  of  Poland 
to  regain,  or  of  Russia  to  keep,  them,  I  ignore.  Undoubtedly 
the  doctrue  which  rests  so  lar^ly  on  the  wishes  of  a  century 
of  serfs  against  those  of  a  decade  of  landowners  ;  the  doctrine 
which  lays  so  much  stress  on  mere  numbers,  as  opposed  to  pre¬ 
rogative  and  intelligence ;  is  plebeian,  democratic,  revolutionary, 
and  what  not  P  Be  it  so.  If  I  have  learned  anything  from 
my  researches  in  political  ethnology  it  is  a  clear  peroeption  of 
the  difference  between  the  wishes  of  A  to  annex  B,  and  the 
wishes  of  B  to  be  annexed.  Without  this  the  cry  of  nationality 
ia  likely  to  create  more  discontent  than  it  relieves. 

I  leave  Lithuania,  then,  with  the  remark  that  whilst 
the  incorporation  of  the  Ruthenian  provinces  would  be 
a  malum  per  te,  that  of  Lithuania  might  be  ffood^  if  pradicahle^ 
the  status  quo  being  no  great  evil.  I  admit,  al^,  that  the 
movements  in  Vilna  and  Kovno,  though,  to  a  great  extent, 
referable  to  causes  wholly  indemndent  of  the  question  of 
nationality,  favour  Poland  more  tnan  I  expected.  Still,  they 
require  a  careful  analysis  before  we  can  assign  to  them  a 
TOnuine  and  spontaneous  Polish  character.  That  any  decided 
Lithuanic  movement  in  favour  of  Poland  (except  so  far 
as  it  has  been  Roman  Catholic),  of  magnitude  sufficient  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  practical  statesman,  has  ever 
been  exhibited,  I  fearlessly  (though  at  the  risk  of  making  a 
n^ative  assertion)  deny. 

Now  as  to  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia,  Red  Russia,  and 
Lodomeria.  It  is  an  important  district,  inasmuch  as  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  Russia,  combined  with  the  Russian 
character  of  its  population  in  respect  to  both  language  and 
creed,  as  well  as  certain  details  in  its  previous  historyTis  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  compromise  which  the  present  series  of 
letters  suggests. 

Let  us  notice  its  exceptional  character.  It  is  the  only 
portion  of  what  we  may  call  the  Russian  nationality  which,  in 
its  political  relations,  is  other  than  Russian.  Tested  by 
language,  blood,  and  the  dominant  creed,  there  is  only  one 
great  division  of  mankind  of  which  the  political  distribution 
18  strictly  natural.  This  is  our  own.  Here,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  few  families  in  the  islands  off  ^e  coast  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  which  were  ceded  by  us  a  few  years  ago,  every  English¬ 
man  is  either  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria’s,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
free  States  of  America.  There  is  no  FjigliBbTnan  ©r  American 
under  a  foreign  ruler.  To  this  state  of  ethnological  autonomy 
Russia  makes  the  nearest  approach.  Still  her  symmetry  is 
marred  by  the  Austrian  rule  in  Eastern  Galicia.  That  this  is 
recognised  and  felt  as  a  disparaging  diminution  of  the  solidarity 
of  aU  ike  Russiat  has  bren  alr^y  stated.  The  following 
extracts  (from  the  work,  so  often  alluded  to,  of  Mr  Sutherland 
Edwards)  confirm  the  statement : 

Eastern  Galicia,  or  Rutbeoia,  has  moreorer  a  Little  Russian  peasantry, 
whose  langnsge  closely  resembles,  and  whose  alphabet  u  almost 
identical  with,  that  of  the  Great  Russians.  It  received  its  religion  from 
Kieff,  and  iU  actual  Greek  Archbishop,  Jachimovicz,  though,  as  a 
Uniate,  he  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  is  shamefully 
calumniated  if  he  does  not  regard  St  Petersburg  rather  than  Rome  as 
his  true  rellgioos  metropolis.  Jaehimoricz  headed  the  Ruthenian 
deputation  which  proceeded  to  Vienna  in  January,  1861,  to  protest 
against  the  exclusively  Polish  spirit  of  the  address  presented  by  the 
Galiciaiu  the  month  before.  It  is  true  this  second  address  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  third,  in  which  a  large  body  of  Rutbenians  assured  the 
Emperor  that  they  reg^ed  their  interests  as  identical  with  those  of 
the  Poles  ;  but  there  exists,  none  the  less,  a  Ruthenian  party  in  Galicia, 
composed  for  the  mo«t  part  of  ignorant  pexsxnts,  with  intriguing  priests 
at  their  head,  which  supports  the  Austriau  Government  and  its 


hureancracy  against  the  demand  for  Galician  seif-goverament,  and, 
turning  the  convenient  weapon  of  "  Nationality  ”  against  Poland,  daims 
Ruthenia  for  the  Rutbeniana  The  Austrian  Goveminent  is  delighted 
at  this  divergence  in  the  views  of  its  Galidan  subjects ;  hut,  m  the 
meanwhile,  it  has  been  warned  not  to  rejoice  too  soon,  and  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  to  cultivate  a  Ruthenian  question  is,  sooner  or  later,  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  who  has  already  presented  herself  as  the 
future  liberator  of  the  Ruthenian  peasantry  and  church.  I  learn  from 
Tjs  Nord,  and  from  a  little  work  which  describes  Ruthenian,  or  Red 
Russia,  as  "  the  Russian  Bosnia,”  that  that  unhappy  land  is  oppressed 
by  the  Poles,  and  that  if  the  oppression  continues  it  will  become  tho 
duty  of  Russia  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  her  ill-used  brethren. 

.  .  For  tho  present,  all  the  Ruthenians,  or  rather 

those  of  the  Ruthenian  deputies  who  are  elected  by  the  peasuts, 
simply  protest  against  Polish  being  made  the  offidal  and  educational 
language  of  Gahcia.  But  all  the  educated  classes  in  Brittany  speak 
French  ;  and  the  Poles  say  that  a  Ruthenian  peasant,  if  left  to  himself, 
would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  whether  his  child  should  be 
educated  in  the  popular  idiom  or  in  the  literary  and  general  language 
of  bis  province — which,  be  it  observed,  is  the  language  always  spoken 
by  the  present  advocates  of  Ruthenianism  among  themselves.  Nor  do 
the  Poles  say  a  word  against  the  establishment  of  Ruthenian  primary 
schools,  though  they  deny  that  they  would  ever  be  attended. 

That  the  writer  makes  light  of  this  so-called  Ruthenian 
question,  as  against  the  claims  of  Poland  for  the  whole  of 
Galicia,  is  evident  from  even  the  preceding  passages — passages 
which  fairly  give  us  the  spirit  of  the  book.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  matter  which  I  have  time  to  criticize.  What  he  spe¬ 
cially  draws  attention  to  is  the  inclination  on  the  part  of 
Russia  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  difference. 

This  feeling  I  am  satisfied  to  indicate  as  an  element  in  some 
possible  settlement  of  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things. 
Poland  Proper,  independent,  with  a  King  from  Austria ; 
the  Ruthenian  part  of  Galicia  ceded  to  Russia  ;  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Russian  dominion  over  (at  the  least)  all  the 
Ruthenian  provinces — these  seem  to  me  to  be  things  to  aim 
at ;  and  more  than  this  a  notice  like  the  present  can  scarcely 
suggest.  . 

At  present  there  are  two  views  afloat.  There  is  the 
claim  for  absolute  independence  on  the  part  of  Poland 
Proper,  in  which  the  autonomy,  a  bonum  per  se,  is  com¬ 
plete,  but  in  which  the  area  over  which  it  is  spread, 
and  the  numbers  of  individuals  who  ^t  the  benefit  of  it,  are 
comparatively  small.  Still,  as  far  as  it  goes,  all  that  ia  got  of 
it  is  of  the  b^t  quality. 

And  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  modified  or  imperfect 
autonomy,  in  which  Poland  plus  the  old  Polish  provinces  are 
united  with  Russia,  as  (say)  Norway  is  united  with  Sweden. 
This,  again,  as  compared  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  is 
a  great  gain.  The  autonomy,  however,  is  less,  though  the 
area  over  which  it  is  spread  is  greater.  There  is  a  gain  in 
quantity,  and  a  loss  in  quality. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  thmking  that  the  compensation  involved 
in  the  latter  alternative  is  not  adequate  to  tne  definite  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  former  ;  nor  do  I  favour  my  own  view  as  to  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  two.  I  only  ur^  that,  in  the  second,  there 
are  a  great  many  points  upon  which  the  Poles  proper  can,  by 
no  means,  be  admitted  to  be  the  exclusive  judges.  The  first 
is  a  genuine  Polish  question ;  the  second  is  a  Polono-Iithuano- 
Ruthenian  one  ;  and  it  is  against  the  tendency  to  mix  all 
these  together  in  one  lax  generality,  that  I  have  gone  into  the 
analysis  with  which  I  have  taxed  the  patience  of  your 
readers. 

I  conclude  with  a  notice  of  certain  observations  upon  my 
previous  letters,  which  two  of  your  correspondents  have  done 
me  the  honour  of  making. 

"  A  Pole  ”  objects  that  I  have  put  "  the  Poles  (minus  the 
Jews,  Germans,  and  Ruthenians)  of  the  kin^om  of  Poland, 
of  Galicia,  and  of  Posen  at  less  than  five  millions,”  which  he 
thinks  is  as  unfair  as  it  would  be  for  a  Russian  to  write  that 
"  the  British  (minus  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Highlanders)  of 
the  kiu^om  of  England,  of  Srotland,  of  Wales,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man”  are  less  thw  twelve  millions.  If  the  Russian  wrote 
British,  he  would  certainly  write  inaccurately;  but,  if  in 
analyzing  the  elements  which  either  constituted  or  impaired 
the  i^neral  feeling  of  British  nationality,  he  separate  the 
English  from  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotem,  he  would  do  no 
more  than  what  I  have  done  with  the  Poles,  and  no  more 
than  he  ought  to  do. 

The  second  correspondent  makes  me  estimate  the  "  Poles 
(minus  the  Jews,  Germans,  and  Ruthenians),  at  about 
5,000,000.”  This  is  a  slight  misrepresentation.  I  estimated 
the  Poles  of  Posen,  Galicia,  Poland  Proper,  and  the  Rutheno- 
lithuanic  provinces  at  5,600,000.  I^n  the  number  of  Poles 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  general  1  have  never  hazarded  a 
conjecture.  The  preceding  estimate  I  maintain. 

The  information  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
Great  Russians  and  the  Little  Russians,  along  with  the  fact 
that  the  former  were,  to  a  great  extent.  Fin,  was  scarcely 
needed.  I  had  already  written  that  the  doctirine  that  the 
"  Great  Russians  wer^  little  better  than  Fins  and  Mongols, 
speaking  a  Russian  diidect,”  and  upon  the  difference  between 
the  Black,  'l^ite.  Red,  Little  and  Great  Russias  in  general 
I  have,  probably,  enlaiged  more  than  enough.  What  I  have 
not  done  is  this.  I  have  not  denied  the  name  of  Russian  to 
the  people  of  Moscow,  Tula,  Yladiniir,  Novogorod,  and  St 
Petersburg. 

There  is  probably  no  writer,  out  of  Finland,  who  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  Fin  element  in  Russia  more  than  myself.  I  differ, 
however,  from  your  correspondents  in  that  the  Poles  can 
understand  Russian  about  as  much  as  an  Englishman  can 
understand  Dutch.  I  fancied  that  the  difference  was  scarcely 
greater  than  between  English  and  broad  Scotch.  Certainly 
it  is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  between  the  dialects  spoken 
by  country  people  in  Somersetshire,  and  Buchan  in  Aberaeen- 
shire.  Your  correspondent  is  welcome  to  the  difference,  if 
there  be  any. — I  am,  &c.  R  G.  Latham. 

Sir, — As  Dr  Latham  has  omitted  to  give  the  heads  of  the 
Act  of  Union  between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  I  think,  to 
enable  your  readers  to  form  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
subject,  I  ought  briefly  to  quote  them. 

At  the  Diet  of  Horodlo  (a.d.  1413),  the  Lithuanians  of 
the  Latin  Church  (Lithuania  was  as  yet  only  partially  con¬ 
verted)  were  exempted  from  all  servitude,  and  from  the  feudal 
dues  imposed  on  them  posterior  to  the  reign  of  Gedimin. 
The  rights  of  the  Polish  nobility  were  extended  to  the 
Lithuanian.  This  edict  gave  the  Lithuanians  such  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  they  adopted  the  Polish  coats  of  arms,  so  as  to 
destroy  all  outward  distinction  between  the  nations. 
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In  1433  and  1443  the  pririlegea  of  the  Poliah  nristocracT 
were  extended  to  the  Aothenians  and  members  of  the  Greek 
Chnreh,  so  that  aU  sectarian  distinctions  were  abolished  in 
the  Btate. 

The  general  Act  of  Union  also  declared  that  Lithuania 
oould  not  elect  a  Grand  Duke  without  the  consent  of  the 
Polish  King  and  Senate,  nor  could  the  Poles  elect  a  King 
without  the  Lithuanians.  ,  , 

At  the  Diet  of  Lublin,  m  1669,  the  Union  was  completed 
by  declaring  the  administration  and  legislation  of  both 
nations  identicid.  The  Diets  (or  Parliaments)  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  were  to  be  summoned  together.  The  rights  and 
li^rty  of  each  nation  were  declared  to  bo  the  same.  This 
form  of  union  would  be,  in  many  respects,  closer  than  that 
which  combines  England  with  Scotland. 

The  Homan  Catholic  element  in  this  insurrection  has 
throughout  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  could  not  have 
been  to  please  the  Koman  Catholics  that  so  many  Jews  and 
Protestants  hare  sacrificed  their  lives  and  property  in  Poland. 
Nor  could  the  Kiovian  peasants  of  the  Greek  Communion 
hare  lately  revolted,  with  cries  of  “  Down  with  the  Musco¬ 
vites,"  from  religious  prejudices  against  the  Czar.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  revolt  deeper,  in  the 
traditional  antipathy,  existing  from  time  immemorial,  of  the 
European  to  the  Uralian  races.  The  same  causes  that  ren¬ 
dered  the  invasions  of  the  Huns,  the  Hungarians,  the  Tartars, 
the  MoutoIs,  and  the  Turks  so  terrible,  and  that  have  made 
the  word  Tartar  a  name  of  reproach  in  Europe,  are  still  at 
work  in  this  nineteenth  century.  We  must  not  then  wonder 
if  all  the  European  races  that  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Muscovites  are  discontented  and  anxious  for  liberation. 

I  am,  Ac.,  W.  S.  Lack  Sztsma. 


Sir,— -There  must  have  been  some  extraordinary  misprints 
in  last  Saturday's  Examiner,  or  slips  of  the  pen  on  the  part 
of  Dr  Latham.  The  first  misprint,  or  slip  of  the  pen  (it  can 
be  nothing  else),  is  simply  ludicrous. 

Ladislas  the  Fourth  of  Poland,  the  last  but  one  collateral 
descendant  of  the  Jagello  dynasty,  through  a  female,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1632,  and  could  scarcely  have  married  his  son 
(he  had  none)  to  a  Lithuanian  princess  that  lived  exactly  three 
centuries  before  him.  Substitute  Ladislas  Lokietck  for  him, 
and  it  becomes  an  historical  fact,  for  Casimir  the  Great  did 
marry  a  Lithuanian  princess. 

The  second  misprint,  or  slip  of  the  pen,  is,  however,  incom- 

?rehensible.  It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  Sigismund  (the 
st  or  the  Old)  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander,  but  he  was 
not  the  last  of  the  Jagellos.  The  last  of  them  was  his  son 
Sigismund,  2nd  Augustus,  under  whom  the  union  with 
Lithuania  took  place,  and  who  was  the  nephew,  not  the 
brother  of  Alexander.  The  reign  of  Sigismund  1st  was  too 
long  (over  forty  years)  and  too  glorious  for  Poland  to  be 
omitt^  in  any  short  epitome  of  Polish  history  that  mentions 
his  insignificant  brother  and  predecessor.  The  eldest  brother, 
John  Albrecht,  has  iudicioiisly  been  left  out  by  Dr  Latham. 

The  reason  why  Stephen  Batory  was  liked  by  the  Lithua¬ 
nians  I  always  understood  to  be  his  love  of  justice,  shining 
abilities,  and  great  personal  worth ;  but  above  all,  because  he 
vanquished  the  Muscovites,  and  thus  enabled  the  Lithuanian 
Insurers  to  till  their  fields  boldly,  as  the  quaint  expression 
runs.  I  shall  cheerfully  confess  myself  in  error  if  Dr  Latham 
can  reconcile  his  theory  of  Batory’a  being  a  favourite  with 
the  Lithuanians  with  the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  reign  his  right-hand  man,  and  almost  his  alter  e^o,  was 
one  John  Zamoyski,  a  thorough  Pole,  not  a  Lithuanian  nor 
Buthenian.  Some  persons  make  James  Sobieski,  grandfather 
to  Mark  Sobieski,  to  have  been  Buthenian,  but  I  have  no 
authorities  about  me  to  vouch  for  the  fact.  I  can  scarcely  go 
the  length  of  Mr  Szyrma  ( whom  I  suppose  to  be  the  son  of 
my  former  Professor),  to  affirm  that  the  Muscovites,  or  Great 
Bussians,  are  not  Slavonians,  and  to  classify  the  Lithuanians 
as  Slavonians.  The  Lithuanians,  however,  have  always  of 
late  been  understood  to  be  ipeis  Polonis  Poloniores. 

I  am,  Ac.,  A  Polk. 


THE  GBEAT  GUN  BLUNDEB, 

OB  BBITISHKB  8TUFIOITT  V.  TANKKK  ’CUTXNBSS. 

Sir, — In  writing  of  the  unfortunate  condition  and  bad 
management  of  the  gun-founding  department  of  the  War 
Office  and  Admiralty  I  feel  confident  that  my  statements 
have  fallen  short  of  the  very  ugly  facts  with  which  I  have 
had  to  deal,  and  that  such  must  be  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  read  the  Examiner.  Besolutely  has  the 
War  Office  refused  competition,  and  lavished  immense  sums 
of  money  on  one  man.  In  all  other  matters  the  principle  of 
competition  has  been  asserted,  and  even  boasted  of  as  one  of 
the  leading  administrative  reforms  of  the  day.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  monopoly  has  exercised  its  baneful  infiuence, 
^e  scientific  projects  of  the  ablest  engineers  have  been 
rejected  or  driven  into  the  service  of  foreign  Powers  ;  Sir 
William  Armstrong  has  been  favoured  beyond  all  others, 
opposed  only,  but  scarcely  on  equal  terms,  by  Mr  Whitworth, 
to  whom  the  cold  shoulder  has  been  evidently  given  ;  and 
although  Armstrong’s  breech-loaders  have  failed  excepting 
where  the  principle  has  been  applied  to  field-pieces  of  small 
calibre,  yet  our  authorities  have  laid  out  three  millions 
within  a  fraction  not  for  effective  guns  made  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  but  for  repeated  trials  granted  to  that  fascinating 
engineer,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  how  to  make  a  gun.  In 
those  trials  he  has  had  no  success.  He  has  not  learnt  that 
art  yet.  The  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  not  one  of  his 
rifled  great  guns,  110-pounders,  can  carry  with  safety  more 
than  121b8.  of  powder,  even  if  their  breech  nlugs  do  not 
blow  out,  which  is  doubtful.  Other  ^n-founaers  can  and 
have  made  rifle  guns  of  the  same  weight,  and  under  their 
weight,  carrying  201b8.  of  powder  with  ease.  I  have  so  often 
referred  to  the  melancholy  facts  attending  the  culpable  deter¬ 
mination  of  our  War  Office  and  Admiralty  to  bolster  up 
Armstrong  at  any  price,  that  I  am  content  to  sum  up  the 
case  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Times'  Portsmouth  cor¬ 
respondent,  writing  on  the  9th  of  September,  but  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  11th : 

The  Fedarals  and  Confederate  Americans  are  fighting  their  battles 
and  destroying  iron-clads  and  forts,  in  a  manner  that  astonishes 
Europe,  with  monster  cannon,  the  nujority  of  which  have  betn 
manufactured  in  England  (I  am  now  speaking  of  rifled  guns— ^tbe 
Slakdy  and  Whitworth),  while  Russia  is  in  the  market  offering  con¬ 


tracts  to  English  manufacturers  to  supply  4,000  Blakely  guns,  none 
under  five  tons  weight.  England  is  left  in  the  midst  of  this  hurly- 
burly  of  war  with  only  her  old  68-pounders,  with  which  she  is  now 
arming  her  new  works  of  coast  defence.  No  oUier  nation  is  now 
spending  so  large  a  sum  annually  m  England  on  guns,  ships,  and 
fixed  fortifications,  and  no  other  nation  exhibits  so  meagre  a  result  in 
comparison  with  the  sums  spent. 

Our  Ministers,  it  seems,  are  pursuing  a  course  of  neu¬ 
trality  which  makes  England  unpopular  with  both  belli¬ 
gerents.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  challenge  the  propriety  of 
that  course,  nevertheless  the  very  oppMite  course  would 
have  clearly  been  the  safest.  The  Americans  of  the  North, 
to  whom  England  is  more  particularly  abhorrent,  at  the  end 
of  their  civil  war,  or  when  it  is  so  far  ended  as  to  have 
reduced  the  Southerners  to  guerillas  or  banditti,  will  turn  their 
fury  upon  us,  the  symptoms  are  very  evident.  Three  hundred 
thousand  veterans,  with  a  complete  park  of  200-pounder 
guns,  and  Greek  fire  conforming,  will  astonish  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  though  protected  by  a  dozen  English  line  regiments, 
a  couple  of  regiments  of  horse,  and  supported  by  a  dozen 
batteries  of  Armstrong  12-pounder  popguns  and  all  the 
Canadian  levies  in  addition.  A  couple  of  dozen  iron-clads, 
with  1.6-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  will  make  Halifax  and  Prince 
Edward’s  Island  all  safe  for  the  Yankees.  That  being  done, 
they  hold  the  key  of  the  larder  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies. 
But  how  about  Bermuda  P  Why  a  dozen  armour-clads  will 
rather  puzzle  the  English  admiral  when  our  vaunted  110- 
pounder  Armstrongs  and  old  68-pounder  smooth-bores  have 
to  contend  with  Admiral  Dahlgren’s  soda-water  bottles  of 
15 -inch  bore.  Ay,  but  then  we  should  send  out  our  Warrior 
and  her  sisters  in  armour,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  What ! 
To  be  sunk  bv  guns  of  enormous  calibre,  the  fire  of  which 
they  can  neither  sustain  nor  return.  If  that  be  not  a  pre¬ 
cious  pickle  for  Britannia,  who  rules  the  waves,  to  find  herself 
in  I  am  mistaken.  Now  then  let  us  look  to  the  other  course, 
which  we  might  have  pursued  under  the  gross  insults  and 
ofi'ensive  buncombe  of  the  Fcderals. 

Suppose  we  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
South  P  France  was  ready  to  join  us;  and  suppose  the  Yankees 
had  gone  to  warP  We  should  have  fed,  clothed,  and  armed 
the  South,  after  breaking  the  blockade  with  ease.  They 
required  no  more  of  us.  It  was  once  easy,  how  is  it  now  P 
The  Federals  would  have,  perhaps,  taken  the  Canadas,  and 
we  then  should  have  had  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  New  York  at  our  mercy,  and  a  supply  of  cotton 
to  boot,  and  peace,  with  a  death-blow  to  filibustering  for  the 
future.  As  to  slavey,  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  hypocrisy  in  the 
Northern  States.  England  and  France  could  easily  have 
come,  and  may  come,  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Southerners 
to  give  up  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  thus  take  away  this 
dishonest  pretence  for  the  bloodthirsty  meddling  of  the  North. 

No  place  can  be  proper  for  the  institution  of  slavery,  but 
depend  upon  it  America  is  no  place  for  free  blacks  ;  and  if 
the  negro  race  must  continue  in  America,  they  are  better  off* 
as  slaves.  In  the  South  the  masters  care  for  the  blacks  as 
valuable  chattels.  In  the  North  nobody  cares  for  them  ;  all 
the  world  holds  them  as  inferior  beings,  a  link  between  the 
human  and  simial  tribes,  and  illtreats  them  accordingly, 
and  that,  from  an  unmistakeable  hatred  of  the  race,  and  the 
Northerners  have  not  even  the  selfish  but  counteracting 
motive  of  lucre  to  treat  them  well.  Surely  we  need  no  fresh 
proofs  of  the  abject  condition  of  the  negro  race  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  a  free  black 
in  the  State  of  New  York  was  thrown  into  prison  to  await  his 
trial  for  a  rape  on  an  Irishwoman;  thereupon  the  Irish 
broke  into  the  prison  and  murdered  him.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course, — the  accused  was  a  nigger.  The  murderers  go  free. 
In  the  late  New  York  riots  thirty  or  forty  coloured  people 
were  murdered,  some  under  circumstances  which  ought  to 
have  been  sacred  to  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.  Imagine,  in 
a  civilised  city,  a  man  stripped  naked  and  banged  up  in  a 
street,  and  a  cigar  thrust  into  his  mouth.  A  free  blaclc,  but 
that  did  not  save  him. 

We  have  shown  our  cowardice  to  the  Americana  until  it 
has  become  a  common  saying,  “We  cannot  kick  the  Britishers 
into  a  war."  Now  the  blina  stupidity  of  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  the  gross  ignorance,  or  direct  jobbery,  going  forward  . 
among  the  men  to  whom  they  give  up  the  power  of  decision, ' 
has  placed  this  country  in  so  utterly  a  defenceless  posture 
that  we  are  powerless  to  assert  our  rights.  The  Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  speaks  out : 

In  this  journal  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  called 
again  and  again  to  the  Pairott  and  Dahlgren  guna.  The  Americana  | 
have  constructed  cannon  of  calibres  which  to  us  are  known  onlj  as 
theoretical ;  they  have  armed  batteries  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  | 
arsenals  with  the  most  powerful  guns  ever  used  in  war ;  and  in  the  | 
face  of  these  facts  we  are  obliged  to  record  that  our  scientific  officers 
are  of  opinion  that  our  best  gun  for  breaching  purposes  is  the  old  68- 
pounder.  Why  we  know  what  that  can  do.  We  know  that  at  3,600 
yards  its  fire  would  be  about  as  effectual  as  that  of  Mons  Meg.  It  is 


tion  to  repel  the  gentle  passage  of  arms  they  will 
endure  next  seMion,  if  the  representatives  of  the  peo 


have  to 

,  f  ^ - people  have 

any  love  for  their  country,  respect  for  its  honour,  and  are 
worthy  of  their  seats  in  Parliament.  Cavito. 


THE  PBIZE  BING. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  remarks  on  the  tastes  of  the 
attendanU  at  the  side  of  the  Prize  Bing  as  indicating  the 
general  character  of  pugilists  and  their  supporters  more 
faithfully  than  any  other  circumstance,  permit  me  to  state 
that  for  this  state  of  things  we  have  solely  to  thank  the 
rigour  of  the  law  for  making  the  exhibition  of  a  noble  and 
liberal  science  illegal,  and  thereby  debarring  officers  of  the 
peace  from  attending  to  preserve  order. 

Where  would  be  the  safety  of  the  person  at  reviews,  open¬ 
ings  of  public  buildings,  consecrations  of  churches,  oelel^- 
tions  or  Boyal  marriages,  or  any  other  attractive  scene, 
where  thieves  and  vagi^nds  are  always  the  ruling  element, 
were  the  police  prohibited  from  preserving  order  P 

Surely  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  argument  to  deal  with  such 
scenes  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  thieves  and  vagabonds 
were  great  or  small !  But  this  is,  nevertheless,  the  line  of 
argument  you  have  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Prize  Bing. 

As  an  old  Bing-goer  and  ardent  admirer  of  the  science  of 
boxing,  as  being  one  of  the  most  healthful,  invigorating,  and 
manly  exercises  of  all  stalwart  and  vigorous  Englishmen,  I 
delight  to  see  the  science  brought  to  its  nighest  pitch  by  two 
talented,  evenly-matched,  and  orave  puginsts,  without  being 
subjected  to  ruffianism  which,  alas  I  is  now  inevitable,  and 
for  which  we  are  solely  indebted  to  the  interference  of  the 
law. 

You  have  always  systematically  condemned  reckless  and 
dangerous  exhibitions  of  all  kinds,  and  therefore  inconsis¬ 
tency  cannot  be  laid  to  your  charge.  But  while  the  law,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  your  contemporaries,  look  on  calmly 
while  pregnant  women  are  being  lankily  hired  to  be  immo- 
lat^  in  the  presence  of  young  women  and  children,  and  from 
which  spectacle  I  have  seen  more  than  one  pugilist  shrink 
with  horror  and  disgust,  is  it  asking  too  muen  that  the  law 
and  the  press  allow  the  votaries  of  the  Prize  Bing,  at  least, 
an  impartial  hearing  P 

I  am  generally  a  great  admirer  of  your  powerful,  terse, 
and  well-wrought  sentences  <  and  that  they  may  not  again 
be  the  exponent  of  so  partial  a  review  of  the  Prize  Ring  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  Yours,  Ac.,  Justitia. 

[Upon  this  topic  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  sentence 
from  Lord  Stanley’s  admirable  speech  at  Preston  :  “  I  cannot 
conceive  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling  setting  great  store  on 
pleasures  which  cannot  be  shared  by  the  great  bulk,  at  least, 
of  educated  persons." — Ed.  Ex.] 


THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETEB  AND  BISHOP 
COLENSO. 

Sir, — In  a  visitation  charge  delivered  at  Totnes  on  the  11th 
of  May  last,  and  which  has  just  been  published,  by  permission, 
by  two  of  his  clergy,  with  other  addresses,  containing  words 
“  such  as  they  would  not  willingly  let  die,"  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  has  promulgated  an  idea  whicl^  if  carried  out,  would 
prove  by  far  the  most  practical  and  effectual  reply  to  Bbhop 
ColensQ)  s  work  which  I  have  yet  seen,  and  would  not  only  for 
ever  stop  his  pen  and  his  month  from  doing  further  mischief, 
but  also  at  once  rid  the  Church  and  the  world  of  so  “  pestilent 
a  fellow for,  referrii^  to  the  work  of  an  Irish  Bishop  in  the 
last  century  (Bishop  Clayton),  “  distinctly  denying  ue  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  atonement,"  and  to  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Bishops  of  that  day  to  expel  the  offender  from  the  Cnureh, 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  remarks  : 

What  hsppeoed  f  That  unhappy  man,  whan  be  found  that  hs  was 
likely  to  be  expelled  IcnomiDiously  from  tbs  Church  by  regular  pro¬ 
cess  of  Church  law,  feu  sick  and  died. 

Now  the  one  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  narratiye  is, 
that  the  bench  of  Bishops  have  only  to  put  in  force  against 
their  sinning  brother  the  power  of  Church  law.  and  he  will 
immediately  fall  sick  and  oie.  They  have  tried  their  prayers ; 
let  them  now  try  what  curses  will  do.  for  Church  law  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  that  nature,  whether  invoked  in  a  small  debts*  court 
by  Dr  Pusey,  or  in  the  Court  of  Arches  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  But  does  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  although 
too  old  to  read  a  book,  is  not  too  old  to  remain  Bishop  of  the 
largest  diocese  in  England,  or  to  sign  an  episcopal  round- 
robin  founded  upon  quotations  from  the  very  book  he  states 
that  he  has  never  read ; — does  this  holy  man  really  believe 
that  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  were  it  now  to  take 
place,  would  necessarily  follow  as  a  judgment  for  his  having 
written  an  heretical  book  P  if  so,  let  him  turn  to  the  first  few 
verses  of  the  1 3th  chapter  of  Luke’s  gospel,  and  he  will  there 


undeniable  (pr^ed.  the  able  Editor)  that  the  eiUblUhment^  find  the  opinion  of  one  who  certainly  did  not  hold  a  very 

of  Bngadier  Oillmore’s  batteries  before  Sebastopol  on  the  17th  of  ...  ^  «.ithnritiea  nf  Kte 


October,  1854,  would  have  knocked  ti.e  place  into  a  oocked-bst  in 
twenty-four  bours. 

While  our  sleepy  islanders  are  waiting  for  their  fl^pers  to 
arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  impending  disaster,  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia,  who  either  does  his  own  flapping,  or  does  not  need 
it,  has  arrived  at  the  same  result  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette.  So  he  has  ordered  4,000  of  Blakely’s  guns,  queui 
Parrott’s,  ready  for  any  Gillmore  that  may  assail  him.  As 
for  our  drowsy  rulers,  of  course  now  they  will  be  more  obse¬ 
quious  than  ever  to  the  Yankees.  Th^  will  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  those  bullies  to  any  extent.  I  observe  that  Lord 
John  Bussell  has  waived  an  adherence  to  the  law  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  Northern  belligerents,  and  has  stopped  the 
sailing  of  naval  rams  only  on  the  surmise  that  they  may  be 
displeasing  to  Mr  Seward,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
the  Ordnance  Committee  and  Sir  W.  Armstrong  have  not 
been  doing. 

It  would  not  astonish  me  in  the  least  if  our  Government 
were  to  send  to  Washington  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the 
Earl  de  Grey  and  Bipon,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Sir 
William  Armstrongj— War  Office,  Admiralty,  and  Ordnance. 
The  Earl  and  the  Duke  would  be  instructed  to  soothe  and 
p^ify  Messrs  Lincoln  and  Seward,  and  assure  them  that 
England  would  not  go  to  war  if  she  could ;  and  Sir  William 
could  furnish  proof  positive,  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  bis 
own  guns,  that  England  co^d  not  go  to  war  if  she  would. 

In  the  meantime  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  and  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  had  better  be  advised  to  make  fitting  prepara- 


high  place  m  the  regard  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his 
day,  but  whose  woHs  have  obtained  a  weight  in  the  present 
which  even  Bishops  will  not  dispute, — he  will  there  see  how 
our  Lord  dealt  with  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  so-called 
judgments  of  Heaven  prevalent  in  his  time,  and  which  it  is 
evident  has  not  altogether  died  out  at  this  day  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter.  I  am,  Ac.,  E.  C. 


DASHES  AND  COMMAS. 

Sir,— Some  five  years  ago  {vide  Examiner ^  Angut  7, 1858) 
you  inserted  a  letter  from  me,  headed  "  Faults  in  Style,"  con¬ 
taining  strictures  on  certain  inaccuracies— 1st,  in  the  wrong 
use  of  words ;  2nd,  in  punctuation ;  and  lastly,  in  ortho¬ 
graphy.  Will  you  allow  me  to  repeat  what  I  then  said  under 
the  second  heaa,  viz.,  punctuation : 

“  All  the  old  sound  rules  on  this  head  seem  to  be  quite 
forgotten.  Commas,  are  constantly  used  where  semiemons 
should  be  employed,  and  the  perspicuity  of  the  sentence  is 
thereby  greatly  impaired.  The  “  dash  "  is  put  to  all  sorts  of 

Eurposes,  and  I  would  defy  any  of  the  delinquents  whom  1 
ave  in  my  eye  to  name  the  functions  of  that  particular  non¬ 
descript.  It  has  almost  superseded  the  parentnesis,  although 
the  latter  as  serving  a  well-known  definite  purpose  in  com¬ 
position  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  its  jack-of-all-trades 
competitor." 

This  is  eminently  an  imitative  age.  Whether  it  be  the 
monstrous  orinoline,  the  young  la^’s  tioy  hs^  the  crown 
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tha  •Im  of  •  efwmpitee;  the  oenytiig  the  hands  in  the 
brecohee-p^eta  t  or  anj  other  onatomary  abaordity,  the  old 
Myin((  holda  |{ood— One  fooj  makra  many.*’  Amonf;  these 
foliiet,  ariaio;!  from  the  imitatire  principle,  is  this  immoderate 
use  of  the  “  dash  *’  as  a  substitute  for  all  other  modes  of 
punctuation.  Johnson,  as  Boawell  remarked,  was  rery  sparing 
of  parentheses  :  writers  of  the  present  day  abound  in  them, 
but  they  endearour  to  hide  them  (as  far  as  the  eye  is  con- 
oemed)  by  the  use  of  dashes,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
perspicuity. 

I  will  just  instance  in  one  more  particular,  not  noticed  in 
my  former  letter,  on  the  wrong  use  of  words.”  Why  is 
••  commence  ”  so  oommonl?  used  instead  of  ”  begin  P  ”  Surely 
the  English  term  is  as  quite  as  good  as  its  French  equiralent 

lam,  Ac.,  G. 


THE  LITERARY  EXAMINER. 

Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam. 

With  a  Preface  and  Memoir.  With  Portrait.  Murray. 

The  remains  of  Arthur  Hallam,  who  lives  yet  in  the 
In  Menwriam  of  Tennyson,  were  first  privately  printed  in  j 
18S4,  when  the  grief  for  his  loss  was  fresh,  and  there  was  ^ 
then  prefixed  to  them  a  Memoir  by  his  father,  the  historian.  | 
Copies  of  that  little  book  were  few,  and  they  were  much 
borrowed  from  their  fortunate  possessors,  not  only  for  the 
tender  grace  of  the  verses  they  contained,  but  also  for  the 
value  of  the  thought  in  the  prose  pieces.  One  of  them, 
the  Oration  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
on  the  influence  of  Italian  upon  English  Literature,  with 
the  conventional  luxuriance  of  scholastic  declamation, 
expressed  thoughts  singularly  fresh  and  refined,  based  on 
the  young  poet-scholar's  readings  of  Italian  poetry.  The 
essa^,  too,  upon  Professor  Rossetti's  Disquisition  on  the 
Antipapal  Spirit  is  still  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  the  volume  before  ns  we  have  now  an  exact  reprint 
of  that  little  book,  and  the  topching  story  of  the  life  out  of 
which  came  all  its  thought  and  feeling,  as  it  was  first  told 
to  private  friends,  is  told  now  to  the  world  drawn  into 
sympathy  by  the  high  Christian  strain  that  has  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Arthur  Hallam's  memory.  The  book  is  the  fit 
companion  volume  to  the  In  Memoriam  of  Mr  Tennyson. 

Of  the  verse  let  ns,  at  least,  quote  a  sonnet.  Tliis,  for 
example : 

Written  at  EdMurgh. 

Even  thus,  metbinks,  s  city  reared  should  be. 

Tea,  an  imperial  city,  that  might  bold 
Fir*  timta  a  hundred  nobis  towns  in  fee. 

And  either  with  their  might  of  Babel  old. 

Or  the  rich  Roman  pomp  of  empery 
Might  stand  compare,  higheat  in  arte  enroll'd, 

Hi^eat  in  arma ;  brave  tenement  for  the  free, 

Who  never  crouch  to  thrones,  or  sin  for  gold. 

Thus  shoold  her  towers  be  raised — with  Tioinags 
Of  clear  bold  hills,  that  curve  her  very  atreet% 

As  if  to  vindicate  'mid  eboircst  seats 
Of  art,  sbidiog  Nature’s  majesty. 

And  the  breed  era  beyond,  in  ealm  or  rtge 
Gheiniess  alike,  sad  Ueobing  Liberty. 

And  from  the  prose  we  will  take  a  passage,  illustrating 
the  writer's  insight  into  those  foreign  influences  on  our 
literature  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  discussed.  Of 
the  inflaencee  that  succeeded  the  Italian  he  says : 

Let  us  for  s  moment  consider  these.  I  would  not  be  understood, 
in  what  I  hav#  spoken  eonoeming  the  influence  of  France,  as  believ¬ 
ing  that  influence  produotire  of  unmized  evil.  Eoglsnd,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  had  in  the  lost  century  s  great  political  pert  to 
perform.  It  was  neceeosry  perhaps  that  her  language  should  receivt 
eoae  ooaaidereble  inflexion,  oorresponding  to  the  active  tendency  of 
the  pnblic  mind,  end  ezpreeiive  rather  of  the  direct,  pslbable  usee  of 
life,  then  of  oeoUaenta  that  overleap  the  present  For  sueh  s  purpoee 
the  spirit  of  Freaeh  liUrslure,  sad  the  laws  of  French  composition, 
were  peculiarly  fltud  :  nor  is  it  a  roasoosble  cense  for  regret,  that  our 
language  bet  taken  into  itself  soma  of  that  wonderful  idiomatic  foroe, 
that  oleamosa  and  conoiseneos  of  orronRement,  that  oorreet  pointing  of 
ezpresaion  towards  the  level  of  general  understandioR,  which  distin- 
guish  the  French  tongue  shove  all  others  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  end  render  elloweble  e  comperison  between  it  end  the  Latin, 
which  oooupied  nearly  the  seme  post  in  the  old  civilisation,  as  the  organ, 
not  of  genial  end  original  thinking,  but  of  thoughts  accumulated,  set 
in  order,  emoothed  down,  end  reedy  for  diffusion.  The  close  how¬ 
ever  of  the  leet  age,  end  the  first  quarter  of  the  present,  have 
witneswd  e  powerful  reaction,  os  well  in  England  es  on  the  continent, 
agskot  tho  exalusive  dominion  of  prosaic,  and  whet  era  termed 
utilitarian  tendencies  in  literature.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 
form  at  least  of  this  reaction  comes  to  us  from  Germany.  Not  until 
the  offerings  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  bed  b^n  accepted,  did  Coleridge 
or  Wordsworth  kindle  their  oaorifluiel  flime  on  the  altar  of  the 
muses.  Not  until  e  whole  generation  of  Germans  had  elebursted  the 
lavs  of  e  lofty  criticism,  were  its  principles  effective  on  our  own 
writers.  From  them  ws  received  our  good,  and  from  them  our  evil. 
They  taught  us  that  the  worship  of  Beauty  is  e  vocation  of  high 
end  mysterioas  import,  not  to  be  relegated  into  the  round  of  daily 
amuaeiaenta,  or  confined  by  the  superslitious  canons  of  temporary 
opinion.^  They  held  up  to  our  merited  deriiion  that  meagre  spirit  of 
systemstiaed  imbecility,  which  would  proaoribe  the  most  important 
part  of  our  human  being,  os  guilty  of  impertinent  interference  with 
evident  interest. 

As  we  have  already  lightly  discussed  the  character  of 
Italian  and  French  influence  upon  our  literature,  we  may  as 
well  make  this  passage  the  text  for  a  short  comment  on  the 
nature  of  the  influence  of  Germany.  It  was  never  so  pre¬ 
dominant  as  that  of  Italy  or  France ;  it  was  absorbed  in 
the  great  change  produced  by  the  growing  influence  over 
their  own  literature  of  the  English  people,  and  it  was, 
moreover,  partially  a  reflex  action  of  ourselves  upon  our- 
■elvea.  Germany  has  received  more  from  England  than 
England  from  Germany  in  the  great  intellectual  exchange. 
The  philosophical  criticism  to  which  Arthur  Hallam  chiefly 
referred,  and  looked  with  some  dread,  has  been  only  one 
imall  item  in  the  traflio.  ^ 

Goethe  tells  us  that  when,  aged  twenty-five  (and  in  the 
jear  of  Goldamith'i  death),  he  was  a  law-student  at  8tras^ 


burg.  Herder  read  to  him  a  translatian  of  the  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.'  More  than  half  a  century  after  Goldsmith’s 
death,  when  the  German  poet  was  by  many  regarded  as  tho 
patriarch  of  contemporary  European  literature,  he  ascribed, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Zelter,  the  best  influence  over  his 
mind  to  the  spirit  of  that  wise  and  wholesome  story  as  it 
was  made  known  to  him  “just  at  the  critical  moment  of 
“mental  development.”  In  tho  ‘  Sorrows  of  Wertcr,’  wriU 
ten  in  the  same  year,  1774,  we  have  the  record  of  this, 
critical  moment ;  and  to  the  tone  of  melancholy  which  had  | 
deepened  upon  English  literature  Goethe  partly  ascribes 
the  gathering  of  the  clouds  that  Goldsmith’s  novel  had 
helped  to  dispel. 

There  aro  moral  epochs,  Goethe  said,  under  whose  influ¬ 
ence,  each  in  his  own  generation,  the  sensitive  youth  falls; 
but  the  spirits  of  the  Germnu  youth,  when  he  himself  wm 
young,  would  not  have  tend^  so  decidedly  as  they  did 
to  gloomy  thought  had  there  not  been  incitement  from 
without.  This  came,  he  wrote  (in  Book  13  of  ‘  Aus  Meinera 
Leben '),  “  through  the  English  literature,  especially  its 
“poetry,  whose  best  features  are  touched  with  an  earnest 
“  melancholy  that  becomes  transferred  to  all  who  study  it.” 

I  It  was  in  Goethe's  humour  then  to  fasten  on  the  melancholy 
side  of  any  earnest  fceliog.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
French  influence  upon  our  literature,  in  the  decay  of  merely 
fashionable  patronage,  and  before  there  were  yet  established 
sound  relations  between  writers  and  the  people,  had  given 
to  metrical  utterance  of  the  religious  English  mind  a  turn 
j  for  didactic  gloom,  of  which  Young’s  *  Night  Thoughts ' 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  whole  literature  of  such  a 
j  people  as  the  English,  if  not  of  any  people,  must  be  more 
j  or  less  didactic ;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  inner  earnest- 
!  ness  is  masked  by  manner  of  expression  indicates  only  the 
wit  and  temper  of  the  writer  and  his  time. 

In  our  literature  following  the  Restoration,  cultivation 
of  Boileau’a  doctrine  of  “good  sense,”  and  gradual  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  reading  circle,  helped  greatly  to  the  development 
of  a  prose  literature.  Fielding,  in  his  prose  novels,  exer¬ 
cised  the  creative  force  of  genius  with  the  perfection  of 
good  sense.  Goldsmith,  who  had  a  reasoning  imagination, 
wrote  the  graceful  and  clear  prose  of  a  true  poet.  At  the 
same  time,  aiming  only  at  perfect  clearness  in  expression 
of  historical  and  social  facts,  we  have  such  men  as  David 
Hume,  but  three  or  four  years  younger  than  Fielding,  and 
Robertson  seven,  and  Adam  Hmith  five  years  older  than 
Goldsmith,  whom  both  long  survived.  The  prose  mind, 
dealing  with  simple  truth,  found  also  its  way  into  verse, 
uprooting  in  many  directions  the  luxuriant  wildflowers  of 
fancy,  and  clipping  thought  in  the  trim  borders  of  a  simply 
dull,  didactic  garden.  Whole  volumes  of  English  poetry 
then  recent  could,  said  Goethe,  bo  compressed  into  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  miserable  impression  of  the  end  of  man  : — 
Then  Old  Age  and  Experience,  hand  in  hand. 

Lead  him  to  Death,  and  make  him  understand, 

After  a  search  so  paioful  and  so  long, 

That  all  hu  lifa  he  has  been  in  the  wrong. 

All  that  is  cheerful  in  our  literature  was  ascribed  by 
Goethe  to  an  earlier  epoch ;  and  even  here  ho  observes  that 
Shakespeare  gave  way  to  melancholy  in  his  soliloquies, 
and  that  Milton  could  not  rise,  in  L’ Allegro,  to  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  cheerfulness  until  ho  had  by  a  strong 
effort  shaken  off  and  banished  his  “  loathed  melancholy.” 
So  it  is,  thought  Goethe,  that,  in  tho  later  time,  even  the 
cheerful  Goldsmith  sinks,  os  Gray  does  in  the  *  Country 

*  Churchyard,'  into  elegiac  sensibility  when  he  paints 
Paradise  Lost  in  his  ‘  Deserted  Village.'  Goethe  fill 
strongly  those  points  in  our  literature  to  which  his  own 
mind  was  most  sensitive;  but  he  was  not  the  only  German 
student  of  the  English  muse.  Tho  feebler  development 
of  German  literature  has  at  several  periods  received  a 
strong  and  usually  |healthy  influcuco  from  the  vigour  of 
the  kindred  race  in  England  that  thrives  under  conditions 
very  favourable  to  free  aud  emphatic  speech.  The  influence 
of  French  critical  taste  had  been  as  strong  in  Germany  as 
in  England ;  but  it  had  there  taken  a  weak  form.  Polite 
personages  at  the  German  Courts  seized  bodily  on  the 
French  language,  and  spoke  it.  From  about  the  date  of 
our  Restoration  till  the  time  when  Dr  Johnson  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  English  public,  the  French  influence  was  so 
strong  also  in  Germany  that  German  writers  have  called 
this  period  “  the  d-la-mode  age.”  But  the  same  tyranny 
of  style  that  justified  Buffon’s  fallacious  senteuce,  “  The 
“  style  is  the  Mau,”  worked  in  each  Germanic  people 
towards  similar  results.  England  took  the  lead.  The 
French  taste  was  for  clearness,  and  a  literalness  that  in  one 
form  sought  even  to  divest  religion  of  its  sacred  mystery. 
In  Germany,  as  in  England,  the  tendency  was  to  humanize 
this  realism  to  the  utmost.  In  this  direction,  Defoe’s 

*  Robinson  Crusoe’  represented  so  delightful  a  success,  that, 
while  it  was  reprinted  and  pirated  at  home,  in  Germany  it 
was  not  merely  translated,  it  had  also  more  than  fortv 
imitators.  There  were  two  Westphalian  Robinsons ;  there 
was  a  Saxon,  a  Silesian,  a  Franconian,  a  Bohemian  Robin¬ 
son  ;  there  were  Robunse  and  Robinschen,  Rubinsonetta, 
the  Moral  Robinson,  and  the  Invisible  Robinson.  Such 
books  indeed,  under  the  name  of  Robinsonades,  form  a 
distinct  class  in  German  literary  history. 

Direct  battle  was  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  French 
critical  school  in  Germany,  whereof  the  chief  lawgiver  was 
Johann  Christian  Gottsched — whose  wife  translated  French 
plajs  and  Pope's  'Ram  of  the  Lock' — by  a  party  of 
writers  who  argued  for  depth  of  feeling,  truth  of  thought, 
as  above  the  restraints  of  all  mere  formalism.  Ranging 
themselves  behind  their  leader,  Johann  Jacob  Bodmer,  of 
Zurich,  these  men  raised  the  name  of  Milton  for  their 
battle-cry.  For  the  ten  years  before  1740  Gottsched,  at 
Leipiig,  a  soorner  of  Milton,  dictated  laws  of  taste  to 


Germany.  He  did  some  aervioa  by  maiitaining  much 
that  was  most  wholesome  in  the  fastidiousness  of  French 
critical  rule ;  but  he  especially  provoked  the  war  in  which 
he  fell  by  strong  and  repeated  attacks  on  ^  the  poetry  of 
Milton  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  reign.  In  1740 
Bodmer  replied  boldly  with  an  essay  ‘On  the  Wonderftil 
in  Poetry,’  and  then  the  war  began.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  twelve  years  afterwards  that  Bodmer 
produced,  with  commentaries,  his  German  prose  translation 
of  ‘  Paradise  Lost.'  In  all  such  literary  battles,  victory 
must  be  in  the  long  run  on  the  side  of  full  aud  genuine 
expression.  Bodmer  fought  no  battle  for  mere  imitation 
of  tho  English.  He  laid  open  to  his  countrymen  their 
own  old  national  literature ;  he  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
NibelungeoHed,  and  of  the  songs  of  the  Minnesanger. 
He  sought  only  the  burning  of  the  French  peruke  that 
had  been  set  upon  the  German  head. 

Elopstock  was  the  foremost  of  young  German  writers 
who,  as  a  type  of  honour  to  sublime  earnestness,  cherished 
the  fame  of  Milton.  Coleridge  called  him  “  a  very  German 
“  Milton.”  The  phrase  is  true,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
compliment.  In  all  his  writings  Klopstook  appears  as  a 
true  son  of  his  native  soil,  a  Christian  and  a  German 
patriot. 

While  this  strife  gave  vigour  to  a  few,  there  were  many 
who  shared  the  natural  reaction  of  mind  that  was  strong  in 
France  itself,  and  was  spreading  in  England,  from  a  cold, 
critical  tone  that  spent  itself  much  upon  questions  of  style, 
and  discouraged  passionate  expression  of  the  feelings. 
That  temper  of  literature  left  tlie  heart  dissatisfied,  and 
even  took  from  the  sense  of  religion  too  much  of  the  warmth 
that  lively  exercise  maintains.  Tho  chilled  mind  showed 
its  gloomy  discontent.  Then  Dr  Edward  Young,  singing 
immortal  man,  harped  upon  death,  aud  lamentably  peered 
through  “  darkness  aiding  intellectual  light.”  When 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Gael  seized  on  a  mind  thus  pining, 
Fiona  himself  became  a  sign  of  the  new  sickness,  and  the 
ghost  of  Fingdl  stalked  through  tho  mist  of  the  hills  pro- 
tt'sling  against  periwigs.  While  Bodmer — who  delighted 
also  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  had  himself  written  a 
sort  of  German  ‘Spectator’ — upheld  Milton  in  South 
Germany,  there  was  in  North  Germany  Ebert,  at  Hamburg, 
who  translated  the  *  Night  Thoughts  ’  and  ‘  Ossian,’ 
besides  the  '  Pamela  ’  and  *  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ’  of 
our  Richardson,  who  was  dear  also  to  Rousseau. 

The  French  influence  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
was  not  that  of  France  as  an  abstraction,  but  of  France  as 
expressed  by  the  French  Court  of  Ix)uis  XIV.  'The  re¬ 
action  from  it  was  universal,  and  nowhere  more  violent  in 
certain  directions  than  in  France  itself.  Elopstock,  in  his 
old  age  warm  for  human  liberty,  received  in  1792  the 
diploma  of  citizen  from  the  French  National  Assembly,  and 
a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  the  patriotism  of  Gilles, 
otherwise  Schiller.  These  were  both  men  to  shrink  from 
the  last  excesses  of  the  great  French  Revolution;  but  the 
stir  that  led  to  it  of  independent  human  energies,  shaking 
themselves  as  they  thought,  free  from  the  clawsof  despotism, 
was  felt  alike  in  Germany  and  France.  And  out  of  all  its 
striving  to  be  true  came  now  the  greatness  of  the  German 
literature. 

Goethe,  the  chief,  although  nearly  the  youngest,  of  tho 
disciples  of  Bodmer,  influenced  deeply  by  the  literature 
of  this  country,  became  by  the  force  of  his  rare  genius 
himself  an  influence.  In  his  earliest  notable  work,  *  Qbtx 
von  Berlichingen,’  in  spite  of  all  critical  dramatio  canons 
taking  Shakespeare  for  his  guide,  he  dealt  honestly  and 
freely,  but  throughout  as  a  true  German,  with  a  picture  of 
old  (lerman  national  life.  His  bent  was,  however,  for  the 
way  of  English  melancholy,  that  enjoyed  the  pinch  of  a 
mind  folded  back  upon  itself.  Always  true  to  his  own 
experiences  of  life  and  his  own  manner  of  thought,  he 
worked  out  the  megrims  of  his  youth  in  *  Werter,’  and, 
to  the  last,  struggled  boldly  and  unsuccessfully  in  his 
writings  with  the  problems  of  man’s  inner  life. 

Goethe’s  mind  was  fixed  on  the  life  of  the  individual — 
Schiller’s  on  that  of  the  State.  His  ‘  Robbers,'  grappling 
wildly  with  the  question  of  social  rights ;  his  Republican 
tragedy  of  ‘Fiesco;’  his  exaltation,  in  'Eabale  nod 
Liebe,’  of  the  German  citizen  world  over  the  Court  life 
steeped  in  French  frivolity  and  vice ;  the  glow  of  humanity 
in  Marquis  Posa,  planted  face  to  face  with  Spanish  des¬ 
potism ;  the  great  human  struggle  in  his  ‘Wallenstein;’ 
his  choice  of  such  subjects  for  dramatio  handling  as  ‘  Tell ' 
and  tho  ‘Maid  of  Orleans;’ — all  show  how  distinctly 
Schiller  dwelt  upon  the  rights  of  man  as  one  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  while  Goethe  saw  him  as  an  individual,  and  dreamed 
or  reasoned  out  the  problem  of  his  duties  and  his  powers. 

Of  all  the  Germans,  Goethe  aud  those  more  formal 
thinkers  who  attempted  to  dissect  the  inner  life  of  man 
had  most  influence  upon  the  literature  of  Eoglaud.  The 
great  German  poet  reflected  back  to  us,  iotensified,  the 
light,  if  it  was  light,  he  had  received  from  us.  In  seixing 
upon  his  humour  we  caught,  as  it  were,  our  own  ball  in  its 
rebound.  But  there  was  a  transmuting  power  where  it 
struck ;  it  went  from  us  lead,  and  came  back  to  us  silver. 

Edward  Young  was  transmuted  into  William  Words¬ 
worth. 

What  Elopstock  and  Eant  at  first  hoped  from  the  French 
Revolutionists,  whose  later  friendship  to  himself  Elopstock 
repelled  with  an  abhorrent  palinode — what  seemed  hope 
in  them  even  to  Alfieri,  until,  witness  of  their  excesses, 
victim  of  their  greed,  he  cursed  them  bitterly, -stirred 
also  iu  the  youug  hearts  of  our  own  Wordsworth,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  Southey.  How  strongly  Wordsworth  himself 
felt  we  read  in  his  ‘  Prelude.'  The  spirit  of  many  an 
earnest  poet  in  that  time  rises  in  his  ‘  Exoarsion '  from 
I  the  melancholy  recollections  of  the  solitary : — 


Than  will 

Turned  inward,  to  ezamine  of  what  staff 
Tine’s  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 
To  ioonlaition,  long  and  profltlew  t 
Bt  pstn  of  heart,  now  checked  and  now  impelled, 
The  intelleotual  power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  wunding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  I 


From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused,— and  how  ? 

By  tbe  fall  of  the  Bastile,  when— 

From  the  wreck 

A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise, 

Tbe  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway.  Tbe  potent  shock 
I  felt  t  tbe  transformation  I  perceired. 

As  marrellously  seised  as  in  that  moment 
When,  from  tbe  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory— beyond  all  glory  erer  seen, 

Oonlusion  infinite  of  hearen  and  earth, 

Dassling  the  soul.  Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  erery  grore  were  ringing,  “  War  shall  oease ; 

Did  ye  not  bear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 

Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  fiowers,  to  deck 
Thetiee  of  Liberty.”  My  heart  rebounded; 

My  melancholy  roice  the  chorus  joined. 

"Wordsworth  went  orer  to  Paris,  and  spent  a  year 
between  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Blois.  Much  was  said  in 
England  on  that  question  of  the  rights  of  man  in  a  com* 
munitj  then  rais^  with  so  much  earnestness  in  France 
and  ^rmany.  Coleridge  and  Southey  were  at  the  age 
of  twenty*three  happy  in  the  daydream  of  a  life  of  patri¬ 
archal  innocence  upon  the  Susquehannah.  Southey’s  Terse 
in  those  days  fastened  upon  Joan  of  Arc,  and  at  the  age 
of  eight-and-twenty,  not  long  after  his  visit  to  North 
Germany  in  company  with  Wordsworth,  when  the  young 
English  poets  paid  their  visit  to  Klopstock,  Coleridge  was  the 
translator  of  Schiller’s  *  Wallenstein.’  The  introspective 
spirit  of  Goethe  was  in  Wordsworth  healthier  for  its  English 
setting  and  the  poet’s  vigorous  and  close  communion  with 
nature.  But  like  effects  came  in  each  country  from  like 
causes.  The  best  English  minds  were  in  direct  sympathy 
with  all  who  would  break  the  narrow  bounds  set  to  the 
liberty  of  person  or  of  thought.  The  spirit  of  German 
literature  now,  therefore,  attracted  many  to  its  study,  and 
it  became  a  concurrent  influence  in  the  literature  of 
England.  So,  indeed,  it  has  to  this  day  continued ;  but  its 
influence  has  at  no  time  been  dominant. 

Byron’s  melancholy  introspection  that  caused  him  to 
anathematise  at  twenty-two  **  The  blight  of  life — the  demon 
Thought,”  the  recoil  of  his  mind  from  formal  civilization 
expressed  by  such  writing  as  *  The  Corsair,’  and  the  pain¬ 
ful  struggle  with  the  mightiest  of  the  soul’s  problems  in 
that  wail  of  mankind  before  the  Deluge,  ’Heaven  and 
Earth,  a  Mystery,’  reproduce  some  of  the  moods  of  Goethe, 
for  whom  Faust  expressed  the  poring  of  the  mind  on  the 
great  mystery  of  life.  But  in  each  case  we  have  only  the 
powerful  expression  of  a  common  temper  of  the  writer’s 
time.  The  revolt  against  artificial  systems  of  undue 
restraint  blends,  in  the  verse  of  Byron,  even  with  his  poet’s 
sense  of  the  natural  world  : — 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still. 

Though  always  changing  in  her  aspect  mild ; 

From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 

Her  never  wean’d,  though  not  her  favour’d  child. 

Oh  !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 

Whtre  nothing  poluk'd  dam  poUnto  her  path : 

To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled. 

Though  I  have  mark’d  her  when  none  other  bath, 

And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  beet  in  tora/h. 

Byron  was  bom  too  late  to  feel  how  blood  tingled  in  the 
days  preceding  the  French  Bevolution.  But  the  hour  of 
vague  bold  aspiration  was  not  over.  To  the  Greeks,  to 
whose  cause  his  last  days  were  dedicated,  even  at  tliis  age 
of  twenty-two  he  addressed  those  lines,  now  as  familiar  to 
all  ears,  as  ”  the  British  Lion  ”  or  the  ”  thin  end  of  the 
“wedge” — “Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not” — He 
was  in  more  sympathy  than  he  acknowledged  with  the 
human  world  in  which  he  learnt  his  harmonies.  Tones  of 
a  whole  choir  of  the  poets  of  the  previous  half-century, 
English  and  German,  may  be  heard  in  the  rush  of  the 
closing  stanza  of  his  *  Ode  on  Waterloo :’ — 

But  the  heart  and  the  mind, 

And  the  voice  of  mankind, 

Shall  arise  in  communion — 

And  who  ahall  resiit  that  proud  union  ? 

Tbe  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued — 

Man  may  die — tbe  soul’s  renew’d  : 

Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne’er  shall  want  an  heir ; 

Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for  ever  bounding  spirit — 

Wnen  once  more  her  hosts  assemble. 

Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble— 

Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 

Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet. 

Certainly  there  was  in  all  this  tendency  of  thought  a 
large  and  tumultuous  addition  to  the  influence  of  the 
people  upon  literature.  With  passionate  hurry  we  were 
on  the  way  that  has  been  since  followed,  at  least  in  Eng¬ 
land,  calmly  as  the  natural  course,  of  a  literature  that  is 
the  trae  voice  of  the  people’s  heart  and  mind. 

The  woy  to  the  liberties  of  England  was  secured.  The 
quiet  constitutional  battle  with  George  III.  for  due  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  King’s  prerogative  involved  no  peril  to  society. 
As  to  the  progress  of  legislation,  the  spirit  of  the  times  had 
made  it  not  unreasonable  in  the  Tory  party  to  share  the 
King’s  dread  of  “  the  hazard  of  innovation.”  Since  1745 
there  had  been  no  dispute  concerning  the  succesFion,  and 
now  Whigs  and  Tories  were  both  staunch  supporters  of  the 
Crown.  The  Tories,  indeed,  supporting  views  of  the  Royal 
prerogative  that  tallied  better  than  the  Whig  creed  with 
the  King’s  own  views,  became  in  an  especial  degree  his 
Majesty’s  most  loyal  seiraots.  Nothing  remained  todesire 
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but  the  fighting  out  of  every  public  question  in  Ikir  battles  them  always  well  spoken  of  by  the  villagers  with  whom 
of  party :  for  such  battles  represented  wholesome  discussion  he  convert.  All  are  wonderful  churoh-goers.  The 
of  each  act  of  change  from  opposite  jmints  of  view,  each  women  attend  two  services  a  day,  and  the  men  are  never 
view  with  its  own  portion  of  truth  in  it,  and  each  entitled  absent  on  Sundays  and  feast-dsys.  Into  everything  the 
Mmetimes  to  prevail  over  the  other.  Let  the  press  work  I  Mollorqnine,  or  Majorcan,  carries  his  religion.  “  His  ffites 
itself  free,  stand  honest  interpreter  between  the  people  and  “  and  shows  and  prooessions  have  not  only  a  religious 
the  Government,  and  health  in  the  body  jwlitic  would  find  I  “  oi^n,  but  a  religious  expression.  While  he  enjoys 
a  natural  expression  in  the  calm  pulse  of  its  literature.  j  “  himself,  he  honours  bis  saints  and  displays  his  religion. 

Never  perhaps  was  there  a  wholesomer  English  writer  j  “  His  saints  give  name  and  oooasion,  and,  as  I  well  believe! 
than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  had  begun  his  career  of  litera- 1  “  sobriety  and  order,  to  his  festivity  and  junketing.’’ 
ture  in  1796,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  as  a  translator ;  Some  of  the  oldest  traditions  are  followed  with  hardly 
of  Burger’s  ’Lenora’  and  ’  Wild  Huntsman ;  ’  two  years  any  difference  from  the  practice  of  other  parts  of  Europe 
afterwards  he  translated  Goethe’s  drama  of  old  knightly  centuries  ago.  On  Easter  eve  each  family  kills  a  lamb, 
romance,  *  Gota  von  Berlichingen ;  ’  but  his  pleasure  in  and  on  Easter  day  it  is  solemnly  eaten,  in  remembrance 
theunionofstrongfeeling  with  simplicity  that  characterises  of  the  Atonement.  On  the  W^nesday  evening  before 
all  good  ballads  and  romances  was  not  to  be  satisfied  alone  Mr  Dodd  was  present  at  a  curious  service.  While  the 
with  the  romantic  element  in  modem  German  literature. ,  office  of  the  Tenebne  was  being  sung,  light  after  light  was 
He  went  back  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy  of  his  own  country,  gradually  put  out,  to  represent  the  progress  of  the  Passion, 
and  published  his  three  volumes  of  it,  which  a  critic  said  and  as  the  Muerere  sounded,  all  was  dark.  “  When  ’  the 
^  contained  “  the  elements  of  a  hundred  historical  romances.”  I  “  *  ninth  hour’  was  come,  organ  and  chant  at  once  ceased. 

Then  he  grasped  hands  with  old  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  |  “  and  then  commenced  a  clapping  of  hands  on  the  part  of 
who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  carried  to  her  own :  “  the  congregation,  which  resounded  throughout  the  oathe- 
a  year  Queen  of  Faerie,  and  lived  with  her  for  three  i  “  dral.  1  turned  to  a  lady  who  was  kneeling  beside  me, 

said  in  ^hole  years.  From  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Scott  at  once,  i  “  and  asked  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  commotion, 
a  com-  ia  1805,  passed  to  his  own  bright  imagining  of  a  ‘Lay  of  “  *  Christ  is  dying,’  she  said  ;  and  this  clapping  of  hands 
France  the  Last  Minstrel,’  that  was  the  first  of  half-a-dozen  j  “  denoted  the  earthquake  which  tore  the  rooks,  and  rent  in 
the  age  modern  gleeman’s  songs.  Speech  from  the  heart,  and  '*  twain  the  veil  of  the  Temple  from  top  to  bottom.” 

conventional  restraints,  of  which  men  had  matters  unconnected  with  religion  the  Mallorquines 
♦Tin  ntra  Weary,  these  songs  had  to  recommend  them.  There  ^re  intelligent  and  well-informed.  On  the  whole  Mr  Dodd 

Vnrfh  found  them  remarkably  honest  and  goodnatured.  Few 

trnnTio  ^"^*‘®®f  ®7®*7  Warmly  felt  and  expressed  in  the  Innkeepers  charged  more  than  their  due,  and  some  of  the 

nraa  tiif  ballad  metre.  The  metre  itself  breathed  (o 

joyous  defiance  of  the  literary  formalism  that  had  delighted  them,  thinking  they  were  given  in  mistake.  At  Boiler  he 
j^cuve  in  tnm  evenness  of  couplet  and  nice  balance  of  antithesis. ;  ^j^ited  a  large  boys’  school,  and  found  the  children  remark- 
i^ngusn  Here  were  bold  borderers  who  never  wore  peruke,  and  proficient.  “  There  was  one  little  fellow  who  had 
an  wiin  could  have  ridden  to  the  field  with  Goetz  of  the  Iron , «.  p,;Hpntlw  miatakAn  hia  for  Ha  ouahk  iis  bnvA  >w.An 


Hand  himself : — 

They  quitted  not  their  hamesi  bright. 

Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night: 

They  lay  down  to  rest 
With  corslet  laced. 

Pillow’d  on  buckler  cold  and  bard ; 

They  carred  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel, 

•  And  they  drank  tbe  red  wine  tbrougb  tbe  belmetbarr’d. 


ably  proficient.  “  There  was  one  little  fellow  who  had 
“  evidently  mistaken  his  place,  for  he  ought  to  have  been 
“  at  an  infant  school.  He  came  toddling  up  to  me,  and 
“  volunteered  a  lesson  in  his  Castilian  primer,  and  went 
“  through  some  words  of  two  syllables  very  creditably. 
“  As  a  reward  for  saying  so  good  a  lesson  I  made  him  a 
“  small  present,  on  which  ho  lisped  out  his  graeias,  and 
“  held  up  his  little  mouth  to  be  kissed.  They  are  a  warm- 
“  hearted  and  affectionate  race,  these  Mallorquines.” 


-  Auu  .ucT  uiaiis.  iui>  icu  Wiiic  uuruuKU  kuo  uciiuck  uaii  u.  .1  •  «  •  J.  tr  T\  *  .1 

,  .  Of  their  kindly  disposition  Mr  Dodd  gives  many  other 

When  th^e  metrical  tales  lost  influence  before  the  growing ;  illustrations ;  and  he  says  so  much  of  the  inviting  features 
fame  of  Byron,  Scott  broke  with  rhyme,  and  began,  in  their  island  home  that  those  who  have  leisure  for  an 
1814,  to  pour  out  his  prose  romances.  At  least  one,  often  out-of-the-way  holiday  next  spring  might  do  worse  than 
two,  in  a  year,  and  in  one  year  three,  appeared  for  the  |  consult  him  as  to  the  best  way  of  visiting  it. 
next  seventeen  years  without  intermission,  except  in  the  | 

single  year  1830.  Then  the  occasional  historical  and  other  |  ' 

work  for  which  Scott  found  time,  in  addition  to  that  spent  -nTr  -ci  n  \r  i 

OD  hi.  roBiance-writiog,  had  for  onco  the  whole  year  to  "Z  Henry  Fawcett,  M.  A., 

ileelf,  and  he  produ^d  only  two  drama.,  the  Letter,  on  “f  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Uacinill.n. 

Demonology,  the  fourth  series  of  the  ‘Tales  of  a  Grand-  **  I  have  often  remarked,”  says  Mr  Fawcett,  “that 
father,’  and  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘  History  of  Scot-  ”  Political  Economy  is  more  frequently  talked  about  than 
land.’  Nowhere  in  print  was  Scott  so  much  a  poet  as  in  **  any  other  science,  and  that  ito  principles  are  more  fre- 
the  earlier  of  his  romances.  His  bright,  cheerful  fancy,  “  quently  appealed  to  in  the  discussions  of  ordinary  life, 
his  quick  humour,  his  honest  warmth  of  feeling,  that  **  Ho  science,  however,  is  perhaps  more  imperfectly  under¬ 
aroused  every  healthy  emotion  without  stirring  a  passion,  **  stood.”  This  is  certainly  true,  and  may  be  easily  ex- 
exercised,  in  these  incessantly  recurring  novels,  an  influence  plained.  A  few  mwterly  treatises  have  bwn  written  on 
as  gradual,  as  sure,  and  as  well  fitted  to  its  time,  as  that  the  subject,  the  chief  being  Adam  Smith’s  first  exposi- 
which  had  been  exercised  by  Steele  and  Addison  in  con-  tion,  and  Mr  John  Stuart  Mills  exhaustive  discussion,  of 
Btantly  recurring  numbers  of  their  ‘  Tatler’  and  ‘  Spectator.’  its  parts ;  but  these  are  too  large  and  elaborate  for  general 
I  There  was  a  wide  general  public  now  able  to  fasten  upon  use,  and  the  mass  of  people  have  had  to  content  them- 
entertaining  volumes.  Scott  widened  it,  and  purified  its  aelves  with  cheap  and  worthl^  publioaUon^  utterances 
taste.  In  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  best  of  his  imitators,  we  generally  of  that  mercantile  school  of  political  e^nomists 
have  the  former  strains  caught  up  in  a  recurrence  of  the  which  cannot  be  too  carefmly  areided  by  all  who  would 
restless  dream  of  an  escape  from  civilization  to  imagined  really  comprehend  the  subject.  Long  before  ^treat^s  of 
virtues  of  the  undrilled  savag&in  his  state  of  nature.  In  j  any  sort  were  written,  moreover,  men  thought  in  thevown 
Scott  there  is  no  form  whatever  of  romantic  discontent,  incomplete  and  illc^ical  ways.^  Pohtical  Economy  is  one 
His  world  was  the  same  world  of  genial  sympathies,  in  jof  the  youngest  sciences,  but  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  mms 
which,  individually  at  least,  we  may  all  live  if  we  will,  'and  practices.  How  to  get  rich,  how  to  buy  cheaply  and 
and  do  live  if  we  know  it.  He  enjoyed  the  real,  and  sell  dearly,  how  to  live  most  comfortably  and  avoid  mort 
sported  with  the  picturesque.  As  he  felt,  he  wrote,  trouble,  has  been  the  study  of  aU  men  in  all  agoi,  and 
frankly  and  rapidly.  Even  his  kindly  Toryism  was  a  from  time  immemorial  traditions  have  been  hand^  down, 
wholesome  influence.  The  Jacobites,  so  real  to  Defoe,  I  ^’ith  just  enough  groundwork  of  truth  to  make  them  dan- 
amused  the  public  now  as  the  material  of  pleasant  dreams ;  \  gerous,  but  altogether  fallacious  in  thetf  consequences,  and 
and  the  sunlight  of  Scott’s  fancy  glistened  upon  rippling  of  a  kind  sure  to  mislead  those  trusting  to  them.  ^  lhat 
waters  where  the  storm  had  menaced  wreck.  we  are  yet  far  enough  off  from  the  ideal  is  shown  in  the 

condition  of  nine-tenths  of  our  English  people,  in  the  bad 
_  housing  of  our  farm-labourers  and  the  over- working  of 

Three  Weeks  in  Majorca.  By  William  Dodd,  A.M.  our  dress-makers;  and  the  selfish  principles  now  adopted, 
Chapman  and  Hall.  tacitly  or  openly,  need  to  be  not  a  little  modified  and 

Near  the  end  of  March,  in  last  year,  Mr  Dodd  crossed  refined  before  we  can  hope  for  a  much  ^tter  state  of  things, 
over  from  Barcelona  to  Majorca,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  It  is  for  the  good  sense  and  kindly  spirit  in  which  it  under¬ 
and  thirty-five  miles,  and,  in  ordinary  weather,  a  journey  |  takes  to  correct  the  errors  that  have  arisen  on  this  score, 
of  about  fourteen  hours,  and  he  spent  the  best  part  of  the .  and  to  reduce  our  plain  duty,  in  dealings  with  othere,  to  a 
following  April  in  going  leisurely  over  the  little  island,  system  which  is  thoroughly  generous  and  philanthropic, 
almost  the  least  visitc-d  of  any  part  of  Europe  accessible  to  that  Mr  lawcett  s  book  is  specially  entitled  to  considera- 
Englishmen.  He  has  a  rather  confusing  way  of  mixing  up  j  tion.  To  thore  who  have  hiUierto  shrunk  from  PolitK^ 
things  new  and  old,  personal  and  general,  but  he  tells  so'  Economy,  in  the  belief  tlmt  it  is  hard-hearted  and  selfish, 
much  that  is  fresh,  amusing,  and  instructive  about  a  spot  Mr  Fawcett  says,  in  effect,  “Here  is  a  Mience  that, 
concerning  which  little  has  hitherto  been  told,  that  it  “  rightly  studied  and  properly  applied,  will  show  you  how 
would  be  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  his  volume.  “  to  do  well  the  things  that  you  are  now  trying  to  do,  but 

In  Majorca  there  are  rather  more  than  200,000  inhabi-  “doing  with  poor  success.  lo  those  who  have  gained  a 
tants,  three-quarters  the  population  of  the  entire  Balearic  smattering  of  the  science,  and  used  it  to  the  furtherence  of 
group.  Its  largest  towns  are  Palma,  containing  some !  their  own  illiberal  and  illogical  ends,  he  says.  You  are 
52,000  people,  and  Monacur,  a  quarter  as  large ;  and  its  “altogether  wrong,  and  the  very  pnnciples  which  you 
most  beautiful  parts  are  Boiler  and  Arts  and  the  surround-  “have  taken  as  your  guides,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  are  your 
ing  districts.  The  whole  island  is  gonial  and  fertile,  and  “ best  refutation.  ,  ,, 

in  the  natives  Mr  Dodd  found  a  great  deal  of  charming  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  should  say  that 
simplicity.  Zealous  Roman  Catholics,  they  are  too  far  Political  Economy,  as  a  disUnct  science,  had  fallen  »nto  evil 
removed  from  the  theological  world  to  be  at  all  bigoted  in  bands  from  which  such  high-minded  students  as  Mr  Mill 
their  dealings  with  the  few  Protestants  who  come  in  their  and  Mr  Fawcett  have  underUken  to  remove  it  and  restore 
way.  “  The  clergy  hold  a  good  social  position,  and  in  the  it  to  iu  original  character,  or  that  these  later  wn tors  are 
“  main  discharge  conscientiously  their  sacred  duties.”  Mr  bringing  it  to  a  dignified  and  honourable  powUon, 

Dodd  received  from  them  uniform  kindness,  and  heard  no  former  time  it  wae  entitled  to  hold.  Bacon,  MoDpes, 
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and  a  ho«t  of  continental  philoeophen  propounded  just  and 
liberal  riewi  reepeoting  the  national  wealth,  when  con- 
ridering  it  as  part  of  the  general  science  of  the  well-being 
of  oomninnities.  But  from  the  time  that  Political  Economy 
has  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  study,  almost  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  been  chiefly  studied  by  a  bad  school.  In  the 
treatises  of  ICun  and  Child,  Bring  in  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  founders  of  the  mercantile  system,  which  Mr  Fawcett 
is  particularly  zealous  in  opposing,  there  is  much  to  con¬ 
demn  and  little  to  approre,  and  their  doctrines  were  so 
flrmly  adhered  to  in  later  generations,  that  the  objections 
of  wiser  men  had  little  weight.  **  Kiches,*’  as  Locke 
maintained  in  1691,  *'  do  not  consist  in  haring  more  gold 
and  silrer,  but  in  haring  more  in  proportion  than  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  than  our  neighbours,  whereby  we 
"  are  enabled  to  procure  to  ourselres  a  greater  plenty  of 
*‘the  conreniences  of  life;**  but  few  beliered  him,  and 
only  now  are  we  breaking  through  the  bondage  of  a  system 
which,  while  hindering  trade  from  attaining  all  the  pros¬ 
perity  possible  to  it,  has  greatly  encouraged  a  selflsh  and 
mercenary  spirit  among  us. 

Those  words  of  Looke*s  might  hare  been  chosen  as  the 
motto  for  Mr  Fawcett's  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
The  **  conreniences  of  life,**  it  is  there  insisted,  and  not 
**  gold  and  silrer,**  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and, 
if  Political  Economy  undertakes  to  make  clear  the  ways 
in  which  national  wealth  may  most  easily  and  plentifully 
be  attained,  it  must  nerer  forget  that  the  general  welfare 
of  the  nation  is  at  once  the  great  thing  to  be  bought  with 
wealth  and  the  agent  for  obtaining  it.  In  the  nation,  as  in 
the  family,  happiness  is  the  thing  to  be  sought  after ;  but 
it  cannot  be  fully  secured  unless  each  member  labour  for 
it  in  the  way  best  suited  to  his  powers ;  nor,  unless  each 
member  be  already  as  happy  as  he  is  able  to  be,  con  his 
labour  be  as  profitable  as  it  might  be.  Political  Economy 
has  not,  of  course,  to  teach  all  this ;  if  it  had,  it  would 
eorer  the  prorinces  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
But  it  has  to  teach  nothing  inconsistent  therewith ;  and  it 
has  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  discussion  of  all  topics 
bearing^  upon  the  well-being  of  society.  Erery  social 
**  question,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  inrolres  some 
“  oonrideretion  of  wealth,  and  therefore  has  an  aspect  from 
which  it  must  be  considered  by  political  economy.**  If 
toe  ^are  in  the  work  assigned  to  political  economy — to 
inquire,  in  the  strict  use  of  the  words,  whether  this,  that,  or 
tte^  other  measure  is  politic  and  economical,  not  whether  it 
is  just,  reasonable,  or  benevolent-— is  harsher  and  more 
matter-of-fact  than  the  others,  it  is  not,  on  that  account, 
less  generous  or  necessary.  To  repeat  Mr  Fawcett's 
illustration,  “  it  may  be  proposed  to  extend  to  the  whole 
**  nation  the  system  of  compulsory  education,  introduced 
*'  by  the  Factoi^  Act.  Political  economy  would  point  out 
**  how  production  in  this  country,  and  how  the  wages  of 
**  the  labouring  classes,  would  be  affected  by  compelling 
“  everv  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  might  be 
**  employed  in  any  kind  of  labour,  to  attend  school  a  fixed 
**  number  of  hours  per  week.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the 
**  (question  which  must  and  would  be  considered,  but  even 
**  if  the  political  economist  should  prove  that  the  produc- 
**  tion  of  commodities  would  be  rendered  more  expensive, 
**  he  might  be  the  first  to  admit  that  such  a  loss  of  national 
**  weal^  would  be  abundantlr  compensated  by  the  increased 
•*  intelligence  of  the  labounng  population.  The  depart- 
**  ment  of  this  question  which  belongs  to  political  economy 
**  is,  as  it  were,  separated  from  those  other  departments  of 
“the  question  which  investigate  whether  or  not  the 
“morauty  and  the  social  happiness  of  the  people  are 
“  inoreas^  by  a  system  of  national  education.  But  it  is  a 
“  fundamental  error  to  suppose  that  political  economy  ever 
“asserts  that  the  higher  motives  which  actuate  human 
**  actions  ought  to  be  discarded  in  favour  of  wealth.** 

Into  the  details  of  Mr  Fawcett's  exposition  of  the  science 
which  he  thus  defends  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter. 
Political  economy  has  to  do  with  the  laws  regulating  the 
production,^  the  distribution,  and  the  exchange  of  wealth ; 
and  accordingly  Mr  Fawcett  divides  his  work  into  four 
sections,  examining  successively  these  three  subjects  and 
the  collateral  one  of  taxation.  The  book  is  written  through¬ 
out  with  admirable  force,  clearness,  and  brevity,  every  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  subject  being  duly  considered,  and 
special  prominence  being  given  in  separate  chapters  to  such 
sp^ially  interesting  questions  as  co-operative  societies, 
strikes,  and  trades*  unions,  and  the  effects  of  the  recent 
gold  discoveries.  For  the  production  of  wealth  there  are 
three  requisites,  land,  labour,  and  capital;  and  wealth, 
when  pranced,  is  distributed  in  three  kinds,  rents,  wages, 
and  profits.  All  three  may  be  used  in  productive  or  un- 

f>roductive  ways;  that  is,  in  the  accumulation  of  more 
and,  or  the  employment  of  more  labour,  so  as  to  give  a 
constant  increase  of  capital,  or  in  the  purchase  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  all  the  other  things  more  or  less  requisite  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life.  Political  economy  has  not  only  to 
decide  upon  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  wealth,  but  in 
doing  so,  it  must  take  its  part  in  deciding  what  luxuries, 
or  unproductive^  modes  of  expenditure,  are  expedient  That 
would  be  a  foolish  science,  unworthy  of  the  name,  which 
required  the  application  of  all  one's  income  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  more,  and  which  opposed  the  spending  of  all  that 
was  needful  in  the  benefiting  of  man's  body  and  spirit  But 
in  days  when  luxuries  are  so  much  thought  of,  and  when 
thm  IS  so  much  rivalry  in  the  display  of  so-called  wealth, 
it  IS  right  that  wo  should  be  told  that  the  money  thus 
earned  and  spent  is  not  wealth  at  all ;  that  while  morality 
dMries  the  extravi^ance  as  detrimental  to  the  spender’s 
higher  nature,  political  economy  equally  condemns  it  as 
rmnoufi  to  both  individual  and  national  wealth.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  easy,  however,  to  find  disciples  to  thia  oned. 


Now,  as  in  all  former  times,  “the  spendthrift  is  half 
“  excused,  and  often  receives  the  homage  due  to  a  popular 
“  favourite,  because,  although  he  injures  himself,  yet  it  is 
“  supposed  that  he  benefits  the  community  in  general.** 
The  defence  of  every  needless  outlay  is  that  it  is  “  good  for 
“  trade,"  and  to  refute  the  fallacy  Mr  Fawcett  has  to  use 
all  his  tact. 

Let  it  be  eappoied  that  a  farmer  aella  a  certain  portion  of  bia  wheat, 
aay  a  half,  and  epeoda  the  amount  upon  bia  own  enjoyments.  He 
afterwards  ceases  to  do  this,  and  converts  the  amount  he  previously 
spent  into  capital,  employing  it  in  paying  labourers.  In  what  man¬ 
ner  will  this  change  in  the  farmer’s  course  of  conduct  affect  the 
labourers }  In  the  first  case,  the  farmer  may  s;^nd  the  money  upon 
such  enjoyments  as  luxurious  living  and  expensive  wearing  apparel. 
Let  one  item  of  bis  extravagance  be  taken.  Suppose  it  be  601.  paid 
to  his  tailor  for  expensive  clotb.  The  manufacturer  of  this  cloth  has 
employed  so  many  labourers,  and  if  there  was  no  demand  fur  it,  the 
labourers  engaged  in  its  manufacture  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment;  and,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  purchaser  of  601.  worth 
of  cloth  causes  just  the  same  d'  luand  of  labour  as  if  he  bad  paid  this 
60/.  to  labourers  whom  be  himself  employed.  But  there  is  a  further 
consideration.  When  the  cloth  is  consumed,  so  much  wealth  is  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  the  wearing  of  the  cloth  has  given  gratification  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  but  has  not  in  any  way  assisted  the  future  production  of  wealth. 
So  much  wealth  has  been  destroyed  without  any  reproductive  result 
But  if  the  60/.,  instead  of  being  laid  out  in  cloth,  was  paid  directly  to 
labourers,  different  results  ensue,  for  then,  sfter  the  50/.  has  been 
consumed  by  the  labourers,  there  will  be  something  left ;  there  will 
be  the  result  of  their  industry,  which  will  represent  so  much  wealth. 
And  thus  the  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  increased.  But  wo  have 
yet  to  examine  whether  any  different  consequences  will  ensue  to  the 
labourers  themselves.  It  will  probably  be  thought  that  the  labourers, 
as  a  body,  will  be  in  the  same  position  at  they  were  before ;  and  that 
the  same  amount  of  wages  will  be  distributed  amongst  them,  because 
since  there  ii  now  not  so  great  a  demand  for  cloth  fewer  labourers 
will  be  employed  in  that  department  of  industry  ;  and  that  the  loss  to 
labourers  employed  in  making  cloth  will  be  compensated  by  the 
farmer  employing  more  labourers  in  agriculture.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true ;  but  if  there  is  less  demand  for  clotb,  less  will  be 
manufactured.  The  cloth  manufacturers  will  restrict  their  business, 
they  will  have  to  employ  less  capital  in  it  than  they  did  before ;  they 
will,  therefore,  be  able  to  spare  a  portion  of  their  capital  fur  other 
investments ;  nothing  has  occurred  to  make  these  manufacturers  more 
extravagant,  and  therefore  they  will  be  anxious  to  seek  some  profit¬ 
able  employment  for  that  portion  of  their  capital  which  ia  now  set 
free  from  their  own  business.  This  capital  will  still,  therefore,  be 
employed  productively  ;  but  if  it  is  employed  productively,  it  must 
still  continue  to  perform  the  functions  of  capital,  or,  in  other  words, 
must  be  devoted  to  pay  the  wages  of  labourers  engaged  in  some  pro¬ 
ductive  employment.  Hence  a  greater  demand  must  be  caused  for 
labour  if  an  individual,  instead  of  purchasing  commodities  for  his 
own  enjoyments,  emplors  the  money  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
labourers.  The  proposition  that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a 
demand  for  labour  is  a  proposition  which  is,  perhaps,  more  rarely 
understood  than  any  other  in  the  whole  range  of  political  economy. 

Adam  Smith's  illustration  of  the  value  of  a  division  of 
labour,  taken  from  the  manufacture  of  pins,  is  proverbial. 
Mr  Fawcett  shows  how  this  principle  has  been  almost  over¬ 
tasked,  while  some  othershavebeen  in  cod  sequence  neglected. 
The  sound  economist  will  so  discreetly  distribute  his  work 
as  to  provide  each  labourer  with  full  employment  in  the  sort 
of  work  for  which  he  is  most  competent,  but  avoid  such  a 
multiplication  of  divisions  os  will  involve  a  waste  of  labour 
in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  or  induce,  in  the  workman, 
a  feeling  of  monotony  detrimental  to  activity.  By  having 
ten  stages  of  pin-making,  and  assigning  each  to  a  separate 
class  of  labourer,  it  is  found  that  ten  workmen  can  make 
some  50,000  pins  in  a  day,  while  one,  going  through  the 
whole  process  by  himself,  could  haifily  make  more  than 
200,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  paying  a  skilful 
man  full  wages  for  doing  the  easiest  as  well  as  the  most 
complex  work,  a  classification  of  labourers  provides  the 
superior  workman  with  duties  for  which  six  shillings  a  day 
is  not  too  much  to  pay,  while  the  easiest  parts  can  be  done 
by  children  for  fourpence  or  sixpence ;  but  if  one  man  is 
kept  for  ever  at  one  monotonous  task,  he  must  in  time 
grow  weary,  and  then  much  less  will  got  out  of  him 
than  might  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  change  of  occu¬ 
pation. 

It  is  by  a  wise  study  of  such  aids  to  the  acquiring  of 
wealth  that  England  has  attained  its  present  prosperity. 
With  the  development  of  all  the  resources  of  the  country 
has  increased  its  population,  and  hence  have  started  num¬ 
berless  fresh  questions  bearing  upon  the  distribution  of 
labour  and  profits  among  the  various  classes  of  society. 
Similar  questions,  varying  according  to  the  differences  in 
peoples  and  districts,  have  arisen  in  other  lands.  The 
most  important  are  skilfully  grouped  and  agreeably  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr  Fawcett.  To  the  subject  of  peasant  proprie¬ 
tary  he  gives  one  of  his  most  interesting  chapters.  **  Give 

a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,"  it  has  been 
said,  “and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him  a  nine 
“  years*  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a 
“  desert."  Mr  Fawcett  writes  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
institution  of  peasant  proprietors,  but  sees,  as  every  one 
must  see,  insuperable  objections  to  a  return  to  it  in  a 
country  so  given  up  to  competition  as  England.  Here, 
where  every  square  foot  of  land  is  precious,  and  adequate 
profits  can  only  be  obtained  by  getting  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  produce  at  the  least  possible  cost,  the  principle 
of  division  of  labour  applies  too  strongly  for  small  owner¬ 
ships  to  be  remunerative.  The  improvement  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  population  is  much  to  be  desired ;  but  if  the  masses 
are  to  be  farmers  or  land-holders  in  their  own  right,  it 
must  be  by  some  modification  of  the  system  of  co-operative 
societies. 

Feasant  proprietary  is  admirable  in  theory,  as  containing 
in  itself  the  three  elements  of  wealth — land,  labour,  and 
capital,  and  yielding  to  one  proprietor  the  profits  of  the 
whole.  There  is  one  other  sj-stem  as  complete  in  theory, 
though  very  different  in  working.  Slavery  also  gives  the 
ownership  of  land,  labour,  and  capital  to  one  master.  How, 
and  why,  it  fails  is  well  shown  by  Mr  Fawcett.  There  is 
some  risk,  consequent  upon  the  sympathy  which  nearly 


every  one  feels  for  the  Southern  States  of  America  against 
their  Northern  opponents,  of  the  slave  question  being  un¬ 
fairly  handled.  We  may  be  bound  to  approve  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  party  in  its  battle  for  liberty ;  but  we  must  not,  on 
that  account,  abate  our  opposition  to  slavery.  The  moral 
aspects  of  the  question  are  sufficiently  apparent.  Mr  Faw¬ 
cett’s  treatment  of  it,  from  the  side  of  political  economy, 
borrowed  in  some  measure  from  Professor  Cairnes's  able 
treatise  on  *The  Slave  Power,*  is  interesting  and  note¬ 
worthy.  He  shows  how  the  slave  is  necessarily  a  bad 
workman. 

The  only  object  wbioh  the  slave  esn  have  if,  to  do  no  more  work 
than  is  sufficient  to  prevent  oorporsl  or  some  other  kind  of  punieh- 
ment  being  infiicted  upon  him;  the  slave  has  no  more  interest 
in  1.be  prosperity  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  employed  than 
the  mere  beast  of  burden,  for  whether  the  crops  are  good  or  bad,  the 
•lave  is  sure  to  be  fed.  An  able-bodied  slave  can  be  sold  in  America 
for  360/.,  and  therefore  the  self-interest  of  the  slave-owners  will 
always  provide  s  guarantee  that  the  physical  comforts  of  s  slave  will 
not  M  so  much  neglected  as  to  endanger  bis  health.  No  farmer,  if 
be  were  in  his  proper  senses,  would  ever  permit  a  valuable 

horse  to  suffer,  either  from  ill-treatment  or  from  want  of 

food,  for  if  be  could  not  afford  to  keep  the  horse  properly, 

it  would  of  course  be  better  for  him  at  once  to  sell  it.  A 

slave,  therefore,  has  no  motive  to  exert  himself,  for  whether 
he  is  industrious  or  not,  he  is  sure  to  obtain  the  food  and  clothing 
which  bis  master  thinks  be  may  require.  Consequently,  his  labour  is 
as  it  were  extorted  from  him,  and  he  requires  to  be  most  vigilantly 
watched.  Slaves  can  therefore  only  be  advantageously  employed 
when  the  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged  is  such  that  they  can 
be  collected  together  in  gangs,  for  it  ia  impossible  to  watch  a  great 
number  of  workmen  when  they  are  scattered  about.  This  consider¬ 
ation  suggests  the  reason  wby  the  only  commodities  which  have  been 
produced  on  any  large  scale  by  slave  labour  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  rice ;  for  the  cultivation  which  each  of  these  commodities 
requires  is  characterised  by  the  circumstance  that  a  great  amount  of 
lateur  is  employed  on  a  very  small  area,  and  the  labour  can  therefore 
be  concentrated.  Mr  Olmsted,  whose  most  valuable  work  on  ‘  Slavery  * 
contains  on  exhaustive  record  of  factr,  has  calculated  that  one 
labourer  will  cultivate  ten  acres  of  wheat,  whereas  an  acre  sown  with 
cotton  requires  the  labour  of  at  least  ten  men.  A  similar  remark  holds 
true  with  regard  to  the  other  products,  namely,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
rice,  which  are  cultivated  by  slave  labour.  This  necessity  of  working 
slaves  in  gangs,  in  order  that  they  may  be  vigilantly  watched,  is 
strikingly  exemplified  by  the  present  geographical  distribution  of 
slavery  in  America  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  constitution 
of  the  states  which  compose  the  Federal  union  that  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  fact,  that  the  North  is  cultivated  by  free  labour, 
whereas  the  South  is  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.  It 
ia  sometimes  hastily  concluded,  that  Europeans  cannot  work  in  the 
South,  but  this  is  an  entire  mistake ;  many  of  the  Southern  states, 
such  as  Virginia,  have  a  climate  quite  as  well  adapted  to  Europeans 
as  some  of  the  free  states  of  the  West,  such  as  Wisconsin.  The 
boundaries  of  slavery  are  not  determined  by  climate,  but  by  the 
nature  of  the  products  which  the  soil  is  best  fitted  to  grow.  If  com 
were  grown  by  slave  labour,  this  labour  would  be  ine^ient,  because 
it  could  not  ^  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  adequately  watched. 
The  inefficiency  which  is  caused  in  the  manner  just  described  so  much 
increases  the  cost  of  slave  labour,  that  it  becomes  more  expensive 
than  free  labour,  and  therefore  cannot  compete  against  it,  when  such 
a  commodity  as  corn  is  grown.  This  conclusion  can  be  corroborated 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  for  some  parts  of  the  Southern  states, 
such  as  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  are  well  adapted  to  grow  corn, 
and  the  other  commodities  which  form  the  staple  products  of  the 
North.  It  is  a  most  instructive  fact,  that  these  particular  localities, 
although  in  slave  states,  and  surrounded  with  slavery,  are  invariably 
cultivated  by  free  labour.  It  is  therefore  proved  that  slave  labour, 
because  it  is  reluctantly  given,  must  be  most  carefully  watched  ;  and 
unleu  this  can  be  done,  the  labour  of  the  slave  becomes  so  inefficient 
that  it  is  far  more  expensive  than  hired  labour  even  in  those  countries, 
such  as  America,  where  high  wages  prevail. 

And,  even  os  regards  the  few  commodities  suitable  for 
slave-labour,  experience  proves  that  the  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  found  necessary  to  make  the  system  pay, 
is  steadily  bringing  about  its  destruction.  “  Tlie  friends 
“  of  abolition  may  well  be  satisfied  if  slavery  can  be  eon- 
“  fined  within  its  present  limits,  for  the  defects  which 
“  inherently  attach  to  slave-labour  are  such  that  slavery 
“  must  cease  to  be  profitable,  and  therefore  will  ultimately 
“  be  extinguished,  if  it  is  permitted  to  work  only  upon  a 
“  restricted  area  of  land." 


A  Ladfi  Visit  to  Manilla  and  Japan.  By  Anna  d*A. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  author  of  this  work,  which  is  of  very  slight 
texture,  aims  at  little  more  than  conveying  her  impressions 
of  the  places  she  saw  during  a  brief  visit  last  year  to  the 
capital  of  the  Philippine  islands,  and  to  two  or  three  of 
the  ports  of  Southern  Japan.  What  she  has  been  able  to 
record  is,  however,  pleasantly  written,  and  will  afford  both 
amusement  and  information.  Her  point  of  departure  was 
Hong  Kong,  and  in  three  days  the  steamer  which  convey^ 
herself,  her  husband,  and  their  infant  child,  brought  up  in 
the  harbour  of  Manilla.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  her 
attention  was  the  number  of  houses  ruined  by  the  agency 
of  fire,  the  month  of  March  in  which  she  arrived  being 
“  the  season"  for  that  scourge.  Two  causes  were  assigned 
for  this  periodical  visitation ;  the  first,  that  as  it  was  the 
grand  festal  period  of  the  year  the  houses  were  burnt  for 
plunder  by  those  of  the  natives  who  were  too  poor  to  buy 
the  gay  clothes  and  ornaments  in  which  they  delight  to 
array  themselves ;  and  the  second,  that  the  conflag^rations 
were  caused  by  the  dealers  in  wood,  who  having  too  much 
bamboo  in  stock,  were  anxious  to  raise  the  price  of  that 
article,— an  expedient  which,  if  true,  does  not  wy 
much  for  the  commercial  morality  of  the  Manilla 
merchants.  The  city,  notwithstanding  this  disadvan¬ 
tage,  is  described  as  well  laid  out,  and  containing 
numerous  fine  buildings,  with  handsome  promenade  or 
boulevards,  called  the  Calqada,  whither  in  Spanish 
fashion  the  gay  world  of  Manilla  resort  in  fine  carriages 
and  decked  out  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  ^  The 
females  of  the  lower  class  are  simpler  in  their  ordinary 
costume,  which  consists  of  a  loose  thin  jacket  and  long 
skirt  fastened  round  the  waist,  and  as  they  wear  no 


THE  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  If),  1863. 


A  most  elabortte  lubject,  most  clererly  tattooed,  waa  what  oconpitd 
mr  attention.  It  repreaented  a  Japaneae,  in  full  dreaa,  aeated  in  an 
arbour,  aa  I  judged  by  the  profusion  of  red  and  blue  flowera  that 
appeared  in  all  direotiona.  Ha  waa  playing  the  flute,  the  harmonioua 


r  It  not  tire  the  ben  r'  Ab,  ai,  ai,  oenor ;  out  then,  after  taking  away  here.  It  la  generally  oontioed  to  the  back,  but  not  unfrequentlr 

Virpn  and  Child,  or  some  particular  saint,  as  a  charm  her  egga  three  or  four  timea,  I  leare  others  for  her  to  hatch,  and  then  extends  the  whole  length  of  each  arm,  sometimes  eren  embracing 

against  eril  spirits.  All  nations  inoculate  their  colonies  commence  with  another  fowl.”  great  part  of  the  chest.  The  designs  are  of  great  rariety _ some 

with  their  own  customs.  In  Manilla,  the  Spaniardshave  The  authoress,  not  having  seen  the  remarkable  volcano  o\hen  including  the  bodies  of  dragons,  snakes,  Ac. 

imported  the  close  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  of  Mayon,  about  six  leagues  from  Manilla,  has  little  more  Unable,  from  an  untoward  circumstance,  to  visit  Yeddo, 

Boman  catholic  church,  and  some  of  its  miracles.  “  Our  to  say  of  the  island  of  Luzon, — and  a  few  pages  further  1-^®  authoress  returned  to  Nagasaki,  and  with  an  account 

“  Lady  ”  of  Rimini  having  a  formidable  rival  in  **  Nostra  on  we  find  her  at  Macao,  where,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  the  theatre  and  the  plot  of  the  play  performed  in  it,  we 
**  Senora  de  Quia,”  though  it  is  not  stated  that  the  last-  we  are  treated  to  the  biography  of  the  poet  Camoens,  j  cl®»®  extracts  from  Madame  Anna  d’A’s  light  but 
named  Virgin  is  given  to  winking.  She  is  a  great  friend  apropos  of  his  grotto  in  the  garden  that  bears  his  name  in  anufsing  volume. 

to  the  working- classes,  and  even  extends  her  favours  to  the  Portuguese  settlement.  Shanghae  is  next  visited,  and  |  Tbe  day  of  our  departure  we  went  to  the  Japanese  theatre,  a 
culprits,  if  they  are  only  pious.  How  this  class  are  a  custom  called  “chin-chilling,”  which  we  do  not  remember' temporary  abed,  the  part  where  the  audience  aat  being  aupported  by 
treated  in  Manilla  was  seen  at  the  Presidio,  or  public  to'  have  read  of  before,  is  described  as  follows :  ppjesj  and  the  roof  covered  with  matting.  The  ^xes  were  on 

prison,  where  the  convicts’  appetites  appear  to  be  as  well  A  portion  of  the  compound  belonging  to  the  house  we  resided  in  JJ  mnuTtpA  hrmeeni*!!?*  Udder  \nd 
Mred  for  as  at  Portland  thouirh  thev  are  not  treated  in  having  been  sold  to  a  Chinaman  for  building  purposes,  he  began  very  7 

^  “ctively  to  uproot  the  trees,  measure  out  the  ground,  and  fill  The  spa^ !  bad  engaged  it  for  the  day.  ^e  performance 

other  respects  quite  so  tenderly.  gate  with  bricks  and  mortar,  not  forgetting,  however,  pre-  1  V**  .commenc^,  aa  the  dwm  own  early  in  the  morning  and 

In  the  atore-room  I  saw  some  link  chains  for  the  prisoners,  weighing  vious  to  commencing  operations,  certain  formal  proceedings  which  I  ®  ***  P'™',  .  j  T® 

from  four  up  to  ten  pounds.  I  observed  that  all  was  kept  in  a  model  are  generally  gone  through,  and  which  we  watched  with  considerable 

way  aa  to  cfeanliness,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  prisons.  The  bed-rooms  interest  and  amusement.  As  the  labourers  chalked  out  the  line  of!  "•  A* 

consist  of  two  oblong  rooms,  running  at  right  angles ;  the  men  sleep  demarcation,  a  tray,  on  which  ceiUin  comestibles  were  arranged,  was  1  nf 

on  a  platform  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  riightly  inclined,  placed  on  the  ground.  A  piece  of  boiled  pork  stood  in  thS  centre, 

with  a  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow— perhaps  you  may  say  a  suitable  and  on  one  side  a  boiled  chicken,  the  whole  body  of  which  was  covered  *11, 

one  for  their  hardened  hearts,  to  cause  refiection,  and  we’ll  hope,  re-  with  a  kind  of  saffron-coloured  dye,  with  iu  head  pressed  under  the  lil.  f 

All  tb.  nrUnn-rl  rb.inpil  in  n.ir.  two  winM.  whieh  were  hrouirht  forward- havinir  a  few  lonir  feather.  Uft  four  lU  boos  and  a  half  (about  nine  shillings)  for  the  TOmpartment, 


inedittelj  aware  of  tbe  slightest  moTement.  They  are  fed  very  well ;  looking  fish  occupied  tbe  dish  on  the  other  side  of  the  pork,  and  a  Ho  nnk  »Uh  tn  K*  tKa  .iH**  nf  Afth^  WWnfthA 

their  meitla  regulated  aa  follows :  At  six  a.m.  they  have  a  laVge  tin  number  of  small  cups  were  arranged  in  front,  containing  a  yellowish-  fvilJ  th^iVf.  n?,! 

can  of  coffee  and  a  similar  sired  one  of  rice  ;  at  eight,  rice  and  fish  ;  looking  liquid,  called  Samshu,  which,  wo  were  told,  waa  made  from  Rvq-**  __  .v.  i,f|.  ._j  onnoaitn  to  u.  n.rtiallv  cnnne.lAd  hw 

meat  again.  If  any  prisoner  makes  his  escape,  and  is  retaken,  be  has  were  other  dishes,  or,  more  properly,  saucers,  filled  with  different  ,  Ammn....  Uofnn.  .  iTf 

the  letL  P  .ffixedVhis  Wk.  hut  if  caughrin  the  act  of  trjing  to  kinds  of  mixtures,  and  a  basket,  which  was  placed  on  one  ride,  con-  s^^t^fmai: 

eaimpebehasonlyCF.  Th^  who  try  to  avoid  labour  by  purposely  taming  a  num^r  of  pieces  of  pa^r  silver  gilt,  to  repr^^  ^  to  be  a  prompter,  fullyllare  of  the 

cutting  and  maiming  themselves,  have  a  large  monkey,  made  of  red  This  u  what  they  term  ‘chin-chilling  he  ground,  and  is  an  offer-  „^nsibility  resting  on  his  shoulders.  Immediately  fn  front  of  him 
cloth,  patched  on  the  back  of  their  d^;  monkey,  in  the  T.galo  mg  to  their  deity,  by  which,  in  their  belief  they  secure  th^selve.  long  board,  oJ  which  he  hammered  with  a  difeniog  noise,  to 

language  la  called  «  chongo,  and  la  the  m^t  contemptuous  epithet  from  any  accident  or  harm  during  the  time  they  are  emplo^in  the  announce  the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  performer,  or  on  which  he  made 
voucanbe^wonanauveof  th^  pa^^ing  m  repugnant  to  hu  erection  of  the  houre.  After  leaving  the  viands  thus  exposed  for  a  the  colophon,  or  conclusion,  to  any  extre-pathetio  or  energetic  passage 
feelings  aa  the  term  “  awar,  or  pig,  is  to  a  Mussulman  of  India.  few  hours,  they  set  to  work  and  eat  them.  klack-ka-ta-klack  sounds  are  lieard  Sdthe 

The  Manilla  cheroot  being  a  celebrity,  we  have  a  From  Shanghae  the  authoress  proceeded  to  Nagasaki,  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  disclosing  a  woman  seated,  or  rather  Kneeling, 
description  of  the  place  and  manner  of  its  manufacture;  greatly  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  with  the  curioua  kind  of  stool  I  have  before  d^ribed,  for  her  to  rest 

—u  V  -lA"  •  *  •  •  •  ^  t  there  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation:  the  town  her  back  upon.  She  is  very  gaily  attir^,  in  the  usual  lo^  dres^  to 

Tbe  building  la  very  extensive,  covering  six  acres,  in  a  quarter  of  .  ,,  ,  .  ^  v>  -  r  ®  u  i.*  v,  i.  r*^i  which,  however,  she  has  added  a  very  long  train,  worn  by  all  ladies 

the  town  called  Binondo,  and  waa  erected  about  the  year  1782.  They  also  came  in  for  its  share  of  approbation,  but  little  of  rank  in  Japan.  Her  hair  is  ornamented  with  an  endless  amount 

employ  in  this  establishment  ten  thousand  women,  and  three  hundred  with  which  we  were  not  previously  acquainted  is  related  of  pins  and  beads,  and  the  powder  on  her  face  looks  more  like  a  thin 
men,  the  wages  of  each  being  thirty  cents  per  day.  As  they  have  no  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  remarks  on  dress  covering  of  white  muslin  than  any  powdering  I  aver  saw  before, 
machinery,  all  is  done  by  manual  labour  ;  and  to  us,  m  used  to  the  personal  adornment  are  such  as  might  be  expected  There  is  no  deceit  here,  no  attempt  at  improvement  to  the  oom- 
former  in  Europe,  tbe  latter  procew  seemed  slow.  The  building  con-  y  phrnnicler  •  plexion,  but  the  white  looks  as  thick  as  paint,  and  the  effect  produced 


-  -  _  frATn  a  fomnlA  /ibrAniplor  •  piexion,  DUt  ins  wolie  loOKS  as  iDica  as  painr,  ana  me  eneoi  proauoeu 

tains  four  galleries,  each  being  divided  into  two  or  three  compart-  *  ciirou«.ier .  ghastly.  The  dress  of  the  man,  too,  in  the  play,  with  the 

menta.  You  walk  down  the  middle  of  these  galleries,  where  at  long  The  Japanese  women  are,  in  general,  much  better-looking  than  exception  of  a  small  cape,  and  a  greater  variety  of  colours,  ia  similar 
low  tables  on  each  side,  the  women  work,  aeated  upon  mats  placed  the  Chinese,  the  eye  less  elongated,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  to  that  generally  worn.  From  what  I  could  gather  of  the  plot,  it 
on  the  ground.  The  noise  is  very  deafening,  for  eacn  female  is  pro-  face  more  open  and  free  from  cunning.  ^  There  are  many,  however,  teemed  to  be  a  serio-comic  drams,  the  tale  evidently  being  one  of 
vided  with  a  stone,  about  the  aide  of  a  large  lemon,  with  which  she  whose  faces  proclaim  their  Chinese  origin,  the  offspring,  probabW,  of  desperate  jealousy.  Tbe  lady  whom  we  first  see  ia  an  unfortunately 
beats  tbe  leaves  continually,  reminding  one  of  cooks  beating  beef-  some  of  those  intermarriages  which  occasionally  take  place.  ^  Their  jealous  wife,  who  fancies  her  husband  baa  fallen  in  love  with  another 
steaks.  When  the  ‘‘coat”  ia  thus  prepared,  they  put  a  quantity  head-dresses  and  hair,  which  are  objects  of  especial  attention,  are  woman.  She  does  not  openly  upbraid  him  for  his  unfaithfulneaa,  but 
of  small  chopped  up  tobacco  in  the  centre,  a  little  gum  on  one  edge,  generally  arranged  after  a  very  elaborate  fashion,  and  when  disposed  seeks  r^ress  from  high  quarters,  and  as  she  is  evidently  relat^  to 
and  then  roll  it  very  adroitly  till  it  assumes  the  desired  form,  after  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  are  not  disturbed  again  for  a  day  or  two.  influential  people,  her  appeal  is  not  made  in  vain.  The  unlucky 
which  tbe  amall  end  ia  neatly  tapered  off.  Tbe  pillow  of  which  they  make  use  is  admirably  adapted  for  keeping  offender  is  apprehended,  and  condemned  to  be  decapiUted,  unless  be 

•p _ :  j—  tha  Rnanior^a  well-gTessed  snd  pasted  tresses  in  order.  It  is  made  of  wood,  ssvea  himaelf  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution  by  committing  the 

^dMBUpentltiousntes  the  Spamards  have  reminded  us.  at  first  sight,  of  a  good-sized  stereoscope.  The  harakari.  UnwiUihg  to  he  thus  disgraced,  he  conienta  to  this  aelf- 

eock-nghung,  Ihis  amusement  was  witnessed  by  the  bead  rests  on  a  small  roll  of  linen  or  paper,  like  a  sausage  in  size,  immolation.  All  is  prepared,  friends,  relatives,  and  spectatora 
author’s  husband,  during  a  short  excursion  into  the  interior,  which  they  place  at  the  top,  and  one  would  imagine  that  a  stiff  neck  assemble  to  witness  the  melancholy  sight.  They  only  await  the 
at  a  place  called  Tanauan,  and  here  is  his  account  of  it :  morning  must  be  the  result  of  sleeping  on  such  an  unrefresbing  arrival  of  the  doomed  man,  who  la  carried  on  to  the  stage  in  a 

i  j  V  ^  v  pillow.  As  we  are  all,  however,  creatures  of  habit,  they  most  pro-  Norimon.  Some  time  ia  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  audience 

The  eock-pit  at  Tananu  la  situa^  near  the  gateway  at  the  bably  prefer  that  to  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed.  The  iMt  saw  him,  and  in  the  interval,  acoording  to  tbe  ouatom  on  such 
entrance  to  the  village.  We  entered  the  grounds  and  walked  to  the  men,  likewise,  have  their  hair  dressed  only  once  in  the  twenty-four  mournful  occasions,  his  hair  has  been  suffered  to  grow,  so  that,  on 
small  hut,  built  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  circus,  having  an  arena  boura,  and  sometimes  at  longer  intervals.  A  regular  hair-dreaaer  leaving  the  Norimon,  he  stands  quite  oonspiououa  amidst  bis  shaven 
for  the  gaines,  round  which  was  a  low  railing  of  bamboo,  to  separate  arranges  their  heads  in  the  morning,  invariably  selecting  the  front  brethren.  Every  one  appears  absorbed  in  watching  this  scene,  perfect 
the  actors  frona  the  audience.  The  umpire,  on  this  o^asion,  was  the  part  of  the  bouse,  probably  in  order  that  the  individual  under  bis  ailence  reigns  around,  broken  only  by  the  voices  from  the  stage, 

Jirieat  of  the  village,  a  Tagalo  about  forty  ;  and  this,  I  am  told,  is  hands  may  bo  able  to  amuse  himself  by  gazing  at  the  pauers-by  which  seem  to  oome  slowly  and  balf-wniapered.  At  this  moment  a 
requently  the  case.  The  pamhioners  like  their  priest  as  president,  during  an  operation  so  tedious  and  elaborate.  The  entire  top  of  the  commotion  is  heard  outside,  a  heart-rending  cry  disturbs  the  general 
and  I  suppose  tbe  priest  likes  the  occupation.  A  heap  of  silver  head,  from  tbe  forehead,  is  always  kept  shaved,  as  clean  as  the  face  tranquillity,  tbe  wife  rushes  into  the  place,  an^  uttering  some  words, 
dollan  were  on  a  table  cl<^  by  him,  and  at  eMb  end  two  vice-  of  a  beardless  boy.  The  rest  of  the  hair,  allowed  to  grow  long,  is  totters  forward  in  a  manner  which  proves  her  intenuon  of  falling, 

presidento  were  *^ted,  one  of  them  very  energetic  in  trying  to  induce  laturated  with  grease,  to  which  is  added  a  kind  of  gum  or  paste,  to  when,  fortunately,  the  extended  anna  of  her  lord  and  master  save 

the  ^ople  to  bet,  by  bawling  ou^  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  tbe  name  of  make  it  stiff.  The  locks,  thus  bedaubed,  are  then  combed  up  all  her,  and  she  triumphantly  exhibits  to  the  husband  whom  her  jealousy 

the  favounte  cock  in  the  ring,  while  the  other  waa  busily  occupied  in  round,  and  tied  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  ends  sticking  together  bad  wronafullv  accused,  the  order  for  his  freedom,  which  she  had 


(^hite)  saeuti  has  tbe  highest  beU  1  Bet  on !  bet  on  for  the  speckled  1”  knob.  The  women  dress  very  much  like  the  men,  with  a  loose,  BOOKS  OF  TBit  WlBK. 

The  game  now  commen^.  Two  men,  each  holding  one  of  the  fiowing  robe,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  scarf.  At  tbe  back  they  „  .mt  t  #  .v  n  •  a-:  •«  .nA  Aa. 

“  combatanU  in  his  hands,  endeavour^  to  nse  their  rage  by  allow-  wear  a  bundle  of  cloth  or  silk,  the  most  cosUy  article  of  their  whole  Histobt.— ‘  The  Inv^on  of  the  Cnmea :  Ito  On^o,  wd  an  A(^ 

ing  them  to  pwk  each  other’s  combs.  This  done,  they  held  them  by  attire.  Every  woman,  whether  of  low  or  high  degree,  poor  or  S*  JPw  «  V^inm.7 

their  tails,  and.  suffering  them  to  aonroach  Quite  close  to  each  other,  waoithv  w.... a  ^ a....  u...  I  Alexander  William  Einglake.  Fourth  Edition.  Two  Volumes. 


l  11-  V.  .TUU.1.U,  .T  UVVUV&  VI  IVW  Vi  UIKil  |1VV.  Vi  |  ,  -  YVr'II*  W  I  1. 

their  tolls,  and,  suffering  them  to  approach  ^uite  close  to  each  other,  wealthy,  always  turns  round  on  passing  another  woman,  and  fixes  her 

withdrew  them  again,  so  as  to  aggravate  and  irritate  them  as  much  as  eyes  on  thU  singular  appendage,  a  scrutiny  which  enables  her  to  C»vo  Pp.  o63,  684.)  Blacl^oo 
noaaible.  But  now  tbe  full  force  of  the  eame  has  to  come  on.  Tbe  imliro  nf  ihn  .totir...  .^a  Tkov  -nAAon  iin.  foundland  from  tbe  Earliest  Ti 


Blackwood  and  Sons.— ‘The  History  of  New- 
Sarlieat  Times  to  the  Year  I860.’  By  tbe  Bev. 


possible.  But  now  the  full  force  of  the  game  baa  to  come  on.  The  judge  of  the  wearer’s  station  and  wealth.  They  redden  their  lips  °  f  ai^Ta  nn  BSil  ^ 

president  signifies  It  IS  time  to  leave  off  trifiing,  and  begin  in  earnest,  with  a  preparation  the  name  of  which  is  Bhen-tsu-ba.  By  means  of  f ^*‘*!*Z»  Johns,  Newfoundland.  (8vo,  pp.  681.) 

Accordingly,  a  steel  spur  is  fastened  to  the  right  spur  of  the  cock,  another  mixture,  which  many  avail  themselves  of,  they  give  them  a  Longman  and  Co.  iiu„v  . 

which  IS  purposely  kept  short.  It  is  like  a  miniature  sword,  with  golden  tinge,  the  appearance  of  which  strikes  one,  at  first,  as  very  «  LI  ^ 

two  rings  at  one  end,  one  standing  in  a  vertical  and  the  other  m  a  singular.  John  Miller.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  W8.)  Macmilla^nd  Iaj. 

horizontal  position.  The  vertical  ring  ia  placed  on  tbe  natural  spur  stiii  more  singular  hnwpvpr  waa  tho  annearanpp  of  a  Enoinxbbiko.-^  Treatise  on  Mills  and  Mill  Work. 
of  the  cock,  and  the  horizontal  over  the  fifth  claw.  The  blade,  u  *a‘  «  ♦  On  Machinery  of  Transmiawon  and  the  Cons^ction  and  Ar^ge- 

Which  is  very  sharp,  being  sheathed  in  a  leathern  case,  was  withl  certain  Yacoonin  s  wife,  whose  disfigurements  give  rise  to  „ent  of  Mills,  comprising  Treatises  on  Wheels,  Shafts,  and  (3oup- 
drawn  when  both  were  ready,  and  the  fowls  rushed  at  each  other  some  natural  expressions  of  feminine  regret:  I  lings;  engaging  and  disengaging  Gear ;  and  Mill  Archito^re;  and 

with  all  their  fury.  The  blades  were  loo  deadly  to  allow  the  combat  She  was  a  good-looking  young  woman,  thickly  powdered,  her  eye- 1  o“  o®.™*.  ^  j®"  ,  ®  \  “  ®®^®“  • 

to  be  prolonged  very  much.  The  white  cock  proved  to  be  tbe  beet  brows  shaved  entirely  off,  and  her  teeth  blackened.  The  two  last-  !  description  of  Oil,  Powder  MilU.  inclumng  a  short 

soldier  of  the  two.  Very  adroitly  did  he  manage  to  elude  every  stroke  mentioned  operations  are  performed  by  every  woman  when  she  ^®  Manufactore  of  Iron.  By  William  Fairbaum,  Esq., 

his  adversary  aimed  at  him,  till,  choosing  his  time  in  quite  a  saga-  becomes  a  wife,  and  as  they  have  generally  strongly-marked  eye- ;  »  *«•  (8vo,  pp.  iM.)  ^npnan  mu  t^.  _ 

cious  manner,  be  seized  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  wounded  his  brows,  and  pretty  regular  toeth,  with  by  no  means  small  mouths,  the  '  “®*  . 

antsgonist  in  tbe  breast,  which  made  the  apeckled  one,  a  large  bird,  disfiguring  effect  of  the  operations  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- ,  History  of  tbe  Plague  of  London  (1M5.)  By  Daniel  Defoe, 

stagger  and  shake  convulsively;  but  quickly  recovering,  and  mad-  scribed.  The  reason  ascribed  for  this  extraordinary  practice  is  that  (Square  18mo,  pp.  Z06.)  Longman  and  t/O. 

dened  with  pain,  he  flew  at  the  white  cock,  and  inflicted  a  slight  each  woman  may  show  her  husband  that  from  henceforth  she  desires '  Pamphlxts. — ‘English  Neutrality.  Is  the  Alabama  a  British 

wound  in  tho  right  wing — a  desperate  blow,  but  one  that  cost  him  no  admiration  but  his  ;  though  bow  a  husband  can  reconcile  himself  Pirate  ?  ’  (8vo,  pp.  32.)  Wealey,  Queen’s  Head  pasaage,  Pater- 

heavily.  By  no  means  disabled,  the  white  cock  now  aimed  his  spur  to  the  disfigurement,  I  cannot  think.  Fancy  wooing  a  lovely  bru- j  noster  row. — ‘Debt  and  Resources  of  the  United  States:  and  the 
straight  at  the  stomach  of  the  speckled  one,  stabbed  him,  till  be  bled  nette,  with  hair  like  tbe  raven’s  wing,  and  eyebrows  to  correspond, '  Effect  of  Secession  upon  tbe  Trade  and  Industry  of  tha  Loyal  Stotea.' 
profusely,  and,  perfectly  exhausted,  fell  down,  and  died,  after  whose  coral  lips  open  to  disclose  two  rows  of  pearls.  Then,  when  '  By  Dr  William  Elder.  (8vo,  pp.  32.)  Philadelphia:  Ringwaltand 
a  few  stnigglea.  Loud  and  repeated  cheers  proclaimed  tbe  termina-  the  vows  have  been  uttered,  and  this  fair  being  becomes  your  own,  |  Brown. — *  Ouna  vemu  Armour  Plates :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
tion  of  the  game  ;  and  when  these  had  subsided,  tbe  president  formally  picture  to  yourself  what  you  must  think  on  beholding  tbe  trsns-  Great  Guns,  showing  the  Defects  of  soma  of  the  Recent  Systems, 
declared  the  white  cock  conqueror  of  tbe  field.  I  could  not  stay  to  formation  that,  in  obedience  to  the  tyrant  custom,  she  has  effected —  and  demonatrating  tbe  Efficiency  of  a  New  Method  of  Constructing 
see  a  repetition  of  this  scene,  but  left  tbe  place  dieguated  at  the  cruel  the  pearls  suddenly  turned  to  ebony,  and  the  arch  formed  by  the  eye-  Guns  capable  of  Penetrating  Armour  Plates ;  to  which  is  added  an 
sight  I  had  witnessed.  As  I  passed  through  tbe  grounds  attached  to  browa  now  a  bluish-looking  desert  1  Appendix  containing  Tables  of  the  Resistances,  Extensions,  Sets  and 

tbe  cock-pit,  I  saw,  to  my  horror,  that  already,  though  life  was  not  rpi  ..  ,  «  ,  ^  ^  j  -u  *1,  Compretsiona  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  under  Strain.’  By  P.  M. 

yet  quite  extinct,  tbe  poor  speckled  combatant,  lately  ao  furious  and  Ine  authoress  can  scarcely  find  words  to  dcMrioe  the  p*raooa,  C.E.,  A.I.G.E.  (8vo,  pp.  24.)  Mitchell,  Charing  cross. — 
active,  was  sctuslly  being  plucked  to  serve  as  a  mesl  that  day  for  bia  exquisite  scenery  of  the  coast  from  Nagasaki  to  Yokohama,  ‘  Juatices’  Noianda:  including  (Jases  relating  to  Local  Mana^ment 
matter  snd  family.*^’  but  rapturous  ezclamatioDS  must  give  place  to  a  bit  of  Boards,  Boards  of  Hesltb,  Burial  Boards,  Highway  Boards,  Ve^y 

Ai  the  UjuiilUiKopIe  cannot  make  their  hen.  fight  they  real  d^ription,  the  .abject  being  the  back  of  tho  groom 
work  them  m  another  way.  At  Bauad^ro,  when  the  party  who  led  her  horse  when,  having  landed  for  an  excursion,  Day^s^street,  Lincoln’s  inn.— ‘  Handbook  to 

sat  down  to  breakfast  on  hard-boiled  eggs,  rice,  and  ehoco-  the  party  were  on  their  way  to  the  village  of  Kama-kura,  Calculator  and  Letter  Box,’  By  J.  8,  Laurie.  ClSmo,  pp.  1®*) 
late,  they  learnt  in  what  manner  in  former  days  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire  of  Japan :  Longman  and  Co. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AAIERICA. 

Pretidefii  LincolrCt  Letter  to  the  Union  Committee  in 
lUinoie. 

The  foUowinff  UthetextofthUletUr*.  ^  _ 

‘•Executire  Man«of>,  WMhington,  August  26. — My  dear  Sir, -^o«r 
letter  iuTitlng  me  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of  unconditional  Union 
men,  to  be  held  at  the  capital  of  Illinois,  on  the  8rd  day  of  Septem* 
her,  has  been  recelted.  It  would  be  rery  agreeable  to  me  thus  to 
meet  my  old  friends  at  my  own  home,  but  I  cannot  just  now  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  this  city  so  long  as  a  Tisit  there  would  reauire.  The  meet¬ 
ing  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain  onoonditional  derotion  to  the 
Union  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  old  friends  will  thank  me  for  tendering 
as  I  do  the  nation’s  gratitude  to  thoee  other  noble  men  whom  no  Mr- 
ti*an  malioe  or  partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the  nation’s  life. 
There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would  say — 
You  desire  peace,  and  you  blame  me  tbat  we  do^  not  haTS  it.  But 
how  can  we  attain  it  ?  There  are  but  three  copceirable  ways :  first, 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This  I  am  trying  to  do. 
Are  you  for  it  ?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not 
for  it,  a  second  way  is  to  gire  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this.  If 
you  are,  you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force  nor  yet 
for  dissolution,  there  only  remains  some  imaginable  compromise.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  compromise  embracing  the  maintenance  of  ^e 
Union  is  now  possible.  All  tbat  I  learn  leads  to  a  directly  opposite 
belief.  The  strenath  of  the  rebellion  is  its  military,  its  army.  Tbat 
army  dominates  all  the  country  and  all  the  people  within  its  range. 
Any  offer  of  any  terms  made  by  any  mao  or  men  within  that  range 
in  opposition  to  tbat  army  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present,  because 
such  man  or  men  bare  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a 
compromise  if  one  were  made  with  them.  To  illustrate,  suppow 
refugees  from  the  South  and  peace  men  of  the  North  get  together  in 
convention  and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise  embracing  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  Union,  in  what  way  can  that  compromise  be  used  to 
keep  General  Lee’s  army  out  of  Pennsylvania  r  General  Meade’s 
army  can  keep  Lee’s  army  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  think,  can 
ultimately  drive  it  out  of  existence.  But  no  paper  compromise  to 
which  the  controllers  of  General  Lee’s  army  are  not  agreed  can  at  all 
affect  tbat  army.  In  an  effort  at  such  compromise  we  would  waste 
time  which  the  enemy  would  improve  to  our  disadvantage,  and  that 
would  be  all.  A  compromise  to  be  effective  must  be  made  either  with 
those  who  control  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the  people  first  liberated 
from  the  domination  of  that  army  by  the  success  of  our  army.  Now, 
allow  me  to  assure  you,  tbat  no  word  or  intimation  from  the  rebel 
army,  or  from  any  of  the  men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peace 
compromise,  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges 
and  intimations  to  the  contrary  are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I 
promise  you  that  if  anv  such  proposition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall 
not  be  rejected  and  Kept  secret  from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  according  to  the  bond  of 
service,  the  United  States  constitution ;  and  that,  as  such,  I  am  re¬ 
sponsible  to  them.  But  to  be  plain.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  me 
about  the  negro.  Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
you  and  myself  upon  that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men 
oould  be  free,  while  you,  I  suppose,  do  nut.  Yet  I  hare  neither 
adopted  nor  proposed  any  measure  which  is  not  consistent  with  even 
your  vieWj  provided  you  are  for  the  Union.  I  suggested  compensated 
emancipation,  to  which  you  replied  tbat  you  wish^  not  to  be  taxed 
to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to  save  you  from  greater  taxa¬ 
tion,  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means.  You  dislike  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  and  perhaps  would  have  it  retracted. 
You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  1  think  differently.  I  think  that 
the  constitution  invests  its  oommander-in-obief  with  the  law 
of  war  in  time  of  war.  The  most  tbat  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is, 
tbat  slaves  are  propertv.  Is  there,  or  has  there  ever  been,  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  by  the  law  of  war,  property  both  of  enemies  and  friends, 
may  be  taken  when  needed?  And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  taking 
it,  helps  us,  or  hurls  the  enemy  ?  Armies,  the  world  over,  destroy 
enemies’  property  when  they  cannot  use  it ;  and  even  destroy  their 
own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilised  belligerents  do  all  in  their 
power  to  help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few  things 
regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  exceptions  are  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combatants,  male  and  female.  But 
the  proclamation,  as  law,  is  valid  or  it  is  not  valid.  If  it  is  not  valid 
it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted  any  more 
than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  profess  to  think 
tbat  its  retraction  would  operate  favourably  for  the  Union.  Why 
better  after  the  retraction  than  before  the  issue  ?  Thera  was  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the 
proclamation  was  issued,  the  last  100  days  uf  which  passed  under 
an  explicit  notice  tbat  it  was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in 
revolt  returning  to  their  allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed 
as  favourably  ror  us  since  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  at  before.  I 
know,  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinions  of  others,  tbat  some  of  the 
commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field,  who  have  given  us  our  most 
important  victories,  believe  the  emancipation  policy  and  the  aid  of  the 
coloured  troops  constitute  the  heaviest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  thoee  important  successes,  could 
not  have  been  achieved  when  it  was  but  for  the  aid  of 
black  soldiers.  Among  the  commanders  holding  these  views  are 
seme  who  have  never  had  any  affinity  with  what  is  called  abolitionism, 
or  with  ’lUpublioan  party  politics,’  but  who  give  them  purely  as 
military  opinions.  I  submit  their  opinions  as  being  entitled  to  some 
weight  against  the  objections  often  urged  that  emancipation  and 
arming  the  blacks  are  unwise  as  military  measures,  and  were  not 
adopt!  d  in  good  faith.  You  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free 
negrocf.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  willing  to  fight  for  you ;  but  no 
matter.  Fight  you,  then,  exclusively  to  save  the  Union.  I  issued 
the  proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in  saving  the  Union.  When¬ 
ever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the  Union— if  I  shall 
urge  you  to  continue  fighting — it  will  be  an  apt  time  then  for  you  to 
declare  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  I  thought  that  in 
your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  should 
cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the  enemy  in  his 
resistance  to  you.  Do  you  think  differently  ?  I  thought  that  what¬ 
ever  negroM  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers  leaves  just  as  much  less  for 
white  soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  o'herwise 
to  you  ?  But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why 
should  they  do  anything  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them  ?  If 
they  stake  their  lives  for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest 
motive,  even  the  premise  of  freedum,  and  the  promise  being  made 
must  be  kept.  The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again 
goes  unvexed  to  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  North-West  for  it ; 
not  yet  wholly  to  them.  Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met  New 
nJu*^*™*  Keystone,  and  Jersey,  showing  their  way  right 
**1?  "“““y  South,  too,  in  more  colours  than  one,  also  lent 

a  band.  On  the  sjMt  their  part  of  the  history  was  jotted  down  in 
black  and  wtnte.  The  job  was  a  great  national  one,  and  let  none  be 
banned  who  bore  an  honourable  part  in  it ;  and  while  thoee  who  have 
cleared  the  great  nver  may  well  be  proud,  even  tbat  is  not  all.  It  is 
anything  has  been  more  nravely  or  better  done  than 
at  AntiMam,  Mi^reesboro,  Gettysburg,  and  on  many  fields  of  lees 
note.  ^Nor  must  Unde  Sam’s  web-feet  be  forgotten.  At  all  the 
waters  margins  uey  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the 
brMd  bay,  and  ue  rapid  nver,  hut  also  up  the  narrow  muddy  bayou : 
ud  wherever  the  g^nd  was  a  litUe  damp,  they  have  been  and  made 

appear  so  distant  as  it 

did.  1  bops  it  will  come  soon,  and  oome  to  stay,  and  so  oome  as  to 
Oa  worth  the  keeping  in  all  Aitore  time.  It  will  then  have  been 


proved  that  among  free  men  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from 
the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  tbat  they  who  Uke  such  appeal  are  sura  to 
lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  then  there  will  be  some  black 
men  who  can  remember  tbat  with  silent  tongue,  and  clenched  teeth, 
and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet  they  have  helped  mankind 
on  to  this  great  oonsummation  j  while  I  fear  that  there  will  be  some 
white  men  unable  to  forget  that,  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful 
speech,  they  have  striven  to  binder  it.  Still  let  us  not  be  over 
sanguine  of  a  speedy  final  triumph.  Let  us  be  quite  sober, 
diligently  apply  the  means,  never  doubting  tbat  a  His 

own  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful  result— Yours  very  truly, 
A.  Likoolm.” 

The  Bombardment  of  Charleston. 

The  following  is  the  communication  from  Beauregard  to  General 
Gilmore,  protesting  against  the  opening  of  the  bombardment  of 
Charleston : 

“  Charleston,  S.C.,  August,  22.—“  Sir,— Ust  night  at  fifteen  minutes 
before  eleven  o’clock,  during  my  absence  on  a  reconnaissance  of  my 
fortifications,  a  oommunication  was  received  at  these^  head-quarters, 
dated  Head-quarters,  Department  of  the  South,  Morris  Island,  S.C., 
Aug.  21,  demanding  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Morris  Island  and 
Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederate  forces,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
‘  the  present  condition  of  Fort  Sumttr,  and  the  rapid  progressive 
destruction  which  it  is  undergoing  from  my  batteries,  seem  to  render 
its  complete  demolition  within  a  few  hours  a  matter  of  certainty,’  and 
that  if  this  letter  was  not  complied  with,  or  no  reply  thereto  was 
received  within  four  hours  after  it  was  delivered  into  ^e  hands  of  my 
subordinate  commander  at  Fort  Wagner  for  transmission,  afire  would 
be  opened  on  the  city  of  Charleston  from  the  batteries  already  esta¬ 
blished  within  easy  and  effective  range  of  the  heart  of  the  city.  This 
communication  to  my  address  was  without  sign  store,  and  was  of  course 
returned.  About  half-past  one  o’clock  one  of  your  batteries  did 
actually  open  fire,  and  threw  a  number  of  heavy  shells  into  the  city, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  of  course  were  asleep  and  unwarned.  About 
nine  o’clock  this  morning  the  communication  alluded  to  was  returned 
to  these  bead-quarters,  bearing  your  recognised  official  signature,  and 
it  can  now  be  noticed  as  your  deliberate  official  act.  Among  nations 
not  barbarous  the  usages  of  war  prescribe  tbat  when  a  city  is  about 
to  be  attacked  timely  notice  shall  ^  given  by  the  attacking  commander 
in  order  that  non-combatants  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  with¬ 
drawing  beyond  its  limits.  Generally  the  time  allowed  is  from  one  to 
three  days ;  that  is,  time  for  the  withdrawal  in  good  faith  of  at  least 
the  women  and  children.  You,  Sir,  gave  only  four  hours,  knowing 
tbat  your  notice,  under  existing  circumstances,  oould  not  reach  me  in 
less  than  two  hours,  and  not  less  than  the  same  time  would  be  required 
for  an  answer  to  be  conveyed  from  this  city  to  Battery  Wagner.  With 
this  knowledge  you  threaten  to  open  fire  on  this  city,  not  to  obli^  its 
surrender,  but  to  force  me  to  evacuate  those  works  which  you,  assisted 
by  B  great  naval  force,  have  been  attacking  in  vain  for  more  than 
forty  days.  Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg  and  Fort  Sumter  are  nearly 
due  north  from  your  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  and  in  distance  there¬ 
from  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  This  city, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  the  north-west,  and  quite  five  miles  distant 
from  the  battery  which  opened  against  it  this  morning.  It  would 
appear.  Sir,  tbat,  despairing  of  reducing  these  works,  you  now  resort 
to  the  novel  measure  of  turning  your  guns  against  the  old  men,  the 
women,  the  children,  and  the  hospitals  of  a  sleeping  city — an  act  of 
inexcusable  barbarity  from  vour  own  confessed  point  of  sight,  inas¬ 
much  as  you  allege  tbat  the  complete  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter 
within  a  few  hours  by  your  guns  seems  to  you  a  matter  of  certainty. 
Your  omission  to  attach  your  signature  to  such  a  grave  paper  must 
show  the  recklessness  of  the  course  upon  which  you  nave  adventured ; 
when  the  facts  tbat  you  knowingly  fixed  a  limit  for  receiving  an 
answer  to  your  demand  which  made  it  almost  beyond  the  possibility 
of  receiving  any  reply  within  tbat  time,  and  tbat  you  actually  did  open 
fire,  and  throw  a  number  of  the  most  destructive  missiles  ever  lued 
in  war  into  the  midst  of  a  city  taken  unawares,  and  filled  with  sleep¬ 
ing  women  and  children,  will  give  you  a  bad  eminence  in  history, 
even  in  the  history  of  this  war.  I  am  only  surprised.  Sir,  at  the 
limits  you  have  set  to  your  demands.  If,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
abandonment  of  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Sumter,  you  feel  authorised 
to  fire  on  this  city,  why  did  you  not  include  the  works  on  Sullivan 
and  James  Islands — nay,  even  the  city  of  Charleston — in  the  same 
demand  T  Since  you  have  felt  warranted  in  inaugurating  this  method 
of  reducing  batteries  in  your  immediate  front  which  were  otherwise 
found  impregnable,  and  a  mode  of  warfare  which  I  confidently  declare 
to  be  atrocious  and  unworthy  of  any  soldier,  I  now  solemnly  warn 
you  that  if  you  fire  again  on  this  city  from  your  Morris  Island  bat¬ 
teries  without  giving  a  somewhat  more  reasonable  time  to  remove  the 
non-combatants,  I  shall  feel  impelled  to  employ  such  stringent  means 
of  retaliation  as  may  be  available  during  the  continuance  of  this 
attack.  Finally,  I  reply  that  neither  the  works  on  Morris  Island  nor 
Fort  SumUr  will  be  evacuated  on  the  demand  you  have  been  pleased 
to  make.  Already,  however,  I  am  taking  measures  to  remove  all  non- 
combatants,  who  are  now  fully  aware  and  alive  to  what  they  mire 
expect  at  your  hands. — Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  G.  T. 
Bbaukxoabi),  General  Commanding.’ 

The  following  is  General  Gilmore’s  reply  to  General  Beauregard’s 
communication : 

“Augmt  22,  9  p.m. — Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  oommucication  of  this  date,  complaining  that  one 
of  my  batteries  bad  opened  on  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  thrown  a 
number  of  heavy  rifle  shell  into  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  of 
course  were  asleep  and  unarmed.  My  letter  to  you,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Morris  Island,  and  threatening  in 
default  thereof  to  open  fire  on  Charleston,  was  delivered  near  Fort 
Wagner  at  11.16  a.m.  of  the  filet  instant,  and  should  have  arrived  at 
your  bead-quarters  in  time  to  have  permitted  your  answer  to  reach 
me  within  the  limits  assigned,  vis.,  four  hours.  The  fact  that  you 
were  absent  from  your  bead-quarters  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  may  be 
regarded  as  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  city  of  Charleston ; 
but  it  is  one  for  which  I  clearly  am  not  responsible.  This  letter  bore 
date  at  my  bead-  quarters,  and  was  officially  delivered  by  an  officer  of 
my  staff.  The  omission  of  my  signature  doubtless  affords  grounds 
for  special  pleading,  but  it  is  not  the  argument  of  a  commander 
solicitous  only  for  the  safety  of  sleeping  women  and  children  and 
unarmed  men.  Threats  of  retaliation  fur  acts  of  mine,  which  you 
do  not  allege  to  be  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  civilised  warfare, 
except  as  regards  the  length  of  time  allowed  as  notice  of  my  intention, 
aie  passed  by  without  comment.  I  will,  however,  call  your  attention 
to  the  well-established  principle  that  the  commander  of  a  place 
attacked,  but  not  invested,  having  its  avenues  of  escape  open  and 
practicable,  has  no  right  to  a  notice  of  intention  of  bombardment 
other  than  that  which  is  given  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  his 
advetsary.  Even  had  this  letter  not  been  written,  the  city  of 
Charleston  has  bad,  according  to  your  own  computation,  forty  days’ 
notice  of  her  danger.  During  that  time  my  attack  on  her  defences 
hss  steadily  progre»sed.  The  ultimate  object  of  that  attack  has  at  no 
time  been  doubtful.  If,  under  the  circumstances,  the  life  of  a  single 
non-combatant  is  exposed  to  peril  under  the  bombardment  of  the 
city,  the  responsibility  rests  with  those  who  have  first  failed  to 
remove  the  non-combatants  or  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  city,  after 
having  held  control  of  all  its  approaches  for  a  period  of  nearly  two 
years  and  a  half  in  the  presence  of  a  threatening  force,  and  who 
afterwards  refused  to  accept  the  terms  on  which  the  bombardment 
might  have  been  poslp-med.  From  various  sources,  official  and 
unofficial,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  most  of  the  women  and  children 
of  Charleston  were  not  long  since  removed  from  that  city,  but  on 
vour  assurance  that  the  city  is  still  full  of  them  I  shall  suspend  the 
bombardment  until  rieven  o’ dock  p.m.  to-morrow,  thua  giving  you 


two  days  from  the  time  you  acknowledge  to  have  received  my 
communication  of  the  filst.  Yery  respectfully  your  obedient 
servant,  R.  A.  Oilmors,  Ac.” 

It  appears  that  the  Spanish  and  British  Consuls  respectively 
addressed  General  Gilmore  on  behalf  of  the  subjects  of  their  countries 
in  Charleston,  and  he  cheerfully  suspended  the  bombardment  for 
twenty-four  hours,  to  give  them  time  to  leave  the  city.  “  Nothing 
was  further,’’  he  says,  “  from  bis  wish  than  to  endanger  their  lives 
and  property.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  81st  ult.  the  Monitors  commenced  bom¬ 
barding  Fort  Moultrie.  The  Federal  batteries  on  Morris  Island  also 
opened  fire,  directing  their  attack  upon  Fort  Wsgoer.  Forts  Moul¬ 
trie,  Wagner,  Gregg,  ond  a  battery  in  Sullivan’s  Island  replied  to  the 
Federal  fire.  Fort  Sumter  was  not  so  nearly  demolished  as  before 
reported.  Four  fresh  guns  had  been  mounted  on  tbat  work,  which 
caused  a  renewal  of  its  bombardment.  A  general  engagement  occurred 
on  the  1st  between  the  iron-clads  and  Forts  Sumter,  Wagner,  and 
Moultrie.  The  forts  were  much  damaged.  A  renewed  attack  was  to 
be  made  on  Fort  Sumter. 

The  War  in  Tennessee. 

By  the  accounts  reaching  to  the  6th  inst.  we  learn  that  General 
;  Burnside  had  occupied  Kingston,  Tennessee,  without  serious  opposi¬ 
tion.  All  Eastern  Tennessee,  except  the  Chattanooga  region,  is  said 
to  be  evacuated  by  the  Confederates.  General  R^crans’s  bead- 
quarters  were  still  at  Stevenson,  Alabama.  Only  a  portion  of  his 
army  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  River,  and  his  frrees  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  destroy  the  Georgia  Railroad,  forming  Bragg’s  line  of 
communication. 


THE  AFFAIRS  OF  POLAND. 

Earl  BusselVs  Last  Despaich. 

The  following  despatch  was  addressed  by  Earl  Russell  on  the  11th 
ult.  to  Lord  Napier,  her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg: 

“  My  Lord, — On  the  l8th  of  last  month  Baron  Brunnow  coramnni- 
^  oated  to  me  a  despatch  which  he  had  received  the  evening  before  from 
I  Prince  Gortschakoff.  This  despatch,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,®  is  far 
I  from  being  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  representation  which,  in  concert 
I  with  France  and  Austria,  her  Majesty’s  Government  addressed  to  the 
I  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg.  The  despatch  begins,  indeed,  by  stating 
'  tbat  ‘  the  Imperial  Cabinet  admits  the  principle  that  every  Power 
I  signing  a  treaty  has  a  right  to  interpret  its  sense  from  its  own  point  of 
view,  provided  tbat  the  interpretation  remains  within  the  limits  of  the 
meaning  that  it  is  possible  to  put  upon  it  according  to  the  text  itself.’ 
Prince  Gortschakoff  adds,  ‘  In  virtue  of  this  principle  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  does  not  dispute  this  right  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  eight 
Powers  which  have  concurred  in  the  General  Act  of  Vienna  of  1815.’ 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  however,  departing  widely  from  the  question  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  proceeds  to  ascribe  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  insurrection  in  Poland  to  the  moral  and  material 
assistance  which  it  receives  from  without;  admits  vaguely  the  six 
points ;  rejects  the  proposed  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  refuses  to  accept 
a  Conference  of  the  eight  Powers  who  signed  the  treaty ;  and,  finally 
declares  tbat  the  re-establishment  of  order  must  pret^e  the  serious 
application  of  any  measures  destined  for  the  pacification  of  Poland. 

“  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  now  proceed  to  examine  calmly 
the  principal  topics  of  Prince  Gortschakoff s  reply  to  the  considerations 
brought  before  him  in  my  despatch.  Prince  Gortschakoff,  while  he 
admits  tbat  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  and  the  ascendancy 
of  law  over  arbitrary  power,  most  be  the  foundation  of  order  and 
stability,  adds  that  the  indispensable  corollary  to  these  principles  is 
respect  for  authority.  But  the  Russian  Cabinet  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  clemency  and  conciliation  are  often  more  effective  in  establishing 
respect  for  authority  than  material  force.  It  would  be  a  lamentable 
error  to  seek  to  restore  that  respect  by  force  of  arms  alone,  without  the 
addition  of  some  adequate  security  for  the  political  and  religious  rights 
of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Poland.  Such  security  the  proposals 
of  the  three  Powers  held  out  to  Russia  and  to  Poland  alike,  ft  has 
pleased  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  not  to  avail  itself  of  this  mode  of 
restoring  respect  for  antiiority. 

‘‘_2.  Prince  Gortschakoff  affirms — and  this  view  is  the  theme  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  bis  despatch — tbat  the  re-establishment  of  order 
in  Poland  is  dependent  upon  a  condition  to  which  he  bad  called  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Miyesty,  ‘  and  which  is 
not  only  unfnlfilled,  but  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  despatch  of  Lord 
RusmU  ;  we  refer  to  the  material  assistance  and  moral  encouragements 
obtained  firom  abroad  by  the  insurgents.’  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  avoided  this  topic,  and,  instead  of  com¬ 
menting  on  the  past,  to  refer  only  to  healing  measures  for  the  future. 
But  thus  compelled  by  Prince  Gortschakoffs  reference  to  allnde  to  the 
subject,  her  Majesty’s  Government  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
their  conviction  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
order  in  Poland  is  not  the  assistance  obtained  by  the  insurgents  from 
abroad,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Government  itself.  The  Em- 
preM  Catherine,  in  1772,  promised  to  the  Poles  the  maintenance  of 
their  religion.  The  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  in  1815,  promised  to  the 
Poles  national  representation  and  national  administration.  These 
promises  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Daring  many  years  the  religion  of 
the  Poles  was  attacked,  and  to  the  present  hour  they  are  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  political  rights  assured  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  1815,  and 
the  Oonstitntion  of  the  same  year.  The  violation  of  these  solemn 
engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government  produced  dis¬ 
affection,  and  the  sadden  invasion  of  the  homes  of  Warsaw,  in  a  night 
of  January  last,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  insurrection. 
Unless  the  general  feeling  in  Poland  had  been  estranged  from  Russia, 
the  moral  and  material  assistance  afforded  from  abroad  would  have 
availed  the  insurgents  little.  It  is  true,  however,  that  lively  sympathy 
has  been  excited  in  Europe  in  favour  of  the  Poles.  In  every  consider¬ 
able  State  where  there  exists  a  national  representation — in  England, 
in  France,  in  Austria,  in  Prussia,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in 
Sweden,  in  Denmark — that  sympathy  has  been  manifested.  Wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  National  Administration  the  Administration  has  shared, 
though  with  prudence  and  reserve  in  expression,  the  feelings  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  nation.  Russia  ought  to  take  into  account  these 
sympathies,  and  profit  by  the  lesson  they  teach. 

“  3.  Prince  Gortschakoff  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact,  which  cannot 
be  denied,  that  *  the  insurgents  demand  neither  an  amnesty  nor  an 
autonomy,  nor  a  representation  more  or  less  complete.’  Bnt  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  tbat  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  are  only  two 
parties — viz.,  the  Government  occupied  in  suppressing  the  insurrection, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  busy  in  fomenting  and  extending  it. 
Besides  the-e  parties  there  is  always  in  such  cases  a  large  floating  mass 
who  would  be  quite  contented  to  see  persons  and  property  secure  under 
a  just  and  beneficent  Administration.  The  confidence  of  this  great 
mass  has  not  been  obtained,  and  their  continued  inaction  can  hardly  be 
depended  upon.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  must  agsin  represent  the 
extreme  urgency  of  attempting  at  once  the  work  of  conciliation,  which 
is  so  necessary  for  the  general  interest.  In  profiting  by  the  loyal  and 
d'sinterested  assistance  which  is  offered  her  by  Austria,  France,  and 
Great  Britain,  the  Court  of  Russia  secures  to  herself  the  most  powerful 
means  towards  making  ideas  of  moderation  prevail  in  Poland,  and  thus 
laying  the  foundations  of  permanent  peace. 

“  4.  In  referring  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Priuce  Gortschakoff  says, 
that  ‘we  should  not  be  far  from  the  trntb  if  we  affirmed  tbat  the  first 

*  See  '  Correspondence  respecting  the  Insurrection  in  Poland,  1868,’ 
giving  you  I  Part  IT,  presented  to  Parliament,  Jnly  20, 1868. 
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prtpvttd  bj  and  diraotly  emanated  endeaTonr  to  place  the  Polish  rights  npon  a  more  iadepeodeot  hasif,  as 
;sDaer  I.’  Her  Miyestj’s  (roTsm*  detailed  by  the  treatise  of  1815. 

«  .U!.  _  »_ 

The  Rtmian  Reply  to  France. 

The  Opmkm  NatiamaU  of  the  15th  says :  *'  The  reply  of  Raseia  to 
the  French  note  was  sent  yeeterday  to  Biarrits.  The  Dnke  de  Monte¬ 
bello  will  not  leaye  St  Petereborg  until  the  Emperor’s  return  from 
- _ J.” 

La  Frme$  says :  **  We  are  not  aarare  when  the  notes  will  be  pub- 
— Prince  Gortchakoff’s  despatch  is  generally  considered  to  be  less 
a  categorical  reply  than  a  firesh  disoassion  of  the  obeerrations  already 
•  was,  in  presented,  which  avoid  prononnoing  on  the  question  in  a  formal  manner, 

oontomplation,  the  one  least  thus  leaving  the  way  open  fbr  negotiation.'* 
i.*T"***  **  j  The  Russian  reply  to  the  Frendi  note  is  conceived  in  even  more 

the  decision  adopted  the  prevail-  oonrteons  terms  than  the  previous  ones,  and  expresses  sentiments 
ipreesed  with  the  conviction  fitvonrable  to  the  good  relations  existing  ^ween  France  and  Raseia. 

.1 

any  anticipation  of  an  early  resumption  of  the  discussion  between 
Russia  and  the  three  Powers.  It  is  believed  that  the  despatch  in  no 
wav  changes  the  situation  of  affairs.  • 
llie  Jftrd  says :  **  The  Rosaian  note  maintains  the  necessity  for  the 
pacifioation  of  Poland  before  the  carrying  out  of  any  reforms.  Prinoe 
Oortsohakoff  does  not  enter  into  long  explanations,  in  order  not  to  em¬ 
bitter  the  discussion.  He  states  that  Russia  agrees  to  the  six  points, 
and  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  solve  the  question  which  is  a  source  of 
misunderstanding  between  the  Cabinets. " 

The  Pays  of  Thnrsday,  in  an  article  signed  by  its  editorial  secretary, 
says:  ’‘Russia  has  now  rejected  that  which  she  put  forward  in  pre- ' 
ceding  despatches.  The  three  Powers  will  examine  in  common  the 
present  reply,  fbr  the  good  understanding  between  them  is  fhlly  main¬ 
tained  in  vtew  of  Russia’s  refusal.  The  Polish  question  remains  an 
European  one,  and  exclusively  preserves  that  character.  Entire  confi¬ 
dence  must  be  placed  in  the  wiraom  of  the  three  Powers.” 

The  Ruseian  Reply  to  the  Austrtan  Note. 

The  reply  of  Prinoe  Qortschakoff  to  the  Austrian  note  on  the  Polish 
question  is  brief,  and  announces  that  a  more  detailed  memorandum 
will  follow.  Prince  Gortschnkoff  considers  the  six  points  to  have  been 
sett’ed  by  the  previous  declaration  of  Russia.  He  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  pacific  sentiments  displayed  in  the  Austrian  note,  and  shares 
Austria's  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  Poland.  Prince  Oortsohakoff 
regrets,  however,  that  the  expectations  based  on  the  diplomatic  dis¬ 
cussions  and  their  results  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  differences 
of  opinion  had  not  been  removed.  Prince  Gortschakoff  thinks,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  further  prolongation  of  these  discussions  appears  superfluous. 
Ho  finally  states  that  Russia  assumes  the  full  responsibility  of  her 
acts.  In  to-day’s  sitting  of  the  Lower  Honse  of  the  Reichsrath,  a 
communication  was  made  from  the  Government  explaining  that  the 
arrest  of  M.  Rogawski,  a  member  of  the  Chamber,  took  place  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  information  received  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  Lemberg, 
to  the  effect  that  M.  Rogawski  had  been  taken  in  fiagnmte  delido^ 
acting  as  a  member  of  the  Secret  Polish  Committee. 

The  Russian  Reply  to  England. 

(From  tho  Gautle  of  last  night.) 

Foreism  Office,  Sept.  18. 

The  following  despatch  has  been  communicated  to  Elarl  Russell  by 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  this  Court : 

PRINCE  OORTSOHAKOFF  TO  BARON  BRCNNOW. 

Tsarkoe-Selo,  Aug.  26  (Sept.  7),  1863. 
Lord  Napier  lias,  by  order  of  his  Government,  communicated  to  me 
a  despatch  from  Lord  Russell,  of  which  your  Excellency  will  find  a 


iitiele  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  i 
fitom  bis  Mqjesty  the  Emperor  Alexanifer  I. 

ment  readily  admit  the  probability  of  this  suppoaition.  'In'l816  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  France,  and  Pmssia  would  have  preferred  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  finally  made  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland 
as  it  existed  prior  to  the  first  partition  of  1772,  or  even  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  independent  kingdom  of  Poland  with  the  same  limits  as 
the  present  kingdom.  Tho  great  army  which  tho  Emperor  Alexander 
then  bad  in  Poland,  the  important  servioea  which  Russia  had  rendered  - 

to  the  alliance,  and,  above  all,  a  fear  of  the  renewal  of  war  in  Europe,  lished 
oombioed  to  make  Great  BriUin,  Austria,  and  Prussia  aooept  the  ar¬ 
rangement  proposed  by  the  Em^ror  Alexander,  although  it 
their  eyes,  of  the  three  arrangements  ini 

likely  to  produce  permanent  peaoe  and  security  in  Europe.  But  the  The  P 
more  her  Majesty’s  Government  see  in  the  decision  adopted  the  prevail-  ooarteor 
ing  influence  of  Russia,  the  more  they  are  imi 

that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ought  to  be,  of  all  Sovereigns,  the  most  Prince  Oortsohakoff  ooncludee  his  deepatch  in  a  manner  which  precludes 

desirous  to  observe  the  conditions  of  that  arrangement  It  would  not  .  -  -  -  . . 

be  open  to  Russia  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  large  addition  to  her 
dominions,  and  to  repudiate  the  terms  of  the  instrument  upon  which 
her  tenure  depends. 

“In  stating  these  terms Prioce  Gortschakoff  says  that  the  only  stipu¬ 
lation  which  can  have  made  it  appear  doubtful  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  the  same  title  as  that  by 
which  be  holds  his  other  possessions — 1’.. 
bis  righu  dependent  upon  any  condition  whatever- 
passages,  which  he  proceeds  to  quote.  But  there 
which  be  does  not  quote.  It  is  found  in  the  bsi 
Article,  and  says 

provinces  and  districts  which  are  <  ‘  _ _  _ „ 

articles,  is  united  to  the  Russian  Empire,  to  wbVoh  it  shall  be  irrevocably 
I  “  *  ’ ■'  '  .  ■.  J  .,  '  ^ 

of  All  the  Russias,  bis  heirs  and  successors  in  perpetuity.' 

I  ^ .  .  -  - 

sufficient  to  say,  'to  which  it  shall  be  irrevocably  attached. 


of  the  territory  of  Lublin;  but  after  the  letreet  of  Jeiioranski,  foflow- 
ingon  the  vi^y  near  Kobylanka,  they  were  obliged  to  disperse. 
Afterwards  Lelewel  reappeared  at  the  bead  of  a  second  division  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lublin,  which  be,  however,  handed  over  to  another 
lender  to  betake  himself  to  Galicia,  there  to  collect  another  band,  with 
which  he  turned  up  in  Lublin  only  a  short  time  ago.  Lelewel  oocupied 
the  position  of  a  colonel  in  the  insurgent  army. 

Warsaw,  Sept.  10.— The  Russian  Government,  in  consequence  of 
the  successful  attacks  upon  the  railway  trains,  has  ordered  the  woods 
bordering  on  the  lines  to  be  cleared  for  the  space  of  160  yards. 

Lehbbro,  Sept.  10.— Chmielinski  and  Iskra  are  inconsiderable  force 
in  the  north  of  the  palatinate  of  Cracow.  The  Russian  troops  com¬ 
mitted  terrible  atrocities  on  the  wounded  Poles  after  the  battle  of 
Fqjslawice,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  One  of  them  was 
wrapped  up  by  the  Coesaeks  in  straw  and  then  burnt  alive ;  and  a 
Cossack  officer  rushed  sword  in  hand  into  the  hospital,  and,  attacking 
the  wounded  inmates,  would  have  killed  them  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interference  of  a  brother  officer.  The  Warsaw  police  is  to  be  increased 
by  1  ,170  men.  All  the  tailors,  bootmakers,  and  butchers  of  the  town 
who  are  vrithout  occupation  have  been  arrested  and  strictly  searched. 

Koniosbero,  Sept.  15. — Makowieski  has  been  shot,  by  order  of 
Mouravieff,  at  Lukiszki ;  and  Raezkowski,  Maczkiewicz,  and  Wroblew- 
ski,  at  Koamo,  by  order  of  his  son,  who  has  sentenc^  thirty  more 
persons  to  death. 

Thorn,  Sept.  15. — The  Russian  Government  in  Warsaw  yesterday 


■the  only  one  which  conid  make  j 
■is  contained  in  two  j 
is  another  passage  { 
^^dnning  of  the  1st! 
The  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  1 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  following  I 

_ _ ta  -1,^11  U-  _ _ I 

attach^  by  its  Constitution,  and  pomessed  by  bis  Majesty  the  Emperor ' 
of  All  the  Russias,  bis  heirs  and  successors  in  perpetuity.'  Were  not  ^ 
a  national  representation  intended  by  this  Artide  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  say,  ‘to  which  it  shall  be  irrevocably  attached.’  without  j 
any  mention  of  a  Constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Const!  - ; 
tution  is  the  link  by  which  Poland  was  connected  with  Russia.  It  is 
important  to  know  what  this  Constitution  was  which  united  Poland  and 
Russia.  It  was  not  prescribed  by  the  treaty ;  it  was  not  promulgated 
by  the  European  Powers ;  its  construction  was  left  entirely  to  tho  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  once  promulgate,  it  must  be ; 
taken  to  be  the  Constitution  meant  by  the  framers  of  tho  Treaty  of 
Vienna.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  her  Majesty's  Government  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  second  of  the  six  points  laid  before  the  Government  of 


RUSSIA. 

The  Alleged  Reforms. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  article  of  the  Journal  de  Si  Peters^ 
hourgot  the  9(b,  of  which  a  summary  has  been  given  by  telegram: 
"We  have  already  more  than  once  pointed  out  the  manoeuvres  of  some 
organs  of  the  preu  to  lead  public  opinion  into  a  path  which  can  only 
end  in  deceptions.  Thus,  when  the  second  despatches  of  the  three 
Courts  on  the  affairs  of  Poland  were  transmitted  to  St  Petersburg,  the 
foreign  journals  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  report  that  the  Russian 
Govemment  accepted  the  propositions  made  to  it  with  the  exception  of 
some  trifling  modifications.  Hopes  were  thus  raised  which  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  real  state  of  things  ;  and  when  the  truth  came  out, 
the  inevitable  removal  of  all  illusions,  which  was  the  result, 
were  worked  on  in  the  most  hostile  sense  even  by  those 
who  bad  prepared  them.  We  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
warn  our  readers  against  such  proceedings.  We  now  fulfil 
the  same  dnt^  by  putting  them  on  their  guard  against  rumours 
of  the  same  kind.  'The  foreign  press  launches  out  into  the  wildest 
conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dispositions  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  affairs  of  Poland  and  of  Germany.  Radical  re¬ 
forms,  which  are  to  be  immediatelv  introduced  in  the  kingdom  and  in 
the  empire,  are  spoken  of,  and  fresh  alliances  on  the  subject  of  German 
affairs  are  pointed  out.  The  conclusions  drawn  are  su  false  as  the 
premises..  The  position  taken  by  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg 
relative  to  the  affairs  of  Poland,  in  accord  with  the  unanimous  senti¬ 
ments  of  Rusma,  is  perfectly  clear,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
it  is  at  all  dispoaed  to  depart  from  it.  The  sentiments  of  the  Sovereign 
towards  hfs  Polish  subjects  have  not  changed,  but,  in  bis  solicitude  for 
their  welfare,  his  Majesty  has  declared  that  he  should  consider  it  as  his 
first  duty  to  proceed  to  the  re-establishment  of  material  order.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  vears  baa  sufficiently  proved  that  nothing  of 
a  solid  nature  can  be  fonnoed  on  ground  tom  up  by  anarchical  passions. 
With  regard  to  the  diplomatic  question,  the  Russian  Government  re¬ 
mains  resolved  to  ftilfil  its  international  obligations,  but  also  to  main¬ 
tain  the  rights  of  Ruuia  in  the  limits  of  treaties.  As  to  German  affairs, 
die  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  notices  them  with  all  the  interest  they 
merit,  but  also  with  the  kina  reserve  which  is  in  its  traditions  and  its 
interests.  Russia  hu  only  prayers  to  offer  up  for  the  union  and  strength 
of  Germany  on  the  basis  or  the  rights  of  all  the  States  of  which  it  is 
composed.  She  has  no  more  to  gm^  herself  against  dangers  which  may 
result  to  her  from  Germany  than  Germany  has  to  prepare  against  dan¬ 
gers  coming  from  Russia.  The  rumours  which  are  put  in  circulation 
are  therefore  without  foundation.  They  testifv  extreme  carelessness, 
if  not  malevolent  premeditation.  Under  any  otronmstances,  they  can 
only  mislead  public  opinion ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  think  that  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  journalist  is  not  to  take  part  in  error  with  a  view  to  certain 


In  receiving  the  observations  which  they  have  suggested  to  Lord 
Russell  with  the  attention  which  we  always  pay  to  the  opinions  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Government,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  w6  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  not  attained  the  end  which  we  bad 
proposed  to  ourselves. 

From  the  moment  that  this  disenssion  could  only  end  in  establishing 
and  in  confirming  the  divergence  of  our  views,  it  would  be  too  contrary 
to  our  conciliatory  disposition  for  us  to  seek  to  prolong  it,  and  we 
believe  that  in  this  we  are  not  acting  at  variance  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of  her  Britannic  M^esty.^ 

We  prefer  to  fix  our  attention  only  npon  the  essential  points  of  Lis , 
despatches,  npon  which  we  find  ourselves  agreed,  at  least  in  intention. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Govemment  desire  to  see  promptly  re¬ 
established  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  a  state  of  things  wbi^  shall 
restore  tranquility  to  that  country,  repose  to  Europe,  and  seonrity  to 
the  relations  of  ^e  Cabinets. 

We  entirely  share  in  this  desire,  and  all  that  can  depend  upon  us 
shall  be  done  to  realise  it. 

Onr  august  Master  continues  to  be  animated  by  the  most  benevolent 
intentions  towards  Poland,  and  by  the  most  conciliatory  toarmrds  all 
foreign  Powers.  To  provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  of  all  races 
and  of  every  religious  conviction  is  an  obligation  which  his  Imperial 
Majesty  has  accepted  before  God,  his  conscience,  and  his  people.  The 
Emperor  devotes  all  bis  solicitude  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  oUigation. 

As  regards  the  responsibility  which  may  be  assumed  by  his  Miyeety 
in  bis  international  relations,  those  relations  are  regulated  by  public 
right.  The  violation  of  those  fundamental  principles  can  alone  involve 
responsibility.  Onr  august  Master  has  constantly  respected  and 
observed  those  principles  wish  regard  to  other  States.  His  Majesty 


THE  WAR  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  New  Zealand  is  unmistakably  warlike. 
General  Cameron  has  been  permitted  to  assume  the  absolute  direction 
of  military  affidrs.  The  large  force  now  under  bis  command  has  been 
recently  strengthened  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish 
at  Auckland,  and  there  was  at  the  last  dates  (dolv  14),  a  body  of  not 
less  than  five  or  rix  thousand  regular  British  infantry,  besMes  the 
volunteers  and  militiamen,  available  for  the  protection  of  tlie  Queen's 
interests  in  the  provinces  of  Auckland  and  Taranaki.  By  the  latest 
advices,  the  object  of  General  Cameron  impears  to  be  to  constitute  the 
neighbourhood  of  Auckland  the  centre  of  the  furthcoming  campaign. 
Men  and  guns  have  been  concentrated  at  the  northern  capital  from  all 
parts  of  the  island.  'The  province  of  Taranaki  itself  it  is  proposed 
temporarily  to  abandon,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  New  J^- 
montb  and  Wanganui,  and  the  fortified  poMtion  at  Tataraimaka.  Tne 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  despatch  addressed  by  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  on  the  8rd  of 
August : 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  sees  with  re^et  the  substitution  of  inadmissible 
propositioBs  by  PrioM  Gonsobakoff  in  place  of  the  demands  of  the 
Powers.  He  maintains  that  the  agitation  in  Poland  is  not  revolutionary, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  condition  of  affairs  which  has  lasted  neariy  a 
oentory,  and  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  conjuncture  to  main¬ 
tain  revolnCion  in  Europe. 

**  It  is  of  incontestable  notoriety,”  oontinnee  M.  Drouyn  de  Lbuys, 
“that  the  entire  Polish  nation  is  connected  with  the  insurrection. 
Throughout  Europe  public  opinion  has  enconraged  the  three  Powers  to 
persevere  in  the  path  upon  which  they  have  entered.  It  would  be 
obatinately  clinging  to  a  fatal  illusion  to  continue  to  explain  the  re¬ 
doubtable  convulsions  which  redden  Poland  by  reasons  so  little  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  testimony  of  history.” 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  persists  in  Mieving  that  the  immediate  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  wide  system  of  oonosssioos  would  satisfy  the  sentiments  of 
the  nation.  He  denies  that  the  dignity  of  a  great  empire  is  interested 
in  tbe  continuation  of  an  nneqnal  struggle,  and  maintains  the  right  of 
the  Pqwers  to  intervene  for  the  settlement  of  the  Polish  question. 

M.  Dronyn  de  Lhnys  further  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  state  the  futility 
of  tbe  efforts  of  the  Powers  to  induce  Russia  to  bring  about  a  favourable 
solution  of  tbe  Polish  question,  which  oootinaally  gives  rise  to  fresh 
complications,  and  says: 

“  The  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  in  churning  absolute  independenee 
for  its  resolutions,  leaves  ns  entire  liberty  in  onr  own  judgment  asd 
conduct.  We  will  avail  ourselves  of  this  liberty  of  action.” 

Id.  Drouyn  de  Lheys  concludes  by  making  Russia  responsible  br 
tbe  serious  consequences  which  may  result  from  the  prolongation  oi 


THE  COLONY  OF  VICTORIA. 

Wa  taka  tbe  following  from  the  ifeftoums  Jrgm  of  J oly  85 :  “  When 
tbe  June  mail  for  England  was  despatched  a  Minieterial  ciisis  existed. 
Mr  O’Shanasey'e  Cabinet  bad  resigned,  and  Mr  M’Culiooh  had  been 
aent  for.  Ha  found  tha  taak  of  forming  a  Miniatry  leaa  difficult  than  it 
proved  on  some  former  occasions,  and  when  Parliamant  ra-aisamblad  on 
tbe  28th  ult.  Mr  Cohen,  on  tbe  part  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  waa  abla 
to  announce  the  namea  of  tight  of  tha  naw  Ministera.  ^noa  then 
tbe  list  has  bean  completed  by  tbe  aooession  of  Mr  Fellows  and  Mr 
Michie,  and  stands  as  follows :  Mr  M’Cnlloob,  Chief  Secretary ;  Mr 
Michie,  Mini«ter  of  Justioa:  Mr  Higinbotbus,  Attomty-GenWwl ; 
Mr  Yerdon,  Traasursr ;  Mr  Haalea,  Prasideat  of  Board  of  Landa  and 
Survey  ;  Mr  Hervey,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works;  Mr  Grant,  Corn- 
iniesionerof  Railwave;  Mr  Fraoeie,  Commieeiooer  of  Caetoms;  Mr 
Sullivan,  Minister  of  Mines ;  Mr  Fellows,  Without  office.  The  office 
of  Postmaster- General  has  not  bean  filled  up,  and  tbe  Chief  Secretary 
diechargea  tbe  duties  of  that  department.  Of  tbe  tea  members  of  the 
Cabinet  eight  sit  in  the  Lower  Uoase,  and  two— Mr  Harvey  and  Mr 
Fellows — in  tha  ConneU.  Ail  of  them  who  were  members  prior  to 
tbeir  acoeptonce  of  offioa  have  been  le-eUoted,  oppositioa  hairing  b^ 
offamd  in  <mw  instnncia  ooly— tbe  efootian  cf  Mr  Gcaat  for  the  Avoea 
dkiriot.’* 


with  two  guns,  against  Lelewel,  from  Zamoec,  and  1,600  infantry,  a 
squadron  of  Uhlana,  and  two  guns  from  Lublin,  Janow,  and  Toroa-zow. 
Tbeae  troous  came  up  with  Ldewel  at  Otrocz,  but  ware  beatea  by  tha 
Poles.  Aner  repelliag  this  attack,  Lelawel  proceeded  to  Baton,  near 
Torobin;  but  here  be  again  found  himself  surrounded  by  Kuaaiaos, 
and,  while  leading  on  his  troops  to  tbe  charge,  was  shot  dead  by  a 
muaket-ball  which  entered  his  stomach.  Lieut-Colonel  Grodzienski 
then  assumed  the  command  of  the  Poles,  and,  after  a  desperate 
straggle,  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  tiie  enemy.  Tbe 
Poli^i  loss  was  not  very  consiMrable,  as  the  battle  did  not  last  long. 
Lelewel’s  proper  name  was  Brogylowski ;  the  other  was  assumed.  ^  He 
was  a  tinker  by  trade,  and  at  the  time  of  h’u  death  was  between  thirty- 
tour  and  thirty  five  yean  old.  Inopired  by  patriotism  be  flung  away 
the  implementa  of  bus  handicraft  and  aaized  tlie  sword,  which  tbe  stern 
experience  of  the  battlefield  taught  him  to  wield  with  a  master  band. 
He  was  much  loved  by  the  peasanto,  and  bis  divisioDS,  of  wbiob,  by 
tbs  way,  ha  commanded  aeveral,  seldom  snffered  from  banger,  m  they 
were  supplied  hy  the  oonntry  people.  His  first  band  cot  tbeir  way 
thiongh  me  encnollDg  ranks  or  the  to  the  sootbern  boundary 


tronblea  in  Poland. 

A  mamoraodum  accompanied  the  note,  demonstrating  the  right  of 
the  Powen  to  intervene  in  the  settlement  of  tbe  Polish  question,  and  to 


I  i 


THfi  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1863, 


■At  th«  meeting  of  the 


CORN  MABKET,  FRIDAY. 


•IiiroMPAnon 

Into  London  fW>m  the  14th  of  Sept,  to  the  17th  of  S^t,  IMt, 
both  inelaiire. 


COMMERCE, 


NetherUnde  Bnnk.— The  burineM  of  the  lift  Attoeldion  of  Ei^land 
will,  on  end  after  Miebaelmaa>da7  next,  be  carried  on  at  their  new 
temporarj  offloee,  85  King  William  atreet — The  directora  of  the 
Bank  of  Amtrala^  notify  that  a  half-yearly  diridend  of  24s.  per 
share,  and  a  bonus  of  32s.  per  share,  being  together  at  the  rate  of  14 
per  cent,  per  annnm,  will  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  old  share 
capital  on  and  after  the  18th  of  October. — The  directors  of  the  Ionia* 
Bank  hare  declared  a  diridend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  a  bonus  of  7s.  6d.  per  share,  for  the  half-year  ending  J une  last. 
— A  general  meeting  of  the  abareholders  in  the  OrUntal  Bank  Corpo- 
fxUioH  is  called  for  the  22nd  of  October,  when  an  interim  dividend 
will  be  declared  for  the  half-year  ended  June  last.— -The  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  Tdtgrapk  to  India  Company,  presented  at  the  meeting 
on  Friday,  recommended  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  free  of  income-tax. — A  call  of  6L  per  share  is  payable  on  the 
new  shares  in  the  Englitk,  Seottuk,  and  Au$tralia*  Charted  Bank  on 
the  1st  of  October. — A  hslf-yearly  dividend  of  3^  per  cent,  will  be 
payable  to  the  London  atockholders  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Cempeiiy  on  the  21et  inst. — A  special  general  meeting  of  the  Gr^ 
Skip  Company  is  convened  for  the  2nd  of  October. — An  official  notice 
has  he«'n  given  of  the  intended  distribution  of  the  final  asseta  of  the 
Soulk  Sea  Cotnpamp,  which  will  be  conducted  for  one  month,  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  13th  of  October  next,  at  the  banking-house  of 
Messrs  Bneanquet,  Franks,  and  Co.  The  amount  available  is  a  little 
over  30,0001.,  and  it  will  Iw  fully  applied  in  paying  to  the  proprietors 
1|  per  cent,  upon  their  capital. — At  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  of  the 
shareholders  in  the  EngUek,  Belgian^  and  Netkerlandt  Bank,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  unanimously  passed  in  favour  of  this  undertaking  being 
amalgamated  with  the  Union  Bank  of  England  and  France. — The 
third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  IndUan  Carrying  Company,  con¬ 
vened  for  the  22nd  inst.,  will  be  held  pro  formA  and  adjourned  to  a 
future  day,  **  in  consequence  of  a  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  June 
accounts  from  Calrutts.”--The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Standard 


HOME. 

Txs  SscaiTABT  ow  Btatb  xoa  Ihdia  in  Couiron.  notifies  that 
holders  of  India  Four  per  Cent.  Debentures,  who  have  assented  to 
their  conversion  into  “India  Four  per  Cent.  Stock,"  are  required  to 
surrender  their  debentures  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  os  before  the 
1st  of  October  next.  The  stock  will  be  created  on  tbs  8th  of  October, 
and  will  be  transferable  after  that  date.  Holders  of  “  India  Four 
per  Cent.  Stock  "  who  are  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of 
England  on  the  8th  of  October  next,  and  who  desire  to  hold  “  Stock 
Certificates  to  bearer  with  Coupons  attached,"  in  lieu  of  stock 
registered  in  their  names,  may  do  so  hr  transfemng  their  stock  to 
“  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India"  on  or  after  the  8th  of 
October  next,  when  they  will  receive  “  Stock  Certificates  to  bearer  ” 
in  lieu  thereof.  Debentures  which  are  to  be  paid  off  on  or  after  the 
8th  of  October  next,  must  be  left  at  the  Bank  of  England  three  days 
previous  to  payment  being  made.  Parties  leaving  their  debentures 
on  or  before  the  6th  of  October  can  receive  payment  of  tbs  same  on 
the  8th  of  October. 

ThB  CAPITA!.  KBCB8SABT  FOX  CAUnTIMO  OUT  THl  ATLANTIC  TbLX- 
ORAPH  BNTXRPnisB  in  the  best  msnner  has  now  been  provided.  Ten- 


Bsflith  sad  Scotch 

Irish  . 

PoreigB . 


RAILWAYS  AlH)  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

From  the  List  of  Ifossrs  Holdemoss,  Fowler,  and  Co.,  Stock  and  Share 
Brokers,  of  Chenfo  alley,  Comhill. 


scientific  committee  and  the  board.  They  also  undettake  to  lay  the 
cable  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  summer  of  1864.  The  manufacture 
of  the  cable  has  already  commenced. 

The  Patrnt  Lubricatino  Oil  an»  Grbass  Company  (Limited)  is 
announced,  with  a  capital  of  60, OOOf.,  in  6,000  shares  of  10/.  each.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  contract  has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  certain  patents, 
besides  some  works,  plant,  and  machinery  now  in  operation,  the  vendor 
sgn  eing  to  take  half  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  in  paid-up 
shares.  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  work*,  and  thus  greatly  extend 
the  business.  Reft-rence  is  drawn  to  testimonials  from  railway 
companies,  government  officials,  and  others. 

Tue  UKPouT  OP  TUB  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  which 
connects  Dublin  and  Galway,  ahows  a  considprable  increase  of  traffic 
during  the  last  half-year  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1862.  In 
that  period  the  rreeipts  from  passengers  and  mails  amounted  to 
41,070/.,  which  increased  in  the  last  half-year  to  46,513/.  For  goods, 
cattle,  kr.,  the  half-yearly  receipts  in  1862  were  44,472/.,  and  in 
1863,  49,746/.,  giving  a  total  increase  of  10,717/.  The  accounts  of 
the  exlensinn  ^tween  Atblone  and  Galway  ahow  a  deficiency  of 
3,000/.  on  the  working  of  the  half-year.  There  is  a  canal  running 
parallel  to  the  line  as  far  as  the  Shannon,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
railway  company,  and  the  traffic  upon  it  has  yielded  a  net  amount  of 
1,055/.  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  directors 
recommend  a  dividend  at  the  rata  of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum  free  of 
income-tax. 

The  East  Anglian  Railway  Company  will  hold  a  meeting  on 
the  22nd  inst..  “  to  consider  the  propriety  of  dividing  the  East 
Anglian  stock  into  two  classes  of  stock,  one  thereof  to  be  called  East 
Anglian  No.  1  stock,  amounting  to  206,721/.  6#.,  to  be  entitled  to  fixed 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  other  thereof 


FOREIGN. 

EGYPT. — Apvicpji  PROM  Alexandria  state  that  in  addition 
the  New  Egyptian  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  the  Red  Sea  a 
the  M^iterranean,  another  important  enterprise  is  on  the  eve 
formstion,  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  Viceroy,  for  the  navigati 
of  the  Upper  Nile.  It  appears  that  hitherto  weeks  were  passed 
the  old  slow-going  Nile  boats  to  reach  Thebes,  Luxor,  Kamac,  a 
other  places,  whilst  with  the  new  scheme  the  transit  will  occu 
about  a  fifth  of  the  time  and  at  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  t 
expense. 


to  be  called  Esst  Anglian  No.  2  stock,  amounting  to  826,885/  4f.,  to  I 
be  entitled  to  a  dividend  thereon  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
dividend  exceeding  8/.  per  centum  per  annum  which  shaH  in  any 
half-year  be  declared  upon  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  company.** 


half-year  be  declared  upon  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  company."  The 
stock  has  improved  on  this  announcement. 

The  Oriental  Inland  Stbam  Company  held  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  on  Thursday.  Colonel  Grimes  in  the  chair.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  lieu  of  the  adjourned  meeting  on  the  lOUi 
November  next,  to  consider  the  necessity  of  removing  Mr  Bourne, 
the  managing  director,  from  bis  office,  pursuant  to  the  power  given 
by  the  28th  clause  of  the  articles  of  association;  and  also  the 
expedieney  of  removinf  Mr  Bourne  from  the  office  of  an  ordinary 
director.  It  appears  tiiat  that  gentleman,  since  bis  arrival  in  England, 
has  published  a  minute  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  on  steam 
navigation  in  the  East,  and  which  is  also  a  reply  to  certain  chargee 
preferred  against  him.  This  minute  is,  in  fact,  a  voluminous 
pamphlet,  containing  upwards  of  200  pages  of  closely  printed  matter. 
The  chairman  on  the  present  occasion  read  a  statement  in  answer  to 
Mr  Bourne’s  strictaiw,  aad  in  support  of  the  originsl  charges  adduced 
certain  facts.  The  gist  of  the  argument  was  that  Mr  Bourne  bad 
issued  an  incorrect  statement  of  accounts,  that  he  had  led  the 
directors  to  believe  that  a  dividend  could  have  been  paid  out  of  the 
receipts  of  the  company,  and  that  these  anticipations  had  not  bMn 
realiaed,  Mr  Bourne,  on  his  part,  accused  the  directors  of  borrowing 
money  to  pay  the  dividend,  which  fact  the  directors  admitted  doing 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  greater  expense  of  drafts.  After  a 


withdrew  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  his  ability  and 
character.  The  board  having  acquiesced  in  this  course,  Mr  Bourne 
resigned  his  office. 

Miscellaneous. — The  dividends  are  advertised  as  parable  on  the 
Baniek  Three  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1825,  the  Braeilia*  Five  per  Cent. 
Loan!  ot  1824,  1825,  1839,  and  1859;  the  unconverted  Three  per 
Cent.  Deferred  Bonds  of  the  Anglo~ Peruvian  Debt,  and  on  the  Chilian 
Si*  per  Cent.  Loan, — The  ContoUdaied  Bank  hare  appointed  Mr  W.  C. 
Boors  manager  of  their  London  office,  who  has  had  long  experience 
of  the  joint-stock  bank  system  both  in  the  metropolis  ind  the 
country. — The  directors  of  the  Great  Weetem  Railway  Company  re¬ 
commend  a  dividend  of  1/.  p«‘r  cent,  for  the  seven  months  ending 
J uly  81,  being  at  the  rate  of  1/  14s.  3d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  leaving 
a  balance  of  about  4,000/  to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  account. — 
It  has  been  determined  to  recommend  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  section  of  the  Weet  Midland  Railway  Company,  after  payment  of 
all  guarante^  and  preference  charges,  a  dividend  of  6s.  for  the  seven 
months  ending  July  81,  or  at  the  rate  of  8s.  7d.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
carrying  forward  a  balance  of  about  800/— It  has  been  determined 
to  recommend  to  the  proprietors  of  the  South  Wake  Railway  Company 
a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  stock  of  1/  15s.  per  cent,  for  the  seven 
months  ending  July  31,  being  at  khe  rate  of  il.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
carrying  forward  a  balance  of  about  800/.— With  regard  to  the  Netp 
it  is  stated  that  at  a  period  much  earlier  than  usual  the  market 
IS  abundantly  supplied  xnth  new  hops,  tbe  English  growers,  relieved 
-J  /  own  urgent  solicitations  from  Excise  impost,  and  liberally 


THE  FUNDS.— Consols  opened  on  Monday  at  9Sf  for  money,  and 
closed  on  Friday  at  ML 

FRIDAY,  FOUR  O’CLOCK. 


Fuaaiew  CeomtimuedJ. 
Peruvian  1863  ~ 

Rosaian  5pr.Cent.186S 
Ditto  4i  per  Cent.  ... 
Sardinian  5  per  Cent. 
Spanish  S  per  Cent. ... 
Ditto  Passive 
Do.  3  pr.Cent  NewDef. 
Ditto,  CertiScatee  ... 
Turkish  6  per  Cent.  ... 
Ditto  ditto  1868 
Ditto  ditto  1868 
Ditto  4  per  Cent. 

Ditto  Consolidds  ... 
Venesuela  . 


WsRXLT  Temperature  :  8  a.m.  M.  61»,  Tn.  66*,  W.  66*.  Th.  54«, 
Weexly  Return  or  Bankrupts:  Tnesday,  6»;  Friday,  78. 


Consols . 

Do.  July  Account 
3  per  Cent.  Reduced 
3  per  Cent.  New 
Bank  Stock 


>.  5  per  Cent.  Loan 
nhequer  Bills 
roaxiox. 

l\  ptian 

ench  3  per  Cent 
ilian  3  per  Cent, 
ixican  3  per  Cent 
rtugnese  1858 
tto,  1862 


Ditto  Scrip 


IID. — An  Acconnt,  pursnant  to  tba  Act  7th  and 
the  week  ending  on  Wednaeday,  lath  day  o 

leeuB  DEPaaTHBirr. 

X28,8 14,460 


Government  Debt  -  KlI, 015,100 

Other  Seenrltlee  -  •  5,5S4,aes 

Gold  Gein  and  BnlUoa  -  14,654,460 

Silver  BoUion  ...  —  _ 

480,354,460 

M.  MARSHAL^  Chief  Ceohler. 
BABKim  DEPaaTlIBirE. 

;i4,aaa.on«>  Qoveniment  Seearltlee  (la- 
3,710, 053  elndlDf  Dead  Weight  An- 

auitjr)  -  -  .  £11,001,854 


repaid  for  production  by  prsaent  quotationo,  being  eager  to  oell,  leat, 
as  on  recent  onions,  large  importotiona  ahould  eauae  the  home 
gro^n  to  be  dtapo^  of  at  greatly  reduced  pricM. — It  ia  announced 
t^t  tba  eonpona  doe  on  tbe  lat  of  October  on  Atlantic  and  Great 
Wae^  RaOwt^  Bo^e  (Pennaylvania  diviiion)  will  be  paid  in 
London  at  the  C^aolidat^  Bank.— An  extraordinary  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  tba  New  City  Cfub  Company  \»  convened  for  the '24th  inat., 
when  a  rsMlution  will  be  submitted  for  increasing  the  capital  by  tbe 
laane^  of  new  obarre  of  5/  each. — An  extraordinary  general 

meeting  of  tbs  ebareholdm  of  the  London  and  Hamburg  I^ckange 
■Bo^^ill  be  held  on  Friday  next,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  tbeir 
authorieataOT  for  changing  tte  nime  to  the  “London,  Hambu^,  and 
anli^Ul  Ex^Mge  Baiik."-A  direct  etcam  lino  from  Lkm^  to 
Gibraltar  and  Afyiert  has  just  betn  organised.  The  first  vmssI  (the 


CORN  MARKET,  MONDAY. 
Per  Quarter. 


Per  Quarter. 


Proprlstors*  Capital  •  £ 

Raat  •  •  •  .  . 

Public  Deposits  (Including 
Exthaquar,  Savinga'  Banka, 
Conmlasionars  ol  National 
Debt,  and  Diridaad  Ae- 
comts)  -  .  . 

Other  D^oeits  ... 
SevenDayt  nad  other  Bllla  • 


Beam,  English 

—  Foreign 
Peas,  Engfish 

—  Foreign 


7,371,510 

lS,4S4,yi» 

713,560 


•nAut 

OF 

aaiLWAva 

t 

RAILWAYS. 

Stock 

Caledonian  . 

suck 

Grant  Northern 

Stock 

Stock 

Great  Kastarn 

Stock 

Great  Western  . 

Stock 

Lancaalitre  and  Torkshira  ... 

Stock 

London  and  Hlackwall 

Stock 

London  and  RriRhton 

Stock 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 

Stock 

London  and  North  Weatern 

Stuck 

London  and  South  Wastera... 

Stock 

Midland 

Stock 

North  British . 

Stock 

North  Biiatern,  Harwick  ». 

Stock 

Ditto  Leads 

Stock 

Ditto  Tork ..  ... 

Stock 

South  Eastern  . 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

Stock 

Cape  Town  and  Dock.  6  per 
cent.  Euarantecd 

Stock 

East  Indian,  gurntd.  6  per  cnt. 

'  Stock 

Great  Indian  Peninaula,  gua¬ 
ranteed  3  per  cent. 

stock 

MadrAs,  gnrntd.  5  per  cent.... 

Stock 

Scinde,  guarntd.  5  per  cent.... 
FOREION  RAILWAYS. 

30 

Bahia  and  San  Francisco  (Ll. 
mlted)  guarntd.  5  percent. 

16 

Northern  oi  Kranee . 

M 

Parts,  Lyons  A  Meditenranean 

30 

Paris  and  Orleans 

Recife  and  San  Francisco  (Li¬ 
mited),  g<  arntd.7  percent. 

80 

San  Paulo  (Limited)  guaran¬ 
teed  7  per  cent  . 

80 

South  An  tri  m  and  Lomhardo- 
Venetlan  . . 

80 

Southern  of  Franca  ...  — 

80 

W8tn.andN.-W8tn.of  France 

BANKS. 

too 

Alliance  Bank  of  London  and 
Liverpool  . 

4' 

Anstraleala  . 

Bank  of  Egypt . 

100 

Bank  of  London 

1  le 

City  ..  . 

too 

Colonial . 

iO 

Imperial  ottoman  . 

10 

Loudou  Cbartarad  of  Austral'a 

5i 

London  and  County  ...  — 

to 

London  Joint  Stock . 

to 

London  and  South  African  ... 

too 

London  and  Westminatar  ... 

15 

Oriental  . 

South  Anattalia  . 

Union  of  Australia  . 

1  50 

f 

Union  of  London 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

n  IS 

Anotralian  Agricntinral  m. 

S  J®®. 

Canada  Land  ...  ... 

8^ 

Crystal  Palaea  . 

°  15 

Oaneral  Steam 

0  Stock 

New  Bmawik  It  Nova  Sco.  Ld. 

50 

Peninsular  and  Oriantai 

100 

Royal  Mall  ...  ... 

IM 

East  London  Water  Wt  rkv  ... 

5# 

Grand  Junction  Do. . 

B  61 

i 

Want  Middlaoax  Do.  ... 

f  Stock 

Beat  and  West  India  Dooks 

1  Stock 

London  Do .  ... 

1  Stock 

8t  KatharInVa  Ook  ... 

1  56 

imperial  Qua  ...  .m  ». 

1  60 

Phmnix  Do.  ... 

50 

United  General  Do.  ... 

■  M 

9 

Westminatar  Chartarad  Do. 
ZNSURANOBS. 

*  100 

Alllanca  . 

i  50 

Atlas  ...  ...  . 

50 

Bagla  . . - 

too 

Globa  .„ 

100 

Guardian  . 

500 

Imperial  Fire . 

too 

Ditto  Uta  ...  ... 

too 

Law  Life  ... 

»' 

London  Fire  and  Ship 

Rock 

iraTROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET,  Mondiy.— The  arrivals  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  Ac.,  into  the  port  of  la>ndon  from  the  Continent  during 
rte  past  week  have  been  very  large  The  Cuatom-house  official  return 
gives  an  entry  of  1.887  oxen,  851  calves,  4,»18  gheep,  1,870  pigs,  and  19 
horses,  together  making  a  total  of  9,040  bead,  against  9,067  head  at  the 
'  same  period  last  year. 

LAST 

WEEK. 

TEia 

VXEK. 

*  PricM  p«r  StoDFa 

At  Market. 

Prices  per  Stone. 

At  Market 

a.  d.  a.  d. 
Beef  8  6  to  5  0 
Muttn  4  0  to  5  6 
Lamb  5  6  to  6  0 
Veal  4  0to4  10 
Perk  8  6  to  4  6 

Total. 

Beaits  ...  6,610 

Sheep  ...  36.59u 

Celves  ...  634 

Pigs  ...  670 

Ad.  ad. 
Beef  3  0  to  6  0 
Muttn  4  0  to  3  6 
Lnmb  5  6  to  6  0 
Veal  4  6  to  5  0 
Pork  3  6  to  4  S 

-  { 

ToUI. 

Beasts  ...  6,830 

Sheep  ...  30,540 

Calves  ...  681 

Pigs  ...  500 

I  • 


X 


THE  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1863 


I  MTtral  oMi.  Tb«  Amerioan  stMuner  Wpomimg  and  tb«  Britbh  tteamar 
LmvmdaU  procaeded  to  tha  aoana  of  iIm  ontraga,  daatrojad  tha  town 
forts,  and  spiked  tha  gnns.  Tka  British  lost  three  man,  and  the 
Americans  fire  man.  8,000  Japanese  were  reported  to  hare  daaartad 
towards  British  Tassels,  but  it  was  thought  tbsj  would  not  pass  within 
range  of  tha  British  guns. 


only  that  ha  was  anrious  to  catch  bold  of  the  rains.  Be  did  hot 
socoa^  m  this,  and  the  mare  galloped  on  till  stopped  hr  the  police  at 
soma  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  scddent.  ^th  ^a  assinancO  of 
a  mounted  policeman  he  and  Mr  Baker  remored  the  deceased  to  the 
Manor  hous^  wd  subsequently,  by  tha  adrioa  of  a  doctor,  to  his  own 
boma.  Mr  Fulleiton,  surgeon,  proTed  that  the  deceased  died  on  the 
12th  Inst,  from  e^ts  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  caused  by  the  fall 
from  the  cart  The  jury  found  a  rerdlct  of  “Accidental  death,"  and 
ezpre^  Aair  opinion  that  there  had  been  no  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  either  Mr  Baker  or  Mr  Rowdiffe.  Mr  Robinson  has  left  a  widow 
and  thirteen  children  to  mourn  their  loss.  • 

Aw  IHQUWST  was  held  yesterday  week,  in  Hull,  on  the  body  of  th« 
Rev.  Jvkn  Farramd,  who  was  found  dead  in  bed  on  the  prerions 
day.  Mrs  Farrand  said  her  husband  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  forty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  of  rery  intemperate 


CUERENT  EVENTS, 


[A  mark  (*)  la  attached  to  tha  Erenta  diacuased  or  more  fully  nar 
rated  in  thia  week’a  Examwia.] 


AMERICA:  FOREIGN. 

Avgust  17. — ^A  large  steamer  with  ten  guns  enters  Wilmington, 
being  the  fourth  Confederate  war-resael  which  has  run  the  blockade 
within  six  weeks. 

22.— General  Beauregard  officially  states  that  General  Gilmore’s 
£rst  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Morris  Island  was 
not  signed,  consequently  it  was  returned  unanswered,  notwithstanding 
which  General  Gilmore  in  four  hours  afterwards  threw  sheila  into  the 
city  in  the  middle  of  the  night  whilst  the  inhabitants  were  sleeping, 
causing  Beauregard  to  threaten  retaliation  if  the  act  was  repeated 
without  warning.* 

86.— The  Federals  assault  Fort  Wagner  but  are  repulsed.* 

80. — General  Rosecrans’  army  crosses  the  Tennessee  River  at  four 
points,  with  infantry  and  cavalry.* 

Seven  deserters,  mostly  substitutes  for  conscripts,  are  shot  for 
desertion  from  General  Meade’s  army. 

September  8.— A  letter  from  President  Lincoln  on  public  affairs  is 
read  at  the  Springfield  Union  meeting.* 

The  draft  is  suspended  in  Ohio. 

5. — It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  American  Consul  at 
Frankfort  hoisted  the  Mexican  flag  on  his  own  responsibility. 

The  New  York  Herald  thinks  President  Lincoln’s  letter  to  the 
Springfield  Convention  proves  that  be  regards  the  war  as  interminable. 

The  GoVemor  of  Kentucky’s  inaugural  address  takes  up  the  ground 
that  the  Southern  States  by  rebelling  did  not  change  their  status. 
They  cannot  be  remitted  to  a  territorial  condition.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  to  return  to  their  fealty.  He  objects  to  arming  negroes.  Kentucky 
desires  to  preserve  the  Union  upon  a  constitution^  basis. 

The  Missouri  Republican  State  Convention  denounces  the  military 
State  organisation  as  pro-slavery.  A  committee  of  public  safety  is 
appointed  to  organise  for  the  protection  of  the  houses  of  the  citizens. 


habits,  and  bad  not 

three  months.  On  ,  _ _ 

and  went  to  bed  about  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  Zoning'  slhe 
did  not  sleep  with  him,  but  went  into  his  bedroom  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  saw  that  he  was  all  right.  On  going  again  the  next 
morning,  about  six  o’clock,  she  found  him  dead.  Mr  Roberta,  surgeon, 
said  he  was  called  in  to  seethe  deceased  on  Thursday  morning,  but  life 
had  departed.  He  had  since  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  hsd 
no  doubt  that  the  deceased  died  ftom  apoplexy  brought  on  by  exces¬ 
sive  drinking.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
medical  testimony. 

A  OBAND  BALLOON  ASCENT  was  announced  at  a  gala  given  in  the 
Piece  Hall.  Halifax,  on  Saturday  night,  and  it  was  steted  that  in  the 
car  would  be  seat^  Mr  Young  and  a  lady.  A  little  before  scveii 
o'clock  Mr  Young  took  his  seat,  but  not  the  lady,  and  the  balloon 
commenced  its  accent.  On  leaving  the  hall  it  come  against  some 
telegraph  wires  which  pass  over  the  IihIL  This  had  the  effect  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  balance  somewhat  unsteady.  After  it  had  riK-n  out  of  the 
building  a  slight  breeze  from  the  west  carried  it  against  the  top  of 
Messrs  Firth  and  Sun’s  mill  chimney,  and  there  it  was  held,  either  by 
the  lightning  conductor,  or  by  the  net  getting  fast  to  the  cornice.  The 
crowds  of  spectators  were  horrified,  expecting  every  minute  that  the 
aeronaut  would  be  precipitated  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  which  is 
about  thirty-five  yards  higli.  He,  however,  retained  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  more  than  oi.eo  waved  his  hat,  of  which  the  people  took 
note  and  cheered.  A  rope  was  let  down  out  of  the  car,  and  eventually 
to  it  was  attached  a  pulley  and  another  rope,  which  were  drawn  into 
the  car.  The  pulley  a  as  fastened  to  the  car,  and  Mr  Young  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  reacli  the  ground  without  being  hurt.  The  ballooh 
remainrd  all  night  on  the  chimney,  and  the  next  day  some  men  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  it.  One  of  them,  a  man  named  Rawson,  bad 
reached  the  top,  when  the  rope,  snapping  in  two,  he  fell  to  the  ground 
and  was  taken  up  dead.  His  body  was  shockingly  mangled. 

Two  MOKE  DEATHS  TiiROUOu  WEABiNO  CRINOLINES  are  re¬ 
ported.  On  Monday  Mr  Payne  held  an  inquest  at  Guy's  Hospital  oa 
the  boily  of  Margaret  Rou,  aged  seven  gear*.  From  the  evidence  it 
appeared  that  the  deceased,  who  lived  at  76  Stowage,  Deptford,  was 
lelt  by  her  mother  with  another  girl  about  the  same  ago  on  the  sofa. 
The  child,  who  had  on  a  crinoline,  removed  the  fender  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  fur  the  purpose  of  stirring  some  rice,  and  her  dross  became 
ignited.  She  rushed  into  the  street,  where  the  people  made  endea¬ 
vours  to  extinguish  the  fire,  but  they  di'l  not  succeed  until  she  was 
severely  burnt.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  she  died 
shortly  afier  her  admission. — On  Wednesday  morning  a  fire  broke  out 
at  Mr  Darkus  Larkings’,  in  Hobeits  place.  Commercial  mad.  The 


HOME. 

THE  QUEEN  AND  COURT. 

Hbb  Majesty  ’and  the  Royal  Family  left  Windsor  Castle  for 
Balmoral  on  Monday  evening.  The  Queen  stopped  at  Perth  ^ 


I  on  Tuesday 

morning  to  pay  *  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  who  is  in  a  critical  state 
of  health.  Her  Majesty  reached  Balmoral  in  the  evening,  where  she  was 
received  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  On  Wednesdsy  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  and  the  infant  Princes#  Victoria  joined  the 
Queen  at  Balmoral.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  will  prolong 
their  residence  at  Abergeldie  till  the  close  of  the  week  after  next,  and 
will  then  go  to  Sandringham,  Norfolk,  for  a  few  weeks. 


September  11. — Lieut.  Tlioross,  of  tbs  32od  Regiment,  lays  a  wager 


that  he  will  walk,  fully  accoutred  as  a  private  soldier,  and  armed  with 
rifle  and  bayonet,  sixty  miles  within  twenty  hours.  He  performs  the 
remarkable  feat,  with  twenty-five  minute#  to  spare,  on  the  road  between 
Garstang  and  Lancaster. 

The  statue  of  the  late  Ehirl  Fortescoe  is  solemnly  inaugurated  at 


If  relief  waa  not  obtained  the  people  of  Missouri  would  act  in  their 
eovereign  capacity,  and  take  measures  for  redress. 


September  11. — The  brigands  taken  from  the  steamer  A  uni*  sre 
handed  over  to  the  Italian  gendarmes  at  Mont  Cenis  on  the  frontier. 

13. — The  Slampa  says :  The  PoDtificnl  Consul  has  left  Naples,  and 
the  Italian  Consul  has  quitted  Rome.  The  Government  has  ordered 
the  Pontifical  Consuls  to  quit  all  towns  within  the  kingdom.’’  j 

The  rumours  circulated  by  some  foreign  journals  concerning  the 
nnfavourable  state  of  tiie  health  of  the  King  of  Italy  are  devoid  of 
foundation.  { 

15. — The  brigands  of  the  province  of  Basilicata,  who  were  expected  , 

to  surrender  in  consequence  of  tbe  safe-conduct  granted  to  them,  { 
commence  giving  themselves  up.  Some  chiefs  appear,  amongst  whom  i 
is  tbe  notorioDS  Tima.  | 

16.  — The  Opinione  says  :  “  The  mmonrs  current  that  the  Italian  i 


100,000,000  lire,  a  sum  inferior  to  that  authorized  by  law.” 

Despatches  from  Melfi,  Potenza,  and  Caserta  announce  tbe 
surrender  of  numerous  brigands  with  their  chiefs. 

FRANCE : 

S^pteuAer  13. — M.  de  Penigny  is  created  a  duke,  in  testimony  of 
regani  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  tbe  State,  aud  for  bis  personal 
devotion  to  tbe  Emperor. 

16.  — The  Momteur  gives  to  the  Florida  the  character  of  a  regular 
ship  of  war.* 

17.  — ^Tbe  Notion  believes  itself  able  to  state  that  the  English 
Cabinet,  fearing  that  France  may  take  poeseasion  of  Mexico,  is  strongly 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  consent  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Mexican  throne  by  tbe  Archduke  Maximilian.  The 
tame  paper  says :  “  A  Mexican  loan  is  spoken  of,  to  be  effected  in 
London  as  soon  as  the  Archduke  Maximilian  has  been  officially  pro- 
cliumed  Emperor  of  Mexico.  It  is  alto  said  that  8,000  Irishmen  will 
be  enrolled  for  service  in  the  new  empire.’’* 

MEXICO: 

Augsut  9. — Tbe  French  occupy  Tampico,  having  previously  taken 
Minatitlan,  on  the  Istbmns  of  Tebnantepec. 

PRUSSU ; 

September  16.— The  Nord- Deutsche  Zeitung  says  that  all  tbe 
members  of  the  ZoUverein  have  consented  to  be  present  at  tbe  Con¬ 
ferences  to  be  held  in  Berlin.  They,  however,  intend  first  assembling 
at  Muniob,  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  respecting  tbe  attitude 
which  they  will  assume  at  tbe  Berlin  Conferences. 

AUSTRIA  ; 

September  12. — ^The  semi-official  General  Correspondent  denies  the 
statement  of  the  Europe  that  Prince  Metternich  had  assured  the  French 
Government  that  Austria  would  unconditionally  ally  herself  with 
France  in  the  Polish  question,  even  to  the  extent  of  war  with  Ruuia.* 
RUSSIA : 

September  10.— The  replies  to  tbe  notes  of  the  Western  Powers  are 
despatched.* 

16.  — The  Wilna  Courrier  pnblishes  a  rescript  of  tbe  Czar  expressing 
his  thanks  to  General  Mouravieff.* 

DENMARK : 

September  12.— Tbe  King  of  tbe  Hellenes  signs  the  agreement 
relating  to  tbe  succession  to  tbe  Danish  throne.  By  this  document 
Ring  George  renounces  his  right  of  succession  in  favour  of  his  younger 
brother  and  his  heirs.  King  George  himself  and  his  own  line  then 
become  last  in  order  of  succession  to  tbe  Danish  crown. 

17. — The  King  of  tbe  Greek#  takes  his  departure  from  Copenhagen, 
for  St  Petersburg.  All  the  Ministers  of  State,  tbe  foreign  Ministers 
and  monicipal  authorities,  and  civil  and  military  functionaries  are 
present  at  tbe  embarkation.  Immense  crowds  of  people  cheer  the 
young  King.  Tbe  streets  are  decorated  with  the  Greek  and  Danish 
flags.  Tbe  military  are  paraded  upon  tbe  root#  taken  by  his  Majesty, 
and  a  Royal  salute  is  fir^  from  the  fortress.  Tbe  Chief  President  of 


candidate  being  Mr  John  Peel. 


THE  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  Carrickforgus,  on  Saturday,  on  tbe  remains 
of  Snb-Lieotensnt  Clarence  Gardiner,  of  tbe  flagship  Edgar,  who  was 
killed  by  his  own  imprudence  on  the  Northern  Connties  (Ireland) 
Railway.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  and  Mr 
HattersI#)',  a  brother  officer,  opened  tbe  door  of  the  compartment  in 
which  they  were  and  got  upon  tbe  roof  of  the  carriage,  that  they  ran 
and  jumped  from  one  carriage  to  another  while  the  train  was  in  motion, 
that  they  returned  to  their  carriage  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went 
up  on  tbe  roof  again,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  some  officers 
who  were  in  the  same  carrisge ;  that  Mr  Hattersley  leaped  from  the 
roof  of  a  carriage  to  the  tender,  and  fell  among  the  ooaU,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  deceased  fed  between  the  carrisges  while  attempting 
tbe  same  freak,  and  was  instantaneously  killed.  His  companion,  not 
seeing  iiim  nny  more,  supposed  that  he  had  relumed  to  tbe  carriage,  to 
which  he  went  to  inquire  for  him  when  the  train  stopped  at  Csrrick- 


the  body.  It  was  lying  on  tho  isce  between  tbe  rails,  but  not  toucliing 
them.  He  was  tlien  quite  dead,  and  the  body  was  bleeding  very  mucli. 
It  was  dark  when  the  train  got  to  Carrickfergus.  Mr  Hattersley  said 
they  had  no  object  in  getting  upon  the  roof  of  tbe  carriages,  except  a 
mere  lark.  They  were  seen  on  tbe  roof  by  the  engine  driver,  and  the 
gnard  saw  them  running  on  the  carriages  while  the  train  was  going 
rather  rapidly.  They  bad  to  past  over  six  carriages  to  the  engine.  It 
was  at  the  request  of  tbe  gnard  that  they  resumed  their  teats  in  the 
carriage,  and  when  they  appesrad  on  tbe  roof  again  be  could  not  stop 
tbe  train.  None  of  the  carriage  doors  were  locked.  The  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  according  to  these  facts — that  the  deceased  came  by  his 
death  “by  incautiously  and  imprudently  going  on  the  roofs  of  the 
carriages  while  in  motion,  after  having  b^n  cautioned  not  to  do  so, 
from  which  he  fell  and  was  accidentally  killed,”  Ac. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Tnasday  by  Dr  Laukester  touching  tbe 
death  of  Mr  Robinson,  a  respectable  tradesman  of  Islington.  From 
tbe  evidence  of  Mr  Baker,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  and  Mr  Row- 
cliffe  accompanied  him  in  a  dog -cart  to  Barnet  races  on  tbe  llib  inst. 
They  did  not  leave  Islington  till  about  three  o’clock,  and  remained  only 
an  hour  at  Barnet.  They  drank  nothing  there,  and  thongh  they  called 
for  some  brandy  at  Colney  Hatch  on  their  return  home  they  did  not 
drink  it,  bat  took  tea  only.  On  nearing  tbe  Manor  bouse,  in  the  Green 
lanes  beyond  Hornsey,  the  mare  which  drew  the  cert,  and  which  was 
driven  by  Mr  Baker,  “shied”  at  something  on  the  road,  and  so  caused 
one  of  the  wheels  to  get  on  a  grass  bank  above  the  level  of  the  road. 
Mr  Baker  was  thrown  out  with  the  reins  in  Lis  liands,  but  was  obliged 
to  let  them  go,  when  he  fell  upon  tbe  road.  The  mare  then  started  off  I 


American  ship  Pemberton,  between  Niogradi  and  Kanagawa,  tilling 


/ 


I  i 
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mawred  to  tb«  ooontr  iDfirmvT,  wb«r«  b«  rnfforod  ft  MTorftOpftratioo,  prooMdingk  LftH  wMk  tb*  oow  ftod  furaitim  Miied  wvf  sold  bj  Nationml  Guftrd  of  AlfaffM  tbrofttMiftd  ♦»  |»tA  down  ftny  iimrroction. 

bftWtjff  receiTod  no  Iom  than  fiRaan  atitobas  in  tba  naok.  Sbortlr  attar  public  auction,  at  tha  Gaorga  and  Dragon  Inn.  About  1,000  paraona  One  of  tba  aquaraa  in  Atbana  waa  to  raoaiTa  tba  name  of  Palmeraton 

this  ruffianly  act  tba  police  arrMtad  Farrell  and  brought  bim  baf^  tba  were  preaant,  and  tba  utrooat  order  waa  maintained.  Tba  oow  only  aquare. 

magiatratea  wbo  were  aitting  at  tbe  Petty  Saaaiona  Court.  Tba  magia-  raaliaad  41,,  and  the  aofa  and  drawara  85a  each,  tba  wbola  being  pur>  Intelligence  reoalTad  from  Odeaaa  atatea  that  twanty^rix  battaliona 
tratea  decided  on  remanding  him,  bail  l^g  rafoaed  nntU  tba  doctor  chaaad  by  Mr  J.  B.  Bavington,  oom«merchant,  treaanrar  of  tbadaCanea  of  the  Ruaaian  reaerre  are  being  leriad  In  Klew,  to  act  againat  tba 

could  prononnoe  Harrity  out  of  danger.  fund,  who  banded  tbe  cow  and  furniture  to  tbe  dafendanta  free  of  insurgent  peasants  in  the  Ukraine.  Engagements  are  continually 

A  PAiMrUL  ocoDBBKiioa  took  place  at  Panaance  on  Sunday,  on  charge.  Subacriptiona  will  be  thankfully  received  by  tbe  bonorarr  taking  place  with  the  Ruaoiana  in  tba  Oaucasns. 
which  day  tbe  sister  of  Mr  Beringer,  jawellar,  committed  suicide.  It  secretary  of  the  Haymakers’  Defence  Committee,  Mr  J.  Halliwell.  i  mm?  TJurainTD  a  t  TTrira 

appears  that  Mr  Beringar  waa  at  Redruth,  and  that  tha  sister  was  in  Leigh  Chromele  office,  Leigh,  Lancashire;  or  they  will  be  reoairadi  IMIt  r'ltini./lPAlylllJJiO. 

wnrga  of  bis  Penaance  place  of  bnsineaa.  At  about  11  o’clock  on  (boweyar  small)  and  lorwurdaid  from  tbe  office  of  the  National  Sun^y  BtTCHAmxST,  Srat.  18. — An  nnsucoessful  attempt  baa  been  made  on 
Sunday  morning  the  senrant  left  tba  bouse  to  go  to  church,  and  on  bar  Laagne,  4  Beaufort  buildings.  Lord  Essex  bM  written  to  tbe  Timee  lifo  of  Prince  Uregory  Sturdsa. 
return  aha  found  tha  door  locked.  Thinking  Miss  Beringer  was  taking  as  follows ;  “  I  haye  also  heard  that  a  subscription  baa  bean  sat  on  foot 

a  walk  the  servant  went  to  bar  mother’s  house,  and  returned  at  four  for  the  purpose  either  of  enabling  tbe  sufferers  to  redeem  tbalr  goods,  oPAlfl. 

o’clock.  Tbe  door  was  still  looked,  and  the  b^-room  window  open,  or  to  try  the  validity  of  tha  act, — I  trust  tba  fonnar,  as  I  think  public  Madkid,  Sept.  17. — The  reply  of  tha  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  the 
and  the  blind  down.  She  thought  this  strange,  but  want  again  to  bar  opinion  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  act  of  demands  of  Spain  is  expected  to  arrive  to*morrow.  Should  it  ha 
mother’s  until  six  o’clock.  Whan  aba  returned  she  found  things  in  tbe  cruelty.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  contributing  54  to  such  a  sub>  nnfavoarable,  12,000  men  will  be  immediately  embarked  for  Melilla. 
same  sUte,  and  at  once  informed  tlia  police  of  tha  drcumstanoe.  Tba  scription,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  meet  the  eyes  of  ^om  who  are  asaerts  that  the  Cabinets  of  Washington  and  Madrid 

house  was  forcibly  entered,  and  Sergeant  Wallis  found  the  voung  promoting  it.  I  trust  my  example  will  be  followed  by  all  who  are  determined  to  submit  the  question  of  jurisdiction  within  Cuban 
woman  iu  tbe  passage  quite  dead.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  averse  to  Pharisaism  and  religious  persecution.”  Tbe  National  L^ue  ^  arbitration  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 

there  was  an  incised  wound  in  tbe  band  of  each  arm  about  an  inch  in  Committee  has  also  voted  54  to  the  Defence  Committee,  in  tbe  belief  Alia  TlnaniHi  Miniatar  ia  nranarin*  m  Rill 

On  pn»».din*  np.ui™  .  -M  found  .ilk  upon  it,  th.t  lb.,  .r.  no.  .nooo™*in*  Sond.y  tabonr,  bn.  .idiog  ^h.  regrt  tb.^b.  Fmtn^^  £  T  p^Lnf  iZIT^f 

ud  thare  wm  ftlto  a  bfttin  Iq  th#  room  oontainiog  About  a  pint  of  blooda  in  potting  a  stop  to  pAltrjr  prosocuUons,  wbicb  thsy  rogsrd  as  a  disgrACO  dAtion  ^ 

No  one  wae  found  in  tbe  bouae  with  tbe  deoeaeed,  nor  did  it  appear  to  tbe  country 
that  any  one  bad  been  on  tbe  premiaes  ainca  tba  aarvant  bad  laft  in  tha 

moraing.  Fbxdbrick  Sladb. — With  reference  to  a  para- 

— - ;  graph  reapeoting  tbia  lamtnted  gentleman’s  marria^  which  was  ^fo|y  , 

POLICE  published,  it  is  said,  on  unexceptional  authority,  to  Be  totally  unfounded. 

Thb  BrxBOTa  o»  omnG  good  Idtic*  were  shown  in  tbe  P 
following  case,  which  waa  heard  in  tha  Southwark  Police^ffice  on  Wed-  Harrowden  at  St 

neaday.  The  Rev.  Mr  Poyndon,  the  incumbent  of  Home,  in  Surrey.  PobUcly.  Hie  eldwt  eon,  Captain  Sir  Alfred  SWe,  Bart.,  has  succeeded 
bad  bad  bb  watch  stolen  by  some  woman  in  the  streets  of  London  “  prepared  to  defend  them. 


(S)bi:tuarj2 


LATEST  INTELLIGENCE 


Saturday  Evening, 


BIRTHS. — On  tbe  istb,  at  Mineateed  lodge,  Haropehire,  tha  wife  of 
W.  R  Preeton,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter— On  tba  10th,  Mrs  Temple  Frere,  of 
Tbe  Court  of  Aasixc  •  daughter— 0^  tbe  mb,  at  Redbill,  tbe  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  H.  Brass, 

1  for  tbe  trial  of  tba  M.A,  of  a  daughter— On  the  I4th,  at  Felton  Grange,  Lady  Frances 
I  Llojtl,  of  a  son — On  the  Utb,  at  Malmesbury,  tba  wife  of  Dr  Salter,  of 
a  soa— On  tbe  14tb,  tbe  wife  of  W.  Scrope  Ayrton,  Eaq.,  Allerton  bill, 

I  of  twins :  sou  and  daughter— On  the  Ifttb,  at  19  St  George’s  square,  the 
Reicharath  having  Hon.  Mrs  H.  Maad^  of  a  son. 

s  an  infringement  m  MARRIAGES. — On  the  lOtb,  Lord  Londesborongb,  to  Ladv  Edith 

Somtrset — On  tbe  mb,  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  to  Susan  Isabella,  only 
......  ..CD  .A  child  of  tbe  late  Mijor  Elton  Smith — On  tba  mb,  B.  8.  Cooper,  Esq., 

me#  of  Ros^  end  daughter  oF  the  late  H.  Bosh,  Esq. 

Til! '  DBATHS.-On  the  9th,  st  Chigwell,  R.  J.  Allen,  Esq.,  aged  81— On 
ae  01  Europe,  lue  CliAon,  Mrs  Hewitt,  89— On  tbe  9tb,  at^emoir,  W.  Innes, 

‘  Bm}'i  K — On  the  lOtb,  at  Moorwood  bouse,  £.  Uainee,  Esq.,  90 — On  tha 

12tb,  St  Brighton,  £.  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  88 — On  tbe  18th,  at  Homertoo,  Mrs 


I  ■ 


r 
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Malteen  iimfesial  hotel.— 

The  new  EeUhliebment  et  Oreet  Meleern  oontelne 
upwards  of  100  bed-rooms,  has  all  the  improsements  of  the 
modern  Joint-stock  Hotel,  is  surrounded  hy  ornamental 
gardens,  and  commands  unequalled  views  of  Worcester¬ 
shire  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

The  proprietors  receive  Isdy  or  gentlemen  boarders  at 
the  rate  of  £3  10s.  per  week. 

A  Table  d’HOte  daily. 

The  Hotel  baa  exeellent  stables,  loose  boxes,  and  pad- 
do^.  A  oovered  way  eonduets  the  visitors  from  the  rail¬ 
way  statioo,  and  porters  attend  the  trains. 


New  theatre  royal,  adelphi. 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mr  B.  WEBSTER. 

Last  Six  Nights  of  the  Season. 

The  Ghost  I  The  Ghost  1 1  the  Adelphi  Ghost  every  Ersning. 

Fifth  Week  of  Mrs  Stirling  in  the  snccessfkl  Comic  Drama 
of  THE  HEN  AND  CHICKENS. 

On  Monday,  and  during  the  week,  THE  TRAGEDY 

SUEEN.  Mrs  SUrUng  THE  HEN  AND  CHICKENS. 

essrs  Billington,  R.  Phillips,  Stephenson,  Ebume :  Mrs 
Stirling,  and  Miss  H.  Simma  THE  HAUNTED  MAN. 
Messrs  Billington,  R.  Phillips,  A.  Wood ;  Miss  Woolgsf,  and 
MissH.  Simma  CATCHING  AN  HEIRESS.  Mr  A.  Wood, 
and  Miss  Woolgar. 


Mineralogy.— King’d  College,!  a  RMY  contracts.  — Tenders 

London.— Professor  TENNANT,  vIo.S.,  will  give  a  xiL  will  be  irceived  at  this  Office  until  Twelve  o’clock 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATS 

Is  a  coatinx  of  nure  Silver  orer  Sr.Arv'M  Kirirvr  « 


CX)URSE  of  LECTURES  on  MINKRA.LOGY,  with  n  now  noon  on  the  Srd  of  October,  from  persoai  who  may  be  willing  "  ■;  coating  of  pure  Silver  over  SLAC^’a  Nickel,  a  metal 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  QEOIXKJY,  and  of  the  application  to  enter  into  ContracU  to  supply  amalgamated  on  chemical  and  scientlfte  principles,  almost  to 

of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  A  RT-t.  The  liCCturea  uegin  on  FORAGE  AXn  PAIfTAQdE  STRAW  ,  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 

Friday,  October  and,  St  nine  o’clock  xm.  They  will^  con-  .  ANL»  HAILLASSE  SIKAW,  fortlectroSi^nag.  the  beet  artlde  that  can  be  produced, 

tinned  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  the  same  “  «ay  be  required,  for  the  use  of  her  while  tue  fact  of  twenty  ysara’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  iU 

hour.  Fee,  Si.  Ss.  R.  W.  JELF.  D  D..  Principel.  MgjMty  ■  Und  Forces  stationed  in  the  following  places,  from  durainlity. _ _ _ 

lit  November,  1863,  to  81st  OctobCT,  1864.  ,  Elect.  Plid.iStnc.  Pltd.!  Thread~.kr^Thd 


Commence  at  Seven. 


SATURDAY  NEXT.  September  26th,  the  ANNUAL 
BENEFIT  of  Mr  B.  Webster. 


New  theatre  royal,  adelphi. 

ANNUAL  BENEFIT  OF  MR  B.  WEBSTER. 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

SATURDAY  NEXT.  September  aeth,  and  Last  Night  of 
the  Season,  will  be  revived,  for  this  night  only,  the  eelebrated 
Comedy  of  MASKS  AND  FACES,  with  Mr  Benjamin 
Webater  and  Mrs  Stirling  in  their  Original  Characters  of ' 
Triplet  and  Rey  Woffington,  with.other  attractive  Entertain-  { 
ments.  i 

Crystal  palace.— mr  manns*! 

BENEFIT  CONCERT  will  lake  place  on  8atur-| 
day  next,  September  26th.  Admission,  Hslf-»-Crown.  , 
Full  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 

MELISSUS. — The  Medical  Profession  in 

Germany  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Dr  Matthias  Lang’s  Essential  Spirit  of 
Melissus.  This  remedy  for  debiliiy  eontinnes  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  son,  Mr  WHdertch  Lang.  It  will  be  'ound 
unequalled  as  a  cure  for  indigestion,  and  as  a  preventive  of  ' 
Miasma  is  unsurpassed.  Raid  in  Is.  6d.  and  Ss.  bottles, 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  Butler  and  Crispe,  Chemists  to  the 
Royal  Family,  4  Cheapsida,  corner  cf  St  Paul’x  London  ; 
and  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  country.  | 

A  FINE  HEAD  OF  HAIR 
is  realised  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

This  elegant  and  framrant  oil  is  univeraally  in  high 
repute  for  its  unprecedented  lucceai  during  the  last  sixty 
years  in  promoting  the  Growth,  Restoring,  Improving,  and 
BEAUTIFYING  THE  HUMAN  HAIR. 

It  prevents  hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  grey,  strengthens 
weak  hair,  cleansea  it  from  scurf  and  dandriff,  and  m^es  it 
beautifuUv  soft,  pliable,  and  gloasy.  In  the  Growth  of  the 
Beard,  Whiskers,  and  Maatacnioa  it  is  unfailing  in  its  stimu- 
lativa  operation.  For  Children,  it  is  especially  recommended 
aa  forming  the  basis  of  s  beautiful  Head  of  Hair.  Its  invalu¬ 
able  properties  bavs  obtained  the  Patronage  of  Royalty  and 
the  Aristocracy  throughout  Eutom  {  while  its  introduction 
into  the  norsery  of  Royalty  and  the  numerous  testimonials 
constantly  received  of  its  efficacy,  afford  the  best  and  surest 
proofs  of  its  merits.  | 

Price  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d.  (equal  to  four  small),  and  81s.  per 
bettle.  Sold  by  chemists  and  perfumers.  i 

Ask  for  “ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL.”  | 

CONSUMPTION,  all  NERVOUS,  BILIOUS,  LIVER,  and 
STOMACH  COMPLAINTS,  in  every  stage,  are  only  aggra-  ' 
vated  and  aceelerated  by  drugs  of  every  description,  nut 
perfectly  curable^ 

tSD  BARRyS  HEALTH-RESTORING 

XJ  BKVALENTA  ARABICA  F(X)D,  aa  proved  by  thon- 
•aiids  of  casea  which  had  been  considered  hopeless.  We 
quota  a  few :  Cure  Ne.  484116  of  the  Marcdiioness  de  Brehan, 
Paris,  of  a  fearful  liver  complaint,  wasting  sway,  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digeatioB,  constant  sleep- 
lessneta,  low  spirits,  and  tbe  most  intolerable  nervous 
agitation,  which  prevented  even  her  sitting  down  for  hours  I 
together,  and  wluch  for  seven  years  had  resisted  tbe  careful  ^ 
treatment  of  the  best  French  and  English  medical  men. — 
Cure  No.  1,771.  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Waterford,  of  many  years’  dyspepsia. — Cure  No.  49342. 

”  Fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia,  nervous- 
neaa,  aaUuna,  coi^'b,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sick-  i 
ness,  and  vomiting.  Mans  Joly.” — Cure  No.  46370.  Mr  ' 
James  Roberts,  of  Franiley,  Surrey,  of  thirty  years’  diseased 
lungs,  spitting  of  blood,  liver  derangement,  and  partial  i 
deafness— Cure  No.  47.121.  Miss  Elisabeth  JaTOM,  of  | 
extreme  nervouaneaa,  indiKstion,  ratherings,  loa  spirita, 
and  nervous  fancies.— Cure  No.  64,816.  The  Rev  James  T. 
(Campbell,  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  “of  indigestion  and  ’orpidity 
of  tne  liver,  which  had  resisted  all  medical  treatment ” — 
lx  tins,  lib.,  as.9d.;  81b..  4s.  dd.;  &lb..  Us.;  l?;b.,  82sA 
841b.,  40b.— MITT  du  Barir  and  Co.,  No.  77  Reg'mt  street, 
London  j  also  at  61  Gracecnurch  strMt ;  4  Cheapside ;  63  and 
150  Oxford  street ;  64  Upper  Baker  street. 

KEATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT  DESTROYING 
POWDER, 

For  which  a  Prise  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Producer  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  1868. 

^HIS  POWDER  is  quite  harmless  to 

animal  life,  but  is  unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bnn, 
Flies,  Cockroaches,  Beetles,  Moths  in  furs,  and  every  other 
speciM  of  insert. 

Spoiiemen  will  find  this  an  invaluable  remedy  for  destroy¬ 
ing  Fleas  in  their  Dogs,  as  also  Ladies  for  their  Pet  Uo^. 
It  IS  perfectly  harmless  in  its  nature,  and  may  be  used  with 
perfect  safety. 

Sold  in  packets  Is.,  8s.  6d ,  and  4s.  Cd.  each,  or jkmI  free 
or  14  or  36  postage  stamj^  by  THOMAS  KEATINQ, 
Chemist,  79  St  Paul's  churchyard,  London,  £.C. 

Take  notice,  each  genuine  packet  bears  the  above  name 
and  address.  Sold  by  all  Agents  for  Keating's  Cough 
Loser  ges. 


rpO  MANUFACTURERS  and  OTHERS. 

A  A  highly-respectsbie  Firm  in  Egvpt  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  from  first-clau  maunfacturera  SAMPLES,  with  a 
view  to  purchase,  fcc.  First-clssi  London  and  Manchester 
refereneea. 

For  farther  particulars  apply  to  J.  H.  Harrison  and  Co., 
81  Gresham  street,  London,  £.(;. 

Dent,  chronometer,  watch, 

and  CLOCK  MAKER  by  special  appointment  to  HER 
MAJESTY  the  QUEEN  and  U.R.n.  tha  PRINCE  of  WALES, 
and 

KXKKX  or  TBK  OXKAT  CLOCK  rOK  THX  HOUSXI  01 
PASLIAlfXNT  , 

Invites  attention  to  the  superior  workmanship  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  design  of  his  extensive  Stock  of  Watches  and 
Drawing-room  Cloeks. 

Ladies’ Gold  Foreign  Watches  -  ...  8  Guineai. 

Gentlemen’s  do.  da  -  -  -  -  10  „ 

Ladies'  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  English  Lever  da  18  „ 

Strong  Silver  Lever  Watches  -  -  -  -  8  „ 

Gentlemen’s  Gold  Compenistion  Balance 
Watches 

Silver  do.  do.  -  -  36  „ 

Marine  Chronometers  •  -  -  -  -  36  ,, 


FORAGE. 

1.  Hyde  Park,  Keasingtoa,  Regent’s  Park,  and  Horse 
Guards. 

t.  Hounslow  tad  Kneller  Hall. 

8.  Hampton  Court. 

A  Windsor. 

6.  Brighton. 

6.  Sandhurst. 

7.  Enfield. 

PAILLASSE  STRAW. 

1.  Brampton  Home,  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington. 

8.  Regent’s  Park,  St  John’s  Wood,  and  Portmsn  street 

Barracks. 

8.  New  Barraeks,  (Seises. 

4.  Wellington  and  St  George’s  Barracks. 

6.  The  Tower. 

6.  Hounslow  and  Kneller  Hall. 

7.  Hampton  Cunrt 
A  Windsor. 

9.  Brighton,  with  Cout  Forts  from  Newhaven  to  Shoreham. 
10.  Croydon. 


Elect.  PlVd.iStng.  Pltii 
Fiddle  Ptn.lF'iddla  Ptn. 

1  1 

Per  Dosen. 

£  a  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Table  Forks.. 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

Dessert  Forks 

1  0  0 

1  10  0  ' 

Table  ."poons. 

1  10  0 

1  18  0  ! 

Dessert  Spna 

1  0  0 

1  10  0  1 

Tea  Spoons... 

0  19  0 

0  IS  0  * 

Thread 


Kg.fcThd. 
s^tli  Shell. 


*'''“**  frwne*.  !«•  M.  to  70s.:  Tea  and  Coffee  Serviecs. 
lASSE  STRAW.  70s.  to  900s. ;  Corner  Dishee,  M  16s,  the  Set  of  Four  j  Cake 

rde  Park,  and  Kensington.  Baskets,  86s.  to  &Us.  t  sad  every  Article  for  the  Tabled  aa  in 

oha’s  Wood,  and  Portman  street  Silver. 


Marine  uuronomevers  •  -  -  -  -  oo  ,. 

Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical,  ... _ 

Tnrret,  and  Bracket  Clocks  of  every  description.  An  elegant  I  and  signed,  and  no  Vender  will  be  noticed  unless  delivered  at 


8.New]KVkAChew  OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  EftHAL 

4.  Wellington  and  St  Qeorge’a  Barracka. 

fi!  Hemnalow  and  Kneller  Hall.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SIACK  Img  to  atUn^lm^  to  their 

7.  Hampton  Cunrt  iuperior  method  of  ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which 

8.  Windsor.  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to  new, 

9.  Brighton,  with  Coast  Forts  from  Newhaven  to  Shoreham.  Estiinatea  pven  for  re-plating. 

10.  Croydon^  SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

Separate  Tenden  mmt  be  made  for  Ponce  and  for  tvcdv  'tadiv  vMTvfd  r.  .  .  .  . 

Paillasae  Straw  for  each  of  tbe  above-mentioned  SUtiona  or 

Forma  of  Tender,  and  Cooditiona  of  Contract,  may  be  lat  aixe.  I  9nd  lixe.  |  Srd  sixa. 

obtained  on  application  at  thia  Office,  by  Letter  or  in  Person,  1  Doxen .  £0  16  0  £10  0  I  £18  0 

between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four  o’clock.  1  Pair  Carvers..  046|  066|  069 

M.-,. SLICK  Stl, 


Srd  sixa. 
£18  0 
0  6  9 


AUTlXVp  ailU  WKdVM  VI  «aa,smvaa|«a.svaa.  aw  vav^saisw  aassaa  ms^aav^,  naaw  aaw  aciuuci  will  vv  UVVII.CV  Ulll^mv  UCUTCrOU  I  .am  «r..Klsa  ITnUm. 

assortment  of  London-made  Fine  Gold  Albert  and  Guard  the  undennentioned  Office,  nailer  closed  envelope  (marked  on  manufacture  of  Table  Kiuvea. 


Chains,  Itc. 


Dxnt,  61  Strand  (adjoining  ContU’a  Bank) ;  84  and  85  9“  the  Srd  OctoberneiL 


the  outside,  “Tender  for  (tommiisariat  Sappliet,*)  before  SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


Royal  Exchange  i  and  at  tbe  Clock  and  Marine  Compass 
Factory,  Somerset  Wharf,  Strand,  London. 

T  E  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE 


(Signed)  W.  T.  POWER, 

Commissary  General. 
Deputy  (tommisaary  General't  Office, 

i  New  street.  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W., 
10th  September,  1863. 


M  J  PORTATIF.— The  foundation  for  all  Mattress  Bedding 
should  be  elastic,  and  the  musi  Spring  Mattress  is  too  heavy  UBLIC  SCHOOLS*  CLUB 
and  (mmbe^rae  for  general  to  ^  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  Club  must  have  been 

Patent  LE  SOMMIER  EUSTIQUE  PORTATIF  u  made  in  j,ne  of  the  following  Public  Schoolt : 
three  separate  parts,  and  is  therefore  light  and  portoble  ;  m.  .4  i.  i  n 

it  is  also  cheap  and  durable;  and  aa  it  has  no  stuffing  on  the  *  " 

top,  it  cannot  hartraur  moth. 


(Hiarterhoase, 

Eton, 

Harrow, 


Rngby, 

Westminster, 

Winchester. 


011AT18, 

Or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  MO  Engravings, 
and  Prices  of  Fenders,  lirc-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmoagery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro- Plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ice. 
No  person  should  furnish  without  oae. 

I  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  Strand,  oppoiita  Somerset  Home. 


Ht^at  3  oi-vxTia  TV  TTTafrn  *  mTin  Prospectuses,  arc.,  may  be  had  on  sppUcatiou  to  the  Secre- 

EAL  and  SONS  ILLUSTRATED  tary.  No.  17  St  James's  place,  St  James's,  S.W. 

CATALOGUE,  containing  Deoigns  and  Prices  of  100  - - - - - 


XX  CATALOGUE,  containing  Deoigns  and  Prices  of  100 
Bedsteads,  as  well  as  of  140  different  srticlee  of  Bedroom 
Furniture,  sent  free  by  Post  HEAL  and  SON,  Bedstead, 
Bedding  and  Bedroom  Furniture  Manufacturers,  106  Tot- 
teuliam  court  road,  W. 


UBLIC  SCHOOLS’ 


Fenders,  stoves,  fire-irons, 

and  CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are 
requeeted,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON’S  SUUW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  aaaort- 
ment  of  FENDERS.  STOVES.  RANGES.  CHIMNEY- 
CLUB.  f^t^CES.  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY, 
nbera  of  the  **  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  no- 


X  A  General  Meeting  of  tbe  Original  Members  of  the  “  spor^hed  clsewnero  eithsr  for  vwiety,  no- 

Club  will  be  held  on  th?6th  October.  W  Five  o’clock  p  m.' 

for  the  Election  of  a  (Committee  and  admissioa  of  New  lutl* 


CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL 
PICKLE,  CURRY  or  MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTE, 


W.  A.  SWIFT. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

paste  17  MOSES  and  SON’S  ESTABLISH- 

’  Xlis  MENTS  will  be  CLOSED  on  Wednesday  tbe  88rd 

Cxurj  Powder,  and  Carrj  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  inst.,  and  RE-OPENED  aa  ntuai  on  Thursday  morning  the 


24th  inst.,  at  Seven  o’clock. 

£.  MOSES  and  SON. 


General  Outfittera. 


London  Houaes: 


nldgate. 

606,  507,  506,  New  Oxford  atreet ;  1,  2,  §,  Hart  street. 
191, 1^  Tottcnham-court  road ;  %3,  Euston  road. 
Country  Establishmenta : 

Sheffield  and  Bradford,  Yorkihire. 


Sauce  Veuilora,  and  wholesale  of 

CB088E  ft  BLACKWELL,  Forveyon  to  the  Qaeen, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

BORWICK’S  BAKING  POWDER 

For  Bread,  Pastry,  and  Puddings. 

The  Queen’s  Private  Baker  aayi 

“  It  is  a  most  useful  invention.’* 

Cspt.  Alien  Young,  ot  the  Arctic  Yacht  “  Fox,’*  states  that 
**  It  keepa  well  and  aaiwera  admirably.** 

E.  Hamilton,  Eeq.,  M  .D.,  F.S.A.,  ebaervet  that 
“  It  ia  mneh  b^ter  for  raisins  Bread  than  Yeast,  and  much 
more  wnoleeome.** 

Sold  everywhere,  but  tee  that  yon  get  **  Boawicx’s.’’ 

TUKTLS.  KeCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  the  jieg^  Suit  ol  the  “  NieoU  Cheviot "  wui  'found 

Superior  quality,  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  un-  most  serviceable.  Tliie  Cheviot  is  now  made  Waterproof, 
surpassed.  Keel  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d. ;  pinU,  5t.  6d. ;  “  without  in  the  least  degree  impeding  perspiratioa,'*  by  the 
half-pints,  3s.  Csilipash  and  Callipse.  10s.  Id.  per  pound,  same  proceaa  which  has  been  tested  for  the  last  twenty  yean 
flold  by  leading  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  in  their  well-knowa  Guinea  Waterproof  Overeoats.  The 
Chemistt,  and  others.  i— i--,  o..:,  _iii  ,1....  i. - • 

J.  KeCALL  and  CO., 

PROVISION  STORES,  137  HOUND8DITCH,  N.B. 

Prise  Medal  for  Patent  Process  of  Preserving  Pre¬ 
visions  without  overcooking,  whereby  freshness  and  flavour 
are  retained. 


Bronxed  Fenders,  with  standards,  7a.  to  57. 18s.i  Steel  Fen¬ 
ders,  87.  Ss.  to  117. ;  Ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornamenta  from 
87.  8s.  to  187.;  Chimney-pieces,  from  17.  to  1007.;  Fire- 
irons,  from  Ss.  8d.  the  set  to  47. 4s. — The  BURTON  and  all 
other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  heurth-platea. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  GENERAL 

FURNISHING  IRON.MUNGEtt,  by  appointment 
to  H.R.H.  the  PaiMca  of  WxLsa,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
gratia,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  500  lilustra- 
tiouBof  bis  iJlinuted  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro- 


Ready  made  and  Bespoke  Tailors,  Habit  Makers,  Woollen  I  Piste,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish 
Drapers,  Hatters,  Hosiers,  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers,  and  |  Covers,  Hot-wstcr  Ihsbes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Ciiimney- 
■  ■'  I,  Lamps,  ~ 


pieces.  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gsseliers,  Tea  i'rays,  Urns, 
and  Kettlea,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 


154,  165,  166,  167,  Minories ;  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  and  89,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Bium  Bwlsteads,  Bedding,  Bedroom 


Cabinet  Furniture,  fcc.,  with  Lista  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  ths 
Twenty  large  Show-Rooias,  at  89  Oxford  atreet,  W. ;  1, 1*,  9. 
3,  sua  4  Newman  street;  4  and  6  Perry’s  pl^;  ana 
I  Newman  yard,  London. 


SUPERIOR  DINING-ROOM  FURNI- 

HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL,  COURT  O  TURE.-Fmyseu  of  Dining  Tables.  m.d  sixty  side- 
.  TAILORS,  he.,  114,  116,  118,  and  180  REGENT  boards  of  elegant  dssign,  also  an  immense  variety  of  Diaing- 


STREET,  W. ; 

88  (XIRNHILL,  £.0.,  LONDON  ;  amd 
10  Sr  ANN’S  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 


room  Chairs,  with  ths  prices  marked  in  plain  figures,  art 
now  on  view  in  the  Show  Rooms  of  Msmrs  UtlUCEand  Ca, 
68,  69,  and  48  Baker  street — N.B.  40  Easy  Chairs  and 


NeglM  Suit  of  tbe  “  NieoU  Cheviot "  wUl  found  A  warranty  for  twalve  months  is  given.  Down  Quilts, 
viceable.  This  Cheviot  is  now  made  Waterproof,  4a  6d.  each. 


8AUCZ.-LEA  AND  FEBBIN8 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

This  delicious  condiment,  pronounced  by  (tounoisseurs 
“THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE,** 
is  prepared  solely  by  Lka  and  Pxxaixa. 


Jacket  of  the  NegUgd  Suit  wiU  tbua  resiat  many  boura’  rain. 

YISITING  AND  WBDDING  OABDi 

ENGRAVED  and  PRINTED, 

By  flrst-cUu  workmen,  at 

LIMBIBD’S,  344  STBAND, 

OPPOSITE  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

Wedding  Statiunery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Ole  Sinking, 
Plates  for  Marking  Linen,  Bvioka,  Ac. 

LIMBIRIPA  344  STRAND,  W.C. 


SUPERIOR  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 

from  7a.— Tbe  larrat  Stock  of  Bedsfeads  in  Iron,  Brass, 
and  Fancy  Woods,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  every  description 
of  Chamber  Furniture,  with  tbe  prices  marked  in  plsin 
figures,  on  View  in  the  immense  Show  Booms  and  Furiuture 
Gallerias  of  Messrs  DRUUE  and  Co,  68,  69,  and  68  Baker 
street,  Portman  squrwe.  A  Servant's  Bed-room  completely 
furnished  for  84s.,  including  Crockery.— N.B.  80U  WsrdrubM 
and  Sideboards,  600  Easy  ClMirs  sad  Settees,  to  select  from  ; 
also  au  extensive  tMsortmeut  of  the  neweat  deeigus  in 
Carpets  and  Fabrics  for  Cnrtaiiu,  at  reduced  pricee.  Cata- 
loguea  poet  free. 

THOMAS  TURTON  AND  SONS, 

MANovACToaxae  or 


ia  prepared  solely  by  Lka  and  PxxaiNa.  rrvrniTA  i  r  vinurr  a  CAST  STEEL  for  Punchea,  Tapi,  and  Dies,  Turning  Tools, 

The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  agunst  worthlesi  UNEQUALLED  for  ACX^URACY  of  FIT,  FABRIC,  and  Chisels,  fcc. 

imitations,  and  should  see  that  Lka  and  Pkbkins’ Names  WORK,  are  made  to  M mure  by  paot  ktks'i  Und.  rr«nir  Pto>  rvinnM-tinir  Biidi 

Six  for  48s.,  86a.,  and  33s. 


are  on  Wrapper,  Label,  Bottle,  and  Stopper. 

ASK  FOB  LEA  AND  FEBBINS’  SAUCE. 

Sold  Wholesale  and  for  Export,  by  tbe  Proprietors, 
Worcester;  Messrs  Caoux  and  Blackwell;  Messn 
Barclay  and  Sons,  London;  fcc.,  fcc.;  and  by  Qrocera  and 
Oilmen  universally. 


Straight  and  Crank  Axles,  Shafts,  sad  Forgings  of  every 
description. 

FILES  marked  T.  TURTON.  Superior  to  any  other  auks. 
I  See  results  of  trial  ia  *  Tbe  Times,’  July  asih,  1861. 
tVERLAND  ROUTE. — Communication  edge  tools  marked  wm.  greaves  and  st^s.  Ei^tro 


by  STEAM  to  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  fcc  ,  via  EGYPT. 


Boracie  Steel,  warranted  to  wear  out  three  Tools  made  of 
(;ast  Steel. 

DOUBLE  8HEARSTEEL,  |  SPRING  STEE4 
BLISTER  STEEL,  I  GERMAN  STEEL, 

LO(X>MOT1V£  ENGINE,  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  AND 
WAGGON  SPRINGS  AND  BUFFERS. 


/vTT-nis-n  Awrw  -nr-rwr-ne.  ITION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  aad  RECEIVE  DOUBLE  8HEAR8TEEL,  I  SPRING  STEEL* 

CHEAP  AND  GOOD  WINES.  cargo  and  parcels  at  their  LONDON  OFFICE,  for  BLISTER  STEEL,  GERMAN  STEEL. 

.nd  PorxunRX’a  Pour  An..  G1BRALTAR.MALTA.  EQYPT.ADEN.CEYLON.MADRAS,  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE,  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  AND 

UPrLBTS  ana  I/OOTBUBR  8  rOBT,  408.,  OHBBBIBg,  j  cji^l^yPTj^  q-mjjjXKAll'S,  and  CHINA,  by  their  Steamers  WAGGON  SPRINGS  AND  BUFFERS. 

from  168. ;  and  Clabbts,  148.  j  ^  living  ttouvhampton  lUostrated  Catalogue,  with  Prices,  forwarded  on  receipt  of 

To  be  obtained  pure  and  cheap  of  the  |  GlBRALrAR,  MALTA,  WlFT,  ADEN,  and  BOMBAY,  Twelve  Stamps. 

bf  those  of  the  12th  and  87th  of  each  month;  and  for  _  _ 

IMFEBIAL  WINE  COMFANT,  .MAURITIUS,  REUNION,  KING  GEORGE’S  SOUND.  SHEAF  W0BK8  AND  8FBINO  WOBKS. 
Which  Imports  the  choicest  Wines,  and  sells  to  the  PubUe  at  I  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY,  by  the  Steamers  lesviag  South-  SHEFFIELD. 

W  ^  *7o‘^’fuXtyl?lcul.« Comp.uy*s  Offices.  198  London  Office :  17  Km*  William  street.  City.  E.C. 

CxLLAaa— Msrylebone  C»»urt  House,  W.  iLesdenhall  street.  K.C..  London;  or  Oriental  place,  South-  ' 

Stoexs  ahd  Orriexa— 314  Oxford  street,  W.  aranton 


To  be  obtained  pore  and  cheap  of  the 

IMFEBIAL  WINE  COMPANY, 

Which  Imports  the  choicest  Wines,  and  sells  to  the  Public  at 
ressoBsble  prices. 

CxLLAxa— Msrylebone  Cimrt  House,  W. 

Stosxs  ahd  OrriCKs — 314  Oxford  street,  W. 

ExroKT  and  Bottlinq  Vaults — 15  John  street,  Crntched 
Friars,  E.C.,  London. 


Twelve  Stamps. 

SHEAF  WOBKS  AND  SFBINO  WOBKS. 
SHEFFIELD. 

London  Office :  17  King  William  street.  City,  S.C. 


/^ORALIUM  SILEX,  an  entirely  new 

\J  substance  for  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH,  which  will 
neither  discolour  nor  decay,  remsiniog  firm  in  tbe  mouth, 
from  one  to  a  complete  set,  without  springs,  wires,  or  any 
visible  aitachmept.  it  gives  the  greatest  support  to  all 
loose  or  tender  teeth,  and  answers  most  perfectly  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  mastication  and  articulation.  No  paintul  operation 
required.  Prepaied  only  by  Mr  ALFRED  JONES,  Sur¬ 
geon-Dentist  to  their  Ists  ItH.  the  PrinMW  Aa»usU,  tbs 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  tbe  Ists  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  ex- 
Uoyal  family  of  France,  fcc.  At  home  from  eleven  till 
four.  No  coanexkm  with  any  person  in  the  same  profes¬ 
sion.— No.  64  Grosvenor  street,  GrosTinor  square. 


an  entireli 


DEBILITY;  its  Causes  and  Cura 

See  Extra  Double  Number  of  Heoltb,  post  free  for  six 
stamps,  from  Health  Office,  6  Racquet  court,  Fleet  street, 
Loudon,  and  all  Booksellers. 


■pkE  KAHN’S  SPLENDID  ANATOMI- 

-X/  CaL  museum,  top  of  the  UsyrosrkeL  Open 
Daily  from  Twelve  till  Tex.  Admishion  Is.  Consultatiou* 
from  II  x.m.  to  S  p.m.,  at  the  private  rooms  attached  to  the 
Museum,  alco  by  letter 


CHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES,  the  most 

secure  agaiust  Fire  and  Thievea  CHUBB’S  FIRE- 

KliJiUMATiaM.  —  me  proof  strong  room-doors,  chubb's  patent 

DETECTOR  LUCKS  aud  STaKET-DUOR  LATCHES. 


VJT  excruciating  pain  of  Gout  or  Kbeuniatism  is  quickly  DEfECTOR  LUCKS  aud  STRKET-OUUR  LATCHES. 
TNDIGESTIO  N.— MOESON’S  PEP-  r^ved  and  cur^n^few  days  bv  that  celebrated  Medicine,  CH  UBB’.^  CASH  and  DEED  BOX^. 

I  SINE  WINE.  conUiningthe  digestive  prinemlep^^  BLAIR’S  GOUT  snd  RHEUi/at/c  P1LL4  graUsw^d^.tfree.-Chubhand8on.67StF.ur.church- 

from  fresh  calves' stomachs,  combined  with  a  1^  stoauchic  They  require  norestrmntof  diet  or  confinement  durmg  yard,  _  .  .  _ _ 

wine,  is  a  perfectly  palatable  form  for  admin iateriag  this  *****'  **•*>  •“**  ***  eertam  to  prevent  the  disease  sttacxing  — 

IR  ..i  ..  M.  P«  »0.  nHANDELIEaS  mBEONZEaad 

smpton  row,  Russell  square,  W.C^  in  btSUea  at  8s.,  ia.,  and  lenders. 

10s.  each. 


DINNEFOED’S 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PUKE  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

PILLS.— BE  ADVISED.  —  Sufferers  from  dissssc  La*  been,  during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned 

would  set  wisely  in  trying  these  nobis  remedies  before  they  by  tbe  Medical  Professiun.  and  universally  accepted  by  tbe  /^'VgLEK'S  GL 

abandon  further  efforts  for  recovering  their  loot  or  fsiinK  Public,  as  tbe  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  S'l'UMACH,  I  ■  .,.a 

health.  The  nomcuious  questiou  of  enjoying  health  or  HEARTBUR.N,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  XableOlase,  fce. 

enduring  illacsi  should  deUruiins  all  invalids  to  use  Hoi-  and  as  a  mild  Aperient  for  OelicaM  constitutions,  more  espe-  GiMa’Dinner  S^ces  1 

loway's  healing  Ointment  and  purifying  Pills  before  yielding  daily  fur  Ladies  and  Children.  When  combined  with  the  -  — 

Unmselves  up  b  despair.  The  ointment  not  only  cures^  ACIDULATED  LEUUN  SYRUP,  it  forms  aa  agreeable  Eff'er- 

Mtin  diseases,  bad  legs,  outward  sores,  and  superficial  in-  veacing  Draught,  in  which  iU  Aperient  qualiues  are  much 

flammations,  bit  restrami  deep-seated  ailments  of  the  throat,  increased.  During  Hot  Sesaons  and  in  Hot  Climates  tbe 

chest,  and  hovels,  when  it  is  well  rubbed  exterually  over  xnauLAX  use  of  this  simple  and  elegant  remedy  has  been 

those  parts.  From  this  omtment's  known  power  to  quell  found  highly  beneftciaL  It  is  prepared  (in  a  state  of  perfect 

initatiun  it  wu  supposed  it  would  be  eminently  nsefiu  ia  puritv  and  m  uniiorm  strength)  oy  DINNEFORD  and  Co., 

checking  diphbei^  diarrboaa,  and  dysentery- a  prediction  l?t  New  Bond  street,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  respectable 

which  tune,  cxierience,  and  reflection  hare  verified.  ^  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


XX  PILLS.— BE  ADVISED.  —  Sufferers  from  distssc  I  has  been,  during  twenty-five  years,  cmphstically  sanctioned  i 
would  act  wisely  in  trying  these  nobis  remedies  before  they  by  tbe  Medical  Profeaaiun.  aud  universally  accep^  by  tbe  I  ^'V 
abandon  further  efforts  for  recovering  their  loot  or  fsftns  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  S'l'UMACH,  I  I  I 

n/tTn^nmna  nn»a#i/Txa  a/  mmlMrswa^  1>^UU  tl  t>  a  tsvwuwuar  U  L*  n  IkAlVajLi  /llklir  mnri  I  M  I 


CHANDELIEKS  in  BRONZE  and 

URMOLU  for  DINING-ROUM  and  UBRARY. 
Candelabra,  Moderator  Lamps,  in  Bronxe,  Urmoitt,  China, 
and  Glass.  Statuettes  in  rarian.  Vases  aad  other  Uraa- 
ments,  in  a  Show  Room  erected  cxpreealy  for  these  articles. 
USLER,  44  Uxford  otnet,  W. 


OSLEK’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights,  aud  MantaUpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and 
Candles,  Table  Glsa^  fce. 

Glssa  Dinner  Semcee  for  13  i»ersons,  from  £7  14s. 

Olsaa  Dessert  do.  do.  do.  from  £2 
All  Articles  marked  in  plain  flgurea. 

Urnamental  Glaas,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for 
Presente. 

Meat,  Export,  and  Furnishing  Orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON— Snow  Rooms,  46  Oxxoni)  sTnnxT,  W. 
BIRMINOUAM— MAnuvACTonT  aud  Snow  Rooms, 
BnoAD  STUiT.— Established  1S07. 


■  \ 


I 


\ 
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The  eoyal  insubance 

COM  PANT. 

HKAD  orncES- 

»  LOMBAKD  STREET,  LONDON,  and 
BOTAL INSURANCE  BUILDINGS,  UYKRPOOL. 

TOTAL  AVV17AL  BIVOUS  EXCUDS 

S600,000. 

aooukttlated  tueds  ni  haed  otxe 

ALOOO.OOO- 

Chaimaii  i>  UTcrpooL— Charles  Taraer,  laq.,  M  .P. 
a  ia  Loadoa.— Williaa  Waiawilfht,  Eaq. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  FOR  THE  TEIR  188R 
The  DIrectort  of  the  Rorai.  lasoEAaoa  CoMraaT  are  now 
called  apon  to  BMke  their  acenstooMd  periodical  Report  at  the 
Maatiag  of  ita  Shar^oUers. 

FIRE  BRANCH. 

The  Diraetora  hare,  as  pleaeiagly  at  aoexpectodlr,  at  the 
eloea  of  tba  year,  to  aaaoaaoe.  for  the  Sret  tioM,  that  the  Fire 
Freeunias  hare  sot  only  reached,  hat  exceed  £800,000. 

The  Uch  eoaiparatire  positiaB  held  hr  the  Ro^al  in  the 
Gorerameat  Retaras  of  Daty  ie  agaia  fally  maiataioed. 

The  profit  of  the  hoeiaoea  of  the  ^ear  exceeds  roasiderably 
the  aoMmat  rralixed  ia  the  preeediag  year,  aad  ia  fact  ear- 
paaeae  that  of  aay  year,  with  bat  two  exceptioae,  eiace  the 
eoaBeaeeaieat  cif  thieOOlee,  the  balaaeetothe  Credit  oa 
aocoaat  of  British  aad  Foreign  Insnraaces  beii^  £46.107 
lOa  6d,  aad  of  the  North  American  bnsiness,  which  is  kept 
separately,  £11.0»7  Its.  lOd. 

LIFE  BRANCH. 

The  rary  gratifying  daty  now  falls  apon  the  Directors  to 
state  the  sam  asaniM  on  new  poUciee  for  the  year  106S 
exceeds  area  that  of  the  year  1861,  by  £180,000,  aad  has 
arrired  at  the  almost  nnexampled  aaMont  for  a  single  year  of 
£701,427  oa  1,486  new  poiiciM  iasned.  Until  within  the  last 
few  years  it  is  betiered  that  each  a  sum  assnred  as  that  which 
has  jnst  been  aanonaced  os  the  resalt  of  oas  year’s  bosinesa 
was  all  bat  anheard  of. 

This  portiea  of  the  Company's  bosineas  has  been  carafnlly 
vatchad  and  cannot  fail  to  giro  mach  satisfaction  to  the 
Shareholder,  as  well  as  no  small  encooragement  for  the 
fatare  to  the  participating  Ufeaseorer. 

Erideace  of  cootinned  care  in  the  selection  of  lires  ia 
amply  offmded  by  a  statement  of  the  nnmber  rejected.  These 
hare  amounted  to  811  for  the  year,  oa  which  the  amegate 
sam  proposed  for  assaraace  amonnts  to  £148,38L  Vanoas 
degreee  of  iaetigibility  hare  led  to  these  lires  being  declined. 

No  SBull  nnmber  m  the  Assarance  Companies  of  the  day 
record  their  aeoeptod  lires  aaanally  at  a  snm  not  much,  if  at 
all,  exceeding  those  which  the  Royal  hu  declared  as  inadmis¬ 
sible  in  a  smgle  year,  from  deterioratioa  of  some  kind  or 

MOthWe 

If,  to  complete  their  reriew,  the  Directors  now  adrert 
hrtafiy  to  the  United  Kingdom,  they  hare  to  annouaoe  that 
la  Fire  Bastnees  Its  progress  has  been  undoubtedly  more 
rapid  than  that  of  aay  other  Company  establlshod  either  in 
Lo^oa  or  elsewhere,  except  when  amalgamations  hare 
taken  place.  The  returns  of  Duty  hare  prored  this.  In 
LUh,  the  ansount  of  New  Policies  already  reported  makes 
nil  other  erideace  needieen 

The  Directors  conclude  their  present  Report  with  the 
cxpiesslon  of  aa  opinion  that  the  prospects  of  the  Royal 
Insomuee  Company  were  nerer  brighter,  and  of  a  cense- 
oueat  hope,  foaad^  on  agrateful  romembraace  of  the  past, 
that  the  fbtare  may  unfold  for  itnsphsrs  of  still  greater 
m^nitnde,  combining  dietiaguished  commercial  success  to 
the  OtBee  with  a  lengthentd  career  of  usefulnoee  and  pro- 
teetlon  to  the  public. 

PERCY  M.  DOVB,  Manager  and  Aetnnry. 
JOHN  B.  JOHNS  ION,  Secretary  in  London. 


MRS  GATTY’S 

POPULAR  WORKS. 


NEW  WORK  BY  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


I  ••  Mrs  Gattr  is  fheUe princeps  ia  the  art  of  writing  for  the 
yonng.  She  is  to  the  sltcred  taste  of  this  generation  about 
wbat  Miss  Edgeworth  was  to  the  Inet.  And  we  hare  the  rare 
eatiefaction  of  knowing  that  Mre  Getty's  uaefiilness  will  not 
terminate  with  hereelf.  Her  pecn^  talent  is  hereditary. 
'  Melchior’s  Dream  ’  ia  the  prodnetioa  of  the  reritabU  Aant 
Jody  herself,  and  the  rery  pretty  ilhutrations  which  adorn 
it  are  from  the  pencil  of  another  sister.'*->Gaatdinn. 


By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 
Author  of  ‘ Trnnsfonnntion’,  ‘The  Scarlet  Letter,'  &c. 
Smith,  Elder,  snd  Co^  66  ComhilL 


NEW  AND  POPULAK  NOVELS 


122  Fleet  etreet,  London. 

NEW  FORTHCOMING  WORKS 


Now  reedy,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  rols,, 

GOOD  SOCIETY.  By  Mri  Grey, 

Author  of  '  The  Gambler’s  Wife,’  8k. 

NEXT  DOOB.  By  Mrs  Thomson. 
LEFT  to  THEMSELVES.  By  the 

Anthor  of  ‘  Cousin  Geoffrey.’ 

MABY  LYHDSAY.  By  Lady 

EjULT  PoifSOHBT. 

V  E  B  0  N  I  A. 

FLOBIAN’S  HUSBAND.  [Just  ready. 

Horst  and  Blackett,  13  Great  Marlborough  street. 


Messrs  john  maxwell  and  Co. 

I>eg  to  announce,  for  immediate  Publication,  the 
under-mentioned  Volnmes,  which  will  be  issued  during  the 
Buinth  of  September. 


Third  Series  (Red  Snow  snd  other  Psnbles),  S^nd 
Edition,  8s. 

WORLDS  not  REALIZED.  16mo, 

with  Frontispiece.  Third  Edition,  2s. 

PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.  16mo, 

with  Illnstretions.  Third  Edition,  2s. 

These  little  works  hare  been  found  useful  for  Sunday 

reading  in  the  family  circle,  snd  instruc^ - ■*  - 

to  school-children. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  TALES, 

by  Clara  S.  Lane.  Fcap.  Sro,  Fourth  Ed 

AUNT  JUDY’S  LETTERS.  lUustrated 

by  Clam  8.  Lane.  Fcap.  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

The  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE,  and 

other  Tales.  With  Illnstretions  by  C.  S.  Lane.  Fcap.  Sro, 


NEW  SPORTING  NOVEL. 

In  8  rols.,  post  Sro,  price  Sis.  6d., 

SACKVILLE  CHASE. 

By  C.  J.  Collins. 

[Immediately. 

II. 

NEW  INDIAN  STORY. 

In  2  rols.,  post  Sro,  price  21s., 

STBONGHAND; 

OR,  THE  NOBLE  REVENGE. 

By  GeeTAYB  Aimabd. 

[Jnst  ont 

III. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS. 

In  1  rd.,  post  8ro,  price  10s.  fid., 

BREAKFAST  IN  BED. 

By  Gioboi  Auoustds  Sala. 

[Just  out. 
IV. 

NEW  CLERICAL  NOVEL. 

In  1  roL,  post  Sro,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE  REV.  ALFRED  HOBLUSH  AND 
HIS  CURACIES. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Roman  Candles,'  'The  Night  Mail,*  lie. 

[Just  out 

T. 

ROMANCE  OF  MERCANTILE  LIFE. 

In  1  roL,  post  Sro,  10s.  6d., 

SECRETS  OF  MY  OFFICE. 

By  A  Bill  Bbokib. 

•  S-T—  _  » _  ^ _ 


Illustrated 


Now  ready,  1  rol.,  with  Illustrations,  16s., 

A  WINTER  in  UPPER  and  LOWER 

EGYPT.  By  G.  A.  HosKins,  Esq.,  F.R.G.8. 

A  LADY’S  VISIT  to  MANILLA  and 

JAPAN.  By  Anita  D'A  With  Illustrations,  14a. 

The  WANDERER  in  WESTERN 

FRANCE.  By  O.  T.  Lowth,  Esq.  lUostretod  by  the 
Hon.  Eliot  Youb,  M.P.  16s. 

Hnrst  and  Blackett,  13  Great  Marlborough  street. 


other  Tales.  Fourth  Edition.  Fenp.  Sro,  with  Froatispiees 
3a.  6d. 

LEGENDARY  TALES.  With  Illustra¬ 

tions  by  Phiz.  Fcap.  Sro,  5s. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS, 


The  POOR  INCUMBENT.  F<»p.  8fo, 

sewed.  Is.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  OLD  FOLKS  at  HOME ;  or,  a 

Holiday  in  Ireland.  Second  Edition.  Post  Sro,  fa.  fid. 


NED  LOCKSLEY  the  ETONIAN;  or, 

An  Only  Son.  In  8  vols.,  post  Sro. 

"  A  clerer,  smnsing,  and  a  really  healthy  and  thoroughly 
pleasant  noreL  It  impresses  one  as  s  lively  and  rigorous 
stoiy,  which  gires  pleasareto  read  and  may  gire  pleasure  to 
read  again.”— Spectator. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  ANDREW 

DEVEREL.  In  2  rols.,  fcap.  Sro,  12s. 

“  A  fresh,  energetic,  and  delightful  story.  The  author 
draws  character  with  a  riridness  that  is  rery  attractire.  The 
work  is  rery  successful.”— Morning  Post. 


MELCHIOR’S  DREAM,  and  other 

Tales.  By  J.  H.  0.  Edited  by  Mrs  Gattx.  Ulnatreted. 
Fcap.  8ro,Sa.  fid. 

London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186  Fleet  street. 


NOTICE. — The  Third  and  Concluding 
Volume  of  the  Bev.  W.  Denton's 
Commentary  on  the  Oespelt,  for  the 
Sundays  and  other  Holy  Days  in  the 
Christian  Year,isnou3  ready,  price  136. 
VoL  L  ADVENT  to  EASTER,  price  16g. 

Vol.  III.  EASTER  to  the  SIXTEENTH 

SUNDAY  after  TRINITY,  price  14c. 

The  8  rols.  complete,  Sro,  price  42t. 

London:  Bell  and  Daldy,  186  Flaet  street. 


'Morning  Post. 

The  CREAM  of  a  LIFE.  By  a 

Man  of  the  Wosui.  In  8  rols.,  post  Sro. 

'*  A  clerer  and  entertaining  book.  We  hare  rend  it  with 
pleasure,  snd  hare  but  faintW  indicated  the  stores  of  enter¬ 
tainment  it  conteina.”— London  Reriew. 

Also,  shortly  will  be  published. 

The  LAST  of  the  CAVALIERS.  A  New 

and  Cheap  Edition.  Price  6s.,  with  Two  Illastrations, 
Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  street. 


North  British  and  mercantile 

INSURANCK  COMPANY. 

Xstablished  1808. 

Ineorponted  by  loyal  (Hiarter  end  Special  Acts  of 
Psrliameat. 

Aeoamulatad  and  InvMted  Ynnds,  18,188,888. 
Annual  Bamn*.  A488,40L 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

lasuranoeo  granted  both  at  Home  and  in  Foreign  Countriec 
on  the  moet  noenl  terme. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Srerr  IhciUty  offered  to  Insmrere. 

Ninmy  pm  cent  of  the  Profile  diridad  among  the  Inrartrs 
on  the  participating  principle. 

The  new  Life  Busineae  tranaacted  ia  1862  aa  follows  i 
Policies.  Amonat  Insnrsd.  Preminms. 

1037  £768,834  £23,641  0  0 

Fornu  of  propoasl  and  erery  iafonnatioa  will  be  fhraithsd 
on  application  at  the 

OmcM: 

London...... . 68  Threadaeedle  street. 

4  New  Bank  boildisga,  Lothbnrr. 
West-End  OSes :  •  Waterloo  plaoe,  PulmaU. 


In  1  rol.,  poet  8ro,  lOe.  fid., 

.  THE  CROSS  OF  HONOUR. 

By  the  Anthor  of  *  Small  House  in  Piccadilly,*  '  Philip 
Morton,’  fce. 


London:  JOHN  MAXWELL  and  CO. 
122  Fleet  street. 


MESSRS  MACMILLAN  AND  CO. 

Bars  the  honour  of  annooncing  that  they  hare  been  appointed 

PUBLISHERS 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD, 

And  on  and  after  Octobks  1st,  all  Publications  issued  from 
the  Learned  Side  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clausnoon 
Pbess  will  be  supplied  by  them. 

CATALOGUES  MAY  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


Immediately,  in  1  roL,  poet  Sro, 

MY  IMPRISONMENT,  AND  THE 
FIRST  TEAR  OF  ABOLITIONISM  IN 
WASHINGTON. 

By  Kosb  O’Nbalb  Gbiihhow. 

Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


NOTICE. — The  Bev.  Peter  Young's  Daily 
Beadings  for  a  Year  on  the  Life  of 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
is  now  ready,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  Third 
Edition,  price  216. 

London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186  Fleet  street 


This  day.  Fifth  Edition,  rerised,  2  rols.,  Sro.  SOs., 

RINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  By  John  Stuast  Mill. 

London :  Parker,  Son, and  Bourn,  West  Strand . 


w  ready,  in  Sro.  with  a  large  Map,  price  16a  cloth. 

[E  HISTORY  of  NEWFOUND¬ 

LAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1860.  By 


rpHK  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

X  COMPANY. 

(^onstitated  by  Special  Acta  of  Parliamsnt. 
Established  1825. 

London— 83  King  William  street,  E.C. 

Edinburgh — S  George  ctreet  (Heaa  Office). 
INVESTED  FUNDS,  Uawards  of  Two  Millions  Starling. 
IM(X)ME,  Upwards  of  £^,000  per  Annnm 
ASSURANCES  Effected  since  1846,  Upwards  of  Eight 
Milhous  Stnrliag. 

POLICIES  Frea  from  all  unueoeasary  restrictions  as  to 
Town  EMidcocG. 

LIBSBAL  RULES  for  the  prerention  of  forfeiture  of 
FoIIcms. 

PROFITS  diridad  among  Foticy-holdera  every  five  yeera. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Res.  Secretary. 
London,  82  King  William  street,  E.C. 


THE  DEVOTIONAL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  Very  Bev.  W.  F.  Hoox,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chichester. 

SHORT  MEDITATIONS  for  EVERY 

DAY  in  the  YEAR.  2  vols.  (1360  puts),  32mQ. 
Cloth,  6s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  9s.  Calf  antique,  Ixs. 

Lai^  Paper  Edition,  4  vols,  fcap  Svu,  large  type.  lie. 
Morocco,  SOs. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TAUGHT  by  the  CHURCH’S 
SERVICES.  (490  pages),  royal  82mo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.i  enl^ 
gUt  edges,  4a.  6d.  Cali  Antique,  6s. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  fcap  Sro,  large  type.  6a.  6d.  Calf 
antique,  or  morocco,  11s.  6d. 

DEVOTIONS  for  DOMESTIC  USE.  ConUin- 
ing  the  Separate  Tracts  suitable  for  that  purpoee.  32mo, 
cloth,  2a  :  calf,  gilt  edges,  4b.  Calf  antique,  6a.  fid. 

AIDS  to  n  HOLY  LIFE.  Contnining  the 
Separate  Tracts  suitable  for  that  pnrpcse.  First  Series. 
S2ma  Cloth,  Is.  6J  ;  calf,  gilt  odgeA  Ss.fid.  Calf  antique,  6a 
—Second  Seriei.  Cloth,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.  Calf  an- 


the  Rev.  Chaulsi  PxDLsr,  of  St  John’s,  Newfonsdland. 
London :  Longmsn,  Green,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  row. 


On  the  1st  of  October,  will  be  published,  Third  snd  cheap 
Edition,  price  10s.  fid., 

3BSCURE  DISEASES  of  the  BRAIN 

and  MIND.  By-Ponnss  Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 
London:  Robert  Hardwick^  192  Piccadilly,  W. 


BY  ORDER  OF  THE  LORDS  (COMMISSIONERS  OF 
THE  ADMIRALTY. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  fid., 

The  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC  and 

ASTRONOMICAL  EPUEMERlS,  for  the  Year  1867  : 
with  an  Appendix. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  street  (Publisher  to  the  Admiralty). 


T  IVKRPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE 

-XJ  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

At  the  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Proprietora  in  this 
Company,  held  on  Tbnraday,  S6th  of  Febmsry,  1838, 

J4MES  A8PINALL  TOBIN,  Esq.,  ia  the  Chair, 

The  Report  of  the  Directors  for  tbs  year  1863  was  r^  ;  it 
thowMi  I 

That  the  Firs  Preminms  of  the  year  were  •  £486, 9M  0  0 
Against  those  in  1861,  whieh  were  ... 

Giving  an  inerem  in'1862  of 


THE  (JUARTEBLY  REVIEW. 

Advertisements  for  insertion 

in  the  Forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical 
most  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  by  OCTOBER  8rd,  and 
BILLS  by  OCTTOBER  6tli, 

John  Murray,  30a  Albenurle  street. 


, - 1  .  £76,934  0  0 

That  the  new  ife  bneinrsa  comprised  the 
iesne  of  7i»6  Policies,  insuring  ...  467,334  0  0 

On  which  the  simnal  premium  u .  13,936  7  11 

That  69  new  Annuity  Bonds  have  been 
granted,  seenring  aaunal  peymenU  of  ...  39,446  17  11 

Aud  that  the  aggregate  of  the  ananitiee 

now  payable  is  . .  *3,884  i  g 

That  there  has  been  added  to  the  life-reserve 

the  sum  of  ...  . .  79,277  11  4 

That  the  belenee  of  undivided  profit  wu 

increased  by  the  mm  of .  26,725  9  7 

That  the  invested  funds  of  the  d^pany 

smonnted  to  ...  •  .  1,417,606  8  4 

la  refercaee  to  the  very  large  increaae  of  76,0001.  in  the 
Flra  praminms  of  the  year,  it  waa  remarked  ia  the  ^port. 
The  Prenuainc  paid  to  a  oompaay  are  the  meaaure  of  that 
rompmy  a  bntincaa  of  all  kioda,  and  whence  derived  i  the 
therefore  prefer  that  teat  of  progreas  to  any  the  duty 
emleet^  may  afford,  as  that  mphes  to  only  a  part  of  a  com 
puny  i  bnsinesA  a^  s  ^ge  share  of  that  part  may  be,  and 

“•  f*  ^  «»•  jwy 

mdiUon  to  the  Firs  preminuis  of  the  Uverpool  and  L^on 
Ctfttipeny  matt  be  very  gnUfyuig  to  the  proi^eton. " 

Company. 

JOHN  ATKINil,  Kesidnat  Secretary,  London. 


CHOIR  of  WORCESTER 

CATHEDRAL. -The  BUILDER  of  THIS  DAY,  4d.  or 
by  Poet  5d.,  conUins  t  A  Benutiful  View  of  the  Restored 
Interior  of  WorcesKr  Cathedral,  and  other  Illustrations  — 
Notes  of  n  Tone  in  Northern  Germany  and  Southern  Italy — 
The  Preaeiit  Keqnirements  of  Architecture — Other  Papers  — 
And  all  the  Artistic  and  Sanitary  News  of  the  Week.— 1  York 
street,  Coveut  Garden  ;  and  all  Newsmen. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE 

lor  OCTOBER,  1863.  No.  4?,  Completing  Vol.  IX, 
Price  One  Shilling,  will  be  published  on  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  28lh.  ^ 

Contents: 

Letters  on  India  from  a  Competition  Wallah.  Letter  V. 
A  Society  of  Aberdeen  Pbiiutophen  One  llundred  Years 
Ago.  By  James  Valentine. 

Vincenzo.  By  John  Ruffini.  Chaps.  XLV  snd  XLVI. 
Queen  of  Hearts.  By  Ctiristinn  G.  Rossetti. 

Uu  Physical  i-ain.  By  Francis  E.  Anatie,  M..D. 

Mr  D’Arcy  Tiiomsous  ‘  Ancient  Leaves.’  By  John  Kerr. 
Gold ;  its  Chemistry  snd  Mineralogy.  By  1.  L.  Pbipsoo. 
A  Little  French  City.  By  P.  G.  Uamerton. 


B.  Elton,  M  A.  33mo,  cloth,  9(L  ;  limp  raU,  gilt  nlgea,  Ss.  3d. 
DEVOUT  MUSINGS  on  the  BOOK  of  PSALMS, 

calf,  gilt  edge^  9s. ;  calf  antique. 


2  vols,  S2mo. 

12s.  Or,  in 
2s.  fid. 

THE  CHURCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN 

BOOK.  82mo,  cloth,  Sd.;  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s  fid. 

A  Large  Paper  Edition  for  Prizes,  Ac.  Is.  fid. ;  calf,  gilt 
edges,  Ss.fid. 

A  COMPANION  to  the  ALTAR.  Being  Prayers, 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. :  Instituted  A.D.  1820. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  PROSPECTUS,  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  bonus  sysKm,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


Accidents  bv  road,  river,  or 

railway. 

ACCIDENTS 

la  the  Field,  the  Streeta,  or  at  Home,  may  be  provided 
mgmnat  by  Ukiug  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

64  CORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

£14(I^(XI0  haa  been  already  paid  an 
coiiPiis^i  satio  ji 

rOK  ACCIDENTS  OF'  ALL  KINDS, 
la  76  Fatal  Caaea.  and  6£8U  Cnaea  of  Personal  Injury. 
Rates  and  further  pnrticiiltfs  may  be  obtained  at  the  Rail¬ 
way  StaiiuDS,  of  the  Load  Ageuta,  or  at  the  Head  Office, 
b4  CORN UlLULO.x  DON.  E  C 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Sccrtta(7<  j 
Railway  Paasengers’  Assurance  Company, 

Empowem  by  Specinl  Act  of  Parliament,  1849. 


'T'HE  MONUMENTS  of  ITALY,  by 

-X  Bisson  Pnaszs,  consisting  of  fifty -two  Views  of  the 
wncipal  .Vlonumeots  of  Rome,  Venice,  Pisa,  Florence  and 
Milao,  mounted  on  Royal  board  ;  sisv,  le  by  16  inebee 
Price  to  mbscribere,  the  coilecti>m  complete  in  Portfolio, 
£J3  lOa,  or  sepacslely,  lOe.  each  Plate.  Specimen  collec- 
tione  vn  view  and  hnbscribers'  names  received  at  Messrs 
McLean  and  Hses,  Xfi  Haymnrkat.  W. ;  Mr  Gladweil,  21 
Graeechurch  sueel.  E.C. ;  Hr  W.  Spooner,  879  SUsnd, 
wJF'  *  DeUtue,  10  Chandos  atreet.  Corent  Garden, 


4  GENTS  REQUIRED.— The  ROYAL 

^  INSURANCE  COMPANY  »  prepmml  KwUrUin 

sm  fi;.*S5T:«.Tr.sr“ 

'Tianefere  of  Polieiee  from  other  Companies  receired  witb- 
i  CiMVyA''  whatetor  tbo  amount. 

1  K  JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary. 


idea :  Printed  by  CnAni.BS  RsvMni.1.,  ef  High  strest,  Putney, 
St  his  Prlntiiig-oBioe,  Nnaibcr  IS  Little  Pnltency  street,  in 
the  Karish  of  St  James,  Westnineter,  in  the  Ceunty  of 
Middlesex,  aud  published  by  On-jeoa  Larnan,  vf  Number  9 
Wellington  street,  in  the  strand,  in  the  aforssaid  County 
of  Midiilenex,  ns  Number  s  Wellington  ntrtet  aferesnid.— 
Saturday,  September  10,  1863. 


